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1 “THE INTERNA TIONAL SELF-PRONOUNCING 
; “TEACHERS BIBLE — 


Bes Primer Type. Size, 5% x 8% Inches 


Bound in in French morocco divinity circuit; round corners; red 
Po ae edges, extra apeinen ‘ning to the edge. 


Contains in addition to 
the Bible proper, 16 
of maps, 16 plates and 410 
pages of convenient Aids. 
Part I—On the Study of 
the Bible; PArt II— The 
Construction and Histery of 
the Bible; Part III —The 
Books of the Bible and the’. 
Apocrypha; Part 1V—The 
Chronology and History of 
the Bible and its Related: 
Periods; Part V—Special 
Topics; PART VI—The Bible 
phe ‘the Andient Monuments ; PART VII—The Land and 
the Bible; Paxt VIII—The Famous International 
Word Book ; Part IX—Maps. and Plans of Herod's 
Temple, from recent Surveys. These Aids are divided 
into nine parts as shown above, each part containing 
+e Sate to eleven bi ge by such men as Rev. James . 
Rev. John H. Vincent, LJ. D.; Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D. D., LL. D.; ‘Rev. Chas. H. H. Wright, D. D.: 
Rev. Alfred Plumer, M. A., D. D.; William R. Harper, 
Ph. D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D: D., Ph. D.; Rev. Hugh 
a. Dy LEDS Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
D, D., LL. D.; and a host of others, throwing light on 
the History and Study of the Scriptures. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44. 
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The Future of China at Stake—Japan’s Case Against Russia—Russia’s Armament Compared 
With Japan’s—European Distrust of Our Asiatic Policy—Effect of Russo-Japanese War on the 
Balkan Problem—A City Without Strikes—Summary of the Canal Question—Growing Inde- 
pendence of Thought in the South—Human Ghouls and Their Foul Work in Great Disasters— 
Can the Top of Mount McKinley be Reached ?—Dreyfus—Mr. Sothern’s New Play—Forbes 
Robertson as Hamlet—Books of Priceless Value Burned—The Man Behind the Pen. 
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» THE BEST SPRING FICTION » 


HENDERSON 


By ROSE E. YOUNG 


This romance of a western doctor, with 
its stirring incidents and rare comprehen- 
sion of a man’s moods, will recall to many 
readers ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana.”’ 


(@1.25) 


KWAIDAN 


By Lafcadio Hearn 


These marvelous 
tales of goblins, fairies, 


and sprites, possess in 


an unequaled meas- 


ure the dreaminess, REBECC 


IS NOW IN ITS 





charm and credulity 
of the Orient. 


($1.50) 


JOAN of the ALLEY 


By Frederick O. Bartlett 


A spirited romance of tenement life, full 
of the eager thronging incident which marks 
the modern city. 


(Thlustrated, $1.50) 


A COUNTRY 
INTERLUDE 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


The love story of one summer told in 
letters from a charming country estate upon 
the Hudson River. The descriptive pass- 
ages recall Miss Hawthorne's famous grand- 


father. : 
($1.25) 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 

“ Rebecca is the most human and lovable | Minor key.’’—Roston 
of girls. — Zhe Outlook.’’ 
($1.25) ($1.50) 


FRONTIERSMEN 


By CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK 


These stories of the early pioneers in the 
country that is now Tennessee, show the rude 
frontier life of a century and a half ago. 


($1.50) 


VIOLETT 


By Baroness von 
Hutten 


‘Exquisite in concep- 
tion, dainty in execu- 
tion and heartstirring 
in its effect. Violett 
exhales artistic atmos- 
phere from cover to 


110th THOUSAND | cover, and reads like 
a Chopin melody in a 


Herald. 


THE HORSE-LEECH’S 
DAUGHTERS 
By Margaret Doyle Jackson 


An absorbing novel of the New York ot 
to-day, reflecting the mood of buoyancy 
and power which belongs to the great city. 


(#1.50) 


A TEXAS 
MATCHMAKER 


By Andy Adams 


The author of ‘‘ The Log of a Cowboy’’ 
tells of ranch life in Texas with much vigor 
and incident, relating the regular duties and 
many amusements of the cattlemen, 

(Illustrated by E. Boyel Smith, $1.50) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
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BIBLES FOR EVERYBODY 


Large, clear type, 
without making the 
size of the book 
bulky. All the 
merits looked for 
in up-to-date Bibles. 
Well made, hand- 
somely bound, 


Large variety. 


To-day you can 
buy a better made 
and more complete 


Bible 
for half the money 
you would have 
paid ten years ago 
for a book not half 
so good. 


ex 


This is but a PARTIAL, LIST of our immense stock of Bibles. 
No. Ceachers’ Bibles Price 


301. Genuine Bagster, all the Helps, French Morocco, Minion type, om circuit, 
red under gold edges, eee 
278. Morroco, minion type, not self-pronouncing, divinity circuit, $1.40 
401. French Morocco, Brevier type, divinity circuit, linen lined, $1.40 
279. Good Morocco, Minion type, self-pronouncing, red under gold edges, .. . $1.60 
0823. Oxford, Bourgeois type, self pronouncing, Egyptian seal, linen lined, 
round corners, 
701. Bagster, French Morocco, Long Primer type, linen lined, 
402. Bagster, French Morocco, Brevier type, leather lined, 
702. French Morocco, Long Primer type, leather lined, red under gold edges, 
divinity circuit, . . 
0822. Oxford, Bourgeois type, self-pronouncing, size 8% x 5% inches, Egyptian 
seal, leather lined, 
1403. Extra Morocco, Long Primer type, silk headband, twosilk markers, silk sewed, 
rolled grained lining to edge, 
833x. Oxford, /ndia Paper Edition, Bourgeois type, self-pronouncing, Alaska seal, 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed, red under gold edges, 


Workers’ Bibles, Containing Partial Helps 


277- Morocco, Minion type, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edge, . . $1.20 
2774. Morocco,Minion type, silk sewed, extra grained lining, silk headband and marker, $1. 45 


Reference Bibles, with concordance only 


850. /ndia Paper Ldition, self-pronouncing, Brevier type, Persian Morocco, silk 
sewed, leather lined to edge, 
950. Same description as above, only Long Primer type, 


Revised Bibles, Self-pronouncing, Verse Form 


225. International, Morocco, with references and maps, Long Primer type, silk head- 
band and marker, imitation silk lining, 
228. Same description as above, only 7eachers’ Edition,. . . 
227. Extra Morocco, Long Primer type, with references and maps, extra mouton 
leather lining, silk sewed, 
230. Same description as above, only 7eachers’; Edition, 
POSTAGE ON ALL THESE BIBLES, THIRTY CENTS EXTRA 


Cwenty-five Cent Bibles Sits47 Se issie*,, Sense’ ‘VPC: cloth bound, red edges, square 
Six Cent Cestament Saree Same size, binding, and type as Twenty-five Cent Bible. 
Four Cent Cestament ees ire si sitx x inches beech wccmta PTneled edges, 240 
Ai Bible for the home Are yglot Bible containing « copious and original piaalton at atotaens 


to parallel and illustrative passa f-pronounci vi cloth bound, size 844 x 5% x 1% inches, Long Primer 
type. SEND FOR NEW COMP fre ILLUSTRATI E CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Books Worth Having 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 
This series combines both features. The information is not only com- 
plete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are the latest as 


well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 


No one 


wishing to have a fund of general information or who is inspired with 

the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be without them. They 

average 200 pages, are 6x44 inches in size, well printed on good paper, 

handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 
EACH 50 CENTS 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life is often marred by bad manners. A 
perusal of this work will prevent such 
blunders. It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as for the less am- 
bitious. The subject is presented in a 
bright and interesting manner and repre- 
sents the latest vogue. 


LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. 
Most persons dislike letter writing because 
they fear they cannot say just the right 
thing. This admirable book not only shows 
by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but it 
teaches the reader to become an accom- 
plished original letter writer. 


QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
clever compilation of pithy quotations, se- 
lected from a great variety of sources, and 
alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. It contains all the popular quo- 
tations in current use, together with many 
— of prose and verse not usually 
found. 


SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. 
Who does not make them? The best of us 
do. Why not avoid them. Any one with 
the desire for self-improvement can. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or 
grammar when this book can be had. It 
teaches both without the study of either. 


PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. 
What is more disagreeable than a faulty 
pronunciation? No defect so clearly shows 
a lack of culture. This volume contains 
over 5000 words on which most of us are 
apt to trip. They are here pronounced in 
the clearest and simplest manner and ac- 
cording to the best authority. 


PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. 
Bechtel. Any one with the least desire to 
add to his vocabulary should have a copy 
of this book. It is designed mainly to meet 
the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, 
the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the 
wide-awake schoolboy or girl. 


TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What 
would you not give for the ability to re- 
spond to them? No need to give much 
when you can learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to do it; not 
only that, but, by example, it will show 
you the way. 


DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A com- 
plete instructor, beginning with the first 
positions and leading up to the square and 
round dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances, 


CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conun- 
drums are intellectual exercises which 
sharpen our wits and lead us to think 
quickly. This book contains an excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest, 
brightest, and most up-to-date conun- 
drums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical and French conundrums. 


HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 
There is no more popular form of enter- 
tainment than hypnotic exhibitions, and 
every one would like to know how to hyp- 
notize. By following the simple and con- 
cise instructions in this complete manual 
any one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 


PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
‘‘What shall we do to amuse ourselves and 
our friends?’’ is a question frequently pro- 
pounded. This complete volume most hap- 
pily answers this puzzling question, as it 
contains a splendid collection of all kinds 
of games for amusement, entertainment, 
and instruction. 


NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. No house- 
hold is exempt from sickness, and it gen- 
erally appears when no provision has been 
made for it. Not every one can have a 
professional nurse, but no one need be 
without this valuable work. The fullest 
particulars are given for the care of the 
sick, not only in the simple, but also in 
the more serious ailments of life. 


THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. There is no greater ability than 
the power of skilful debate. Here are di- 
rections for organizing debating societies, 
and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. Also a list of 
over 200 questions for debate, with argu- 
ments, both affirmative and negative. 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
Palmistry is one of the most popular sub- 
jects of the day. More people would be 
interested in it if they properiy understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trust- 
worthy information on the subject, and by 
means of it any one will be able to read 
character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 


LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal diffi- 
culties arise from ignorance of the minor 
points of law. This volume furnishes to 
the busy man and woman information on 
just such points as are likely to arise in 
every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them 


and 100 figures for the german. Illustrated. against mental worry and financial loss. 


OUR PRICE, 35 CENTS — BY MAIL, 43 CENTS 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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NOW READY SCRIBNERS 
MR. ELWELL’S NEW BOOK 


ELWELL’S 
ADVANCED BRIDGE 


By J. B. ELWELL, author of “Elwell on Bridge,” etc. With 
over 100 illustrations, including so fullpage illustrative hands, 
elaborately annotated. $1.50 net. (Postage 1o cents.) 


Particular attention is given to the dealer's play of the dummy hand ; the manage- 
ment of the trumps is outlined in detail and the underlying principles are fully illustrated by 
the complete play of selected hands. The writer has endeavored to make this work simple 
in arrangement and style, so as to be adapted to the capacity of all lovers of bridge, and 
comprehensive and complete, so as to be a sufficient and certain guide in the most difficult as 
well as in the easy situations. 


MR, ELWELL’S OTHER BRIDGE BOOKS 


Bridge Tournament Hands Elwell on Bridge 


With 12 full-page illustrations of Bridge The Principles and Rules of Play. ‘‘ The 
Hands. 60 cents net. (Postage 5 cents.) great authority.” $1.25 net. 





A Word About It has been hailed by the live press of the day as 
the livest book on the present Far East situation. 
The New York Herald, in a two column review says: “No 
student of the war can do without it.’’ 

The New York Tribune, in a two column review declares it 
“the most timely book.’’ 

The New York World reviews it, under a big news head, 


Angus Hamilton 


Fully Illustrated. $4.00 net among its cabled war features. 


The TEST PEACE and the 


By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT | WICES 4. NOVEL OF AMER- 
Author of “Aliens,” etc. By ANNA A. ROGERS 


An extremely strong story of contemporary Author of “ Sweethearts and Wives.” 

American life by a writer of very individ- This sparkling story begins at Washington, 
The singular in- moves to Japan and ends ina California 
ranch on the eve of the war with Spain. 
2 Pade? m It is a refreshing variation from the ordi- 
edly in her “Aliens,” are here at theit nary run of fiction, and embodies a good 


strongest. love story. 
12mo. $1.50. 12mo. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 


ual and original talent. 
tensity and power to move, shown repeat- 
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TWO MARCH NOVELS 


A BROKEN 
ROSARY 


By Edward Peple 


Illustrated in colour by Scotson Clark 
I2mo. $1.50 
One of the most stirring novels ever written. The story of a woman's 


love and a priest’s will;—and of the victory. 


How TYSON 
CAME HOME 


By William H. Rideing 
Author of “ The Captured Cunarder,” ‘“A-Saddle in the West,” 


“A Little Upstart,” etc. 


I2mo. $1.50 


A story of America and England to-day ; with two lovely heroines in the 


balance ;—and a perplexed hero. 


JOHN LANE: Convon: Vigo street. w. 
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By Henry Harland 
Author of “THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX ” 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO 


A BOOK THAT BUBBLES OVER WITH FUN i 
itsburg Post. 
One can merely READ IT AND ENJOY IT and be thankful. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 


To read it is TO BE REFRESHED 


Indianapolis Fournal, 


This story leaves you CHEERFULLER, more optimistic. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


Everyone will:feel HAPPIER and better when he has finished it. 


Chicago Fournal. 


SAID, THE FISHERMAN 


A new disciple of Kipling, 

‘**strikes twelve,’’ with his 

first book. Detroit Free Press. 
A wonderfully clever study 

of Turkey and the Turks. N.Y. Werld. 


There are parts of it which 

one feels might have been 

written by the authors of 

‘*The Arabian Nights,’’ if 

they were living to-day. N. Y. Globe. 
Never has an alien environ- 

ment and an alien life seemed 

more admirably caught. N.Y. Telegram. 


By Marmaduke Pickthall 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE’S 
LIST OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Contained, for the four months 
following their publication, one or 
all of these three: 
BARLASCH @f the GUARD, - By Henry Seton Merriman 
The LONG NIGHT, - - - - By Stanley Weyman 
The ADVENTURES of GERARD, - - By A. Conan Doyle 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND ILLUSTRATED SPRING LIST TO 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 141 £. asth st., New York 
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THE MAN ROOSEVELT 


A PORTRAIT SKETCH. 
BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP, 
Washington Correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 


An unprejudiced personal study of President Roosevelt, by one who has known him 
intimately for twenty-five years, as a man and a friend as well as a politician and a statesman. 
It is written from a thorough knowledge of practical politics, and with all the candor and 
fearlessness of a trained newspaper man, is rich in anecdote, and contains many bits of 
hitherto unwritten history. It is a revelation of THE MAN, HIS AIMS, AND HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Illustrated from Photographs. $1.25 net, Postage, 12 cents additional, 
and at all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM PENN 


By Aucustus C. BUELL, Author of ‘‘Sir William Johnson.’’ With many illustrations 
from prints and photographs. 8vo, cloth, $2.25 mez. 
Postage, 17 cents additional. 


HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS 


By MARY BEACH LANGTON. 


A popular treatise at a popular price. With 12 colored plates, many full-page illustra- 
tions in half-tone, and a map of the rug district. 12mo, cloth, $2.co net. Postage, 15 cents 
additional. 


Two Important Novels 
THE IMPERIALIST 


By Mrs. EVERARD COorTEs (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘‘An American Girl in Lon- 
don,’’ “Those Delightful Americans.’’ Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A delightful picture of society in a Canadian town, eveywhere colored by the humor and clever characteriza~ 
tion that are such well known qualities of Mrs, Cotes’s literary style. 


THE VINEYARD 


By JOHN OLIVER HosBEs (Mrs. Craigie). Author of ‘‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,” etc. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography 


Ready, March 25. 
D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York, 
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Address all communications to Book News, 
Fokhn Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the change in the size of the “Book 
News” page. The ordinary column has been 
widened and lengthened, thus increasing the 
material capacity of the page as a whole. This 
change may involve at times a slight difference 
in the thickness of the magazine, but we would 
impress upon our readers the fact that any 
such decrease in thickness does not mean a 
corresponding decrease in matter. It does, 
however, together with certain other altera- 
tions, mean a decided typographical improve- 
ment, one that we feel sure our friends will 
note and appreciate. 


EDITORIAL 


WAKE UP! 


gt Spring will be summoning the 
birds back fromthe Southland and, 

touching her magic sceptre to the 
bud now cosily in slumber, she will in- 
fuse them with new life, so that they will 
grow and break and blossom, and at 


length will yield their customary contri- 
bution to the coming happy festival of 
Nature’s New Year. 

Old winter arrived, a lusty conqueror 
this year; he stayed and showed himself 
a harsh and hard taskmaster, wherefore 
many of us are looking forward eagerly to 
the mild and gentle reign of the young 
spring months. 

True, Jack Frost and the Snow Father 
have afforded us many a pretty scene dur- 
ing the weeks just past. The big, soft 
flakes that have of late quite frequently 
filled the crisp air have several times re- 
solved themselves into a covering so com- 
pact as to give the appearance of decora- 
tive sculpture work carved from fine and 
glistening marble of Cararra. But the 
travel and the traffic of the streets soon 
devastate this purity and whiteness, and 
the price which the eye must pay for the 
scene of beauty is the offensive and many 
times continued sight and inconvenience of 
mud and brown slush. 

The Spring, however, will bring her 
usual warmth and holiday attiring. In all 
her festal robes she will come tripping with 
light footfall from out the balmy South 
and summerland, and crossing the brown 
meadows, the dull fields and traversing the 
barren pdor taaer ee she will cry in each, 
“Wake up! wake up!” And up will spring 
the green grass, up will grow and joyously 
unfold the flowers, the trees putting forth 
new shoots and donning quickly their 
green garments will bow their heads and 
do their homage to the graceful queen. 
The birds will carol merrily and the young 
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brooks will frolic and leap. The sun, high 
up in heaven, will look down with smile 
and eye benign. 

And we humans? What gift shall we 
bring to the celebration of this springtime 
coronation day? Shall we not wake up, 
too, with all the rest of nature’s children, 
and sing aloud and merry-make? We 
have grown dull and phlegmatic through 
the winter. We, too, need the spiriting 
elixir of renewed youth. With all the 
world young we, also, must be youthful, 
and who can withstand the magnetism of 
Nature’s exuberance? Like the Phoenix, 
of ancient fable, the earth must be born 
anew to preserve her beauty. With the 
winter she fades and dies away, but with 
the spring new blood surges throughout 
her veins, her form once more is rendered 
fair, her face regains the marvelous beauty 
that has been worn and frozen away. So 
our hearts need a new infusion and uplift- 
ing. The weariness of a year’s existence 
develops melancholy and ennui, but when 
the earth casts off the old robe and dances 
out in glittering array, blithe spirit prom- 
inent in every feature and all gladness in 
the aspect, who of us can resist the quick 


NEWS 


impulse to leap up and forth and join our- 
selves unto the frolic and the tempting fes- 
tivities of the gala event? 

The poet’s heart must and will respond 
to the summons! Recall how it is said of 
Chaucer that he knelt to kiss the newly- 
opened daisy! Oh, that all of us might 
know his beautiful simplicity, might ex- 
perience the joy that he experienced in 
merely living. Oh, that we might all, like 
trustful, happy children, secure in faith 
and dominated by high hope, that we 
might all “wake up” to the beauties and 
sublimities of this fair garden of the world, 
that we might cast out and away the sor- 
didness and the discontentment and, recog- 
nizing the possibilities of our God-given 
mission on ‘earth, and feeling the aspira- 
tions to accomplish that mission in the 
best and highest way, might strive with all 
our puny powers, depending in fullest con- 
fidence upon the one and only Supreme 
Power’ to make our every day an epoch 
near and nearer that marvelous Land of 
our Ideals and Dreams, where age will 
come not nor the winter, and where hearts 
and minds and souls will be forever per- 
fect and young. 


THE DEBUT OF SPRING 


Dame Nature bade Mother Earth prepare, 
For the graceful young Spring’s debut, 


“Make haste,” she cried, with her haughty nod, 


“Have everything beautiful, gay and new!” 


So Earth awoke from her long winter’s sleep, 
And aroused all her children dear, 

Bidding them don their best, freshest attire, 
As the Spring’s “coming out” was drawing near. 


Then in a trice all the fields grew green, 
The wild flowers vied in opening, 

The brook children merrily gamboled free, 
Ah! ’twas a sight worth beholding! 


At last was the day for the great event come, 
All the woods stood robed in green, 

The Quaker-Maid and the Violet, too, 
*Mid the emerald leaves were early seen. 


And the sky above was all blue and calm, 
And the sun laughed aloud in his glee, 
And all the birds in glad chorus sang 
Till the echoes rang from sea to sea. 


And when at last Spring, radiant, arriyed, 
With her cheeks aglow and her fair hair wreathed, 
A dozen resplendent gallants in her train, 
She to each of the throng a bright smile bequeathed. 


Then at once her gracious reign began, 
And glorious the days that ensued, 
Until Summer, so handsome and debonair, 
The heart of the young £ pring successfully wooed! 
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THE FUTURE OF CHINA AT STAKE 


Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa, con- 
nected for nearly seventy years with the 
Japanese University of Tokio, in speak- 
ing at the Commercial Club, declared that: 

“Russia and not China was the ‘Yellow 
Peril,’ and that Russia’s success against Japan 
would mean the occupation of China by the 
descendants cf the very hordes to keep out 
whom she had built the great wall. 

“‘Suppose to-morrow,’ said the professor, 
‘the Japanese fleet is crushed; there will be 
nothing to prevent Russia from taking Pekin. 
Who is going to say anything after she does 
take it? It will then be too late to say any- 
thing. America and civilization have a very 
deep interest in the issue. You may say Japan 
seeks to seize territory in Korea, or Russia to 
take territory in Manchuria. This is only the 
beginning of it; this is not the trap, but the 
cheese. Suppose these 400,000,000 of Chinese 
are reduced under Russia—or Russia and 
France. Suppose we have a tremendous em- 
pire built up, not on the strong things in 
Chinese character, as it might be, but upon 
aspirations crushed out even as the aspirations 
of the Finns have been crushed out—upon a 
barbarism that gives to the world the massacre 
at Kishineff—where then are we to be found? 

“We stand for a different type of life. The 

hinese are our neighbors. We have a duty 
o ourselves and we have a duty to them. Can 

e allow Japan, acting as champion of China, 
f liberal ideas, of the advancement of a new 
ivilization and our own American interests— 
an we allow Japan to be crushed? 

““The Marquis Ito, that Great Japanese 
tatesman, said last year that Americans and 

uropeans do not look far ahead. “When 
ou are thinking of a national policy,” he said, 
‘you look about two years ahead. We look at 
east 100 years ahead, sometimes 200 or 300 
years ahead. We are looking after great things 
nd not after little interests that may be up for 
he moment.” 

“*This is a crisis for the whole of civiliza- 
ion. The great Chinese empire, with all it in- 
yolves—is it to enter the sort of life and sys- 
em that our people represent, or into the sys- 
em of absolutism which Russia represents? 

e have no technical ground for doing any- 
hing now, but we have the right to look on 
vith keenest interest and put our finger in for 

ood at the earliest moment.’ ”—“INDIAN- 
POLIS NEWS.” 


JAPAN’S CASE AGAINST RUSSIA 
From the official statements published by 
uthority of both the Russian and Japanese 
bOvernments it is made quite clear that the 
resent breach was caused by the unwilling- 
ess of the former to give any pledges assuring 
Pspect for the territorial integrity and inde- 
endence of China. Russia throughout the 


negotiations declined to discuss the question 
of Manchuria, the demands of Japan in this re- 
gard being described in the Russian official 
statement as “naturally inadmissible.” There 
was great readiness shown at St. Petersburg, 
however, to discuss Korea, with a view to im- 
posing limits upon Japan’s liberty of action in 
that quarter. 

The extreme concession offered by Russia 
was “not to impede” Japan or other Powers in 
“the enjoyment of rights and privileges ac- 
quired by them (in Manchuria) under existing 
treaties with China.” Inasmuch as this con- 
cession was unaccompanied by any guarantee 
of Chinese sovereignty in that province, it 
was, as the Japanese statement truly says, “of 
no practical value;” for as treaty rights are 
only co-existent with sovereignty, the absorp- 
tion of Manchuria by Russia would at once an- 
nul all privileges acquired there in virtue of 
treaties with China. Moreover, the concessions 
offered were further hedged about by a proviso 
against the establishment in Manchuria of for- 
eign settlements and by restrictions upon Jap- 
anese activity in Korea—the evident purpose 
whereof was to strengthen Russia’s position in 
Northern China. It should be added that Ja- 
pan’s proposals included one to recognize Rus- 
sia’s special interests in railway enterprises in 
Manchuria. 

The Japanese Government, apparently, is 
animated by the same purpose as that ex- 
pressed in Secretary Hay’s note to the Powers 
—the preservation intact of the Chinese Em- 
pire; and this is the only means whereby the 
privileges granted by recent commercial treat- 
ies can be permanently secured. Of course, 
Japan was influenced by political as well as 
commercial considerations to resort to arms; 
for the declaration of the Japanese Government 
that “the integrity and independence of Korea” 
are indispensable to its own welfare and safety 
should be read so as to include the independ- 
ence of China as well. The policy of Japan 
involves an application to conditions in the 
Far East of the principles of the Monroe doc- 
trine; and in the pursuit of such a policy she 
cannot fail to have the sympathy of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


RUSSIA’S ARMAMENT COMPARED WITH 
JAPAN’S 


J. Sloat Fassett, in his article, “Korea 
as the Prize of War,” which appeared in 
the “American Monthly Review of Re- 
views” for February, writes: 

“As to the relative strength of Russia and 


Japan available for the purpose of a land and 
‘naval war in the Orient, there is considerable 


difference of opinion. According to the mili- 
tary budget of Russia, her army would seem to 
be about 1,400,000. According to the budget of 
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the Japanese Empire, her army would seem to 
number about 140,000, with a reserve of about 
140,000 more. Many military writers, however, 
estimate Russia’s military strength as in’ the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000, and even higher, and 
some estimate the military strength of Japan 
as at 600,000, and higher. As to the efficiency 
of the military organization of the two empires, 
critics differ. The naval strength of Japan is 
confessedly greater than the strength of Rus- 
sia in Oriental waters. Russia has on the 
Asiatic station seven battleships, with one bat- 
tleship, the Ossliabia, at present in the Medi- 
terranean, which belongs to the Asiatic squad- 
ron, and another, the Alexander III, which is 
to be sent out in the spring of 1904. She has 
four armored cruisers already in Eastern wa- 
ters, with another on her way out, which was 
at Bizerta on December 18 last. She has six 
protected cruisers of the first class in Oriental 
waters, with two on their way out, which were 
at Bizerta on December 18, and one protected 
cruiser of the second class. She has twelve 
torpedo-boat destroyers in Oriental waters, 
and seven on their way out. She has six tor- 
pedo boats at Port Arthur, ten torpedo boats 
at Vladivostok, and four on their way out from 
the Black Sea. 

“Japan has six battleships and six armored 
cruisers, eighteen protected cruisers, nine un- 
protected cruisers and a greater number of 
torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers 
than Russia, and has two armored cruisers, 
which she recently purchased, oh the way out. 
France, the possible ally of Russia, has only 
one battleship in the Orient, four armored 
cruisers, three protected cruisers, with a num- 
ber of smaller boats. England, the possible 
ally of Japan, has five battleships on the Asiatic 
station, two armored cruisers, eight protected 
cruisers and a large number of torpedo boats 
and torpedo-boat destroyers, and smaller boats, 
besides having at the East India station, five 
protected cruisers. Neither Russia nor Japan 
can well afford to have war, for it takes money 
to conduct, successfully, modern war. Russia’s 
national debt is in excess of $3,300,000,000, and 


the most recent fiscal report shows a deficit . 


in revenues. Japan’s debt is $279,000,000, and 
she has only about $26,000,000 in.cash on hand. 
But the issues at stake are so important, events 
grow so rapidly, the concern of Russia and 
Japan is so intimate, and the actual situation 
of Japan is so desperate, that ordinary con- 
siderations of prudence may be brushed aside 
and war begin, the outcome of which no man 
would be rash enough to undertake to 
prophesy, further than that it is bound to be of 
most momentous interest and consequence to 
the world at large.” 


EUROPEAN DISTRUST OF OUR 
ASIATIC POLICY 


Russia, expressing herself through a cen- 
‘sored but official organ in St. Petersburg, has 
revealed her surprise at “the unexpected and 
curious” attitude of the United States in the 
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Far East. The “Novoye Vremya’”’ feels justi- 
fied in asserting that “the United States desires 
Japan to attack Russia.” This sort of conjec- 
ture does not surprise the London “Times,” 
whose Russian correspondents report a very 
anti-American feeling in official St. Petersburg. 
But Russian distrust of the Asiatic policy of 
the United States would appear to be con- 
tagious. It has spread through some news- 
papers in France and Germany, and has now 
reached England, where the London “Daily 
News” gives publicity “from an authoritative 
Russian source” to the following candid state- 
ments: 

“Look at the policy of the’ United States, for 
example. The United States helped the revo- 
lution in Cuba. The press brought about the 
war against Spain for supposed tyranny in 
Cuba, and by stating that Cuba ought to be 
free from the tyranny of Spain. When the war 
ended, Cuba was not allowed to adopt a con- 
stitution without accepting and embodying in 
it certain amendments imposed by the United 
States Government. These amendments re- 
















of the United States, and also included a stip- 
ulation not to make any treaties with foreign 
Powers without the consent of the United 
States, not to contract any loans beyond the 
reasonable means of Cuba which would en- 
danger the independence of Cuba, confirmation 
of the concessions which had been given by 
the American military administration to all 
sorts of adventurers who came there, and last, 
but not least, to submit to all the sanitary 
ordinances which might be dictated from 
Washington. What, therefore, was left te 
Cuba? The United States also made the Cuban 
Government to understand that the America' 
troops would not be withdrawn until all thos¢ 
concessions had been made. The first thing 
America did after this was to force upon Cub 
a treaty by which all American goods had té 
receive a concession in the tariff of from 
twenty to forty per cent. to the exclusion o 
every other nation. That is what Americ 
calls the policy of the open door. 

“Russia is in a similar position in Man 
churia except that that country is on her owl 
borders, and, therefore, a more important con 
sideration, America considered she was withi 
her rights to impose on Cuba all those condi 
tions, and to keep all benefit from trade ex 
clusively for the United States. When an 
foreign Power, including Great Britain, pro 
tested, the United States simply sat down o 
that protest. That was known as the Monro 
doctrine. 

“Then turn to what America has done in t 
Philippines. When America got t 
Philippines, she passed an act by which 
mining concessions should be granted only t 
United States citizens, thus barring citizens 4 
all other countries from any such advantagt 
America then instituted export duties on ceé 
tain raw products, excluding, of course, 
United States from their operation. Th 
again, was a flagrant violation of the princip 
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of the open door, for when there is any change 
in the sovereignty of territories the new sov- 
ereignty ought to keep the old treaty obliga- 
tions. 

“On the presumption that a similar state of 
affairs would arise in Manchuria at some future 
date, the United States and certain other 
Powers want to bind the Russian Government 
with all sorts of promises. America wants to 
do this after the violation of international obli- 
gations already indicated. The policy in Wash- 
ington is to push on Japan to make war.” 

Bitter comment has appeared lately in Rus- 
sian newspapers, even of the class subject to 
a strict preliminary censorship, concerning 
American sympathy with Japan. A writer in 
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able to Japan, though the general sentiment, 
it recognizes, is pro-Japan and anti-Russian. 

The most outspoken criticism of the Amer- 
ican attitude in any Russian organ seems to be 
that of Viceroy Alexieff’s mouthpiece, the 
port Arthur “Novy Krai.” It declares that, so 
far as Manchuria is concetned, Japar never 
would have dared to meddle with Russia if 
she had not been encouraged and urged on by 
the United States. It says: 

“Japan is not the real opponent. Her pro- 
vocative tone is not inspired by anything within 
her own nature. Her whole strength lies in 
the support of the United States. The latter 
Power will not relinquish her right of free 
trading in Manchuria. And once two new ports 


EMPEROR Of KOREA 


Courtesy “* Literary Digest "’ 


the “Novoye Vremya” said that this feeling is 
incomprehensible, Russia having had no trou- 
ble with the United States, and having at 
critical times shown good-will toward the great 
republic. The Trans-Asian Railway, too, built 
by Russia at such enormous sacrifice, would 
greatly benefit American trade in Manchuria 
and Siberia, and the hostility of “the ruling cir- 
cles” and the newspapers to Russia he thought 
as incomprehensible as it is ungrateful. 
Editorially the same paper says that the 
United States has no more to do with the 
present Far Eastern question than Russia has 
to do with Panama. It is inconceivable, it con- 
tinues, that the United States should contem- 
plate any initiative, any sort of action, favor- 


are opened there at the instance of America, 
the activity of Russia and of others in the Far 
East will be reduced to zero.” 

The paper goes on to show that Russian 
competition with the United States in Man- 
churia has reduced the demand for American 
cotton, flour and kerosene oil, and that fact, 
it says, has awakened the resentment of the 
Washington Government. Hence the demand 
for the open door and the sympathy with 
Japan’s attitude. There is a vital connection 
between the Chino-American treaty and the 
Japanese demands upon Russia, concludes the 
“Novy Krai,” and it implies that Russia ought 
not to allow the opening of new ports in Man- 
churia. 
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EFFECT OF A RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR ON 
THE BALKAN PROBLEM 


Not a little recent moderation in the attitude 
of St. Petersburg toward Tokyo was attribut- 
able to the effect a Russo-Japanese war might 
have in aggravating the problem of the Bal- 
kans, in the opinion of various European or- 
gans. The “Petite Republique” (Paris) thinks 
an uprising in the spring inevitable throughout 
Macedonia, and the “Pester Lloyd’ believes 
the possibility strengthened the hands of Count 
Lamsdorff in urging moderation upon the 
Czar’s Government. The “Neues Wiener 
Tageblatt” declares that in Servia and Bulgaria 
active military preparations are being made 
with an eye to developments. The Leipsic 
“Grenzboten” thinks there is a close connec- 
tion between Russian policy in the Balkans 
and Russian policy in the Far East. “In view 
of the whole course of Russian policy since 
1878,” it declares, “Czar Nicholas could not 
permit a conflict between Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Russia might inevitably have to take sides at 
a moment when her whole attention was di- 
rected toward Asia. There, however, she has 
far more to lose than she now has to gain in 
the Balkans.” The “Independence Belge” 
(Brussels) thinks too much importance is at- 
tached to the warlike element among the Czar’s 
advisors, and that the Balkan question is not 
the trump card in the hands of the peace party 
in St. Petersburg. “The Macedonian question 
is, after all, only a minor branch of the great 
Eastern question,” declares Edward Dicey in 
“The Nineteenth Century and After” (Lon- 
don). The friends of the Macedonians may 
be miscalculating the effect of a Russo-Jap- 
anese war on the Balkan problem, according 
to the London “Spectator,” which remarks: 

“It is stated with some appearance of author- 
ity that the Bulgarian Government has re- 
solved, if Russia is fairly immersed in a war 
with Japan, to compel the Sultan to grant the 
demands of his Macedonia subjects, as it 
would have done long since but for dread of 
Russian interference. The report is still un- 
confirmed, but derives additional weight from 
a very sharp note which complains 
that the Porte breaks its commercial treaties 
with Bulgaria, and ‘persecutes’ Bulgarians in 
its European dominions. Their villages are as- 
signed to Musselmans, their bishops are pro- 
hibited from moving to and fro, and the Porte, 
which is not now hampered by revolution, does 
nothing to succor their misfortunes. Therefore, 
‘if the Porte ‘is sincere,’ it will alter its be- 
havior. If Bulgaria has really determined on 
action, that is not a bad beginning, for its 
grievances are undeniable, and if it has the 
physical force to undertake the risk, furnish 
good technical grounds for war. Bulgaria 
will, however, find, we fear, that Austria is no 
more prepared than Russia for a revolution in 
European Turkey; and Austria has no Japan- 
ese war on hand.”’—Translations made for 
“The Literary Digest.” 


BOOK NEWS 


A CITY WITHOUT STRIKES 


Ray Stannard Baker, in February Mc- 
CLuRE’s tells of the labor union conditions 
as they exist in San Francisco. It is 
unique to view this state of peace and lack 
of turbulence, so in contrast with the con- 
tinual disturbances in our Eastern cities. 

Writes Mr. Baker: 


“San Francisco presents an extraordinary 
and significant new phase of the labor prob- 
lem. For two years past, while other parts 
of the country have been embroiled with in- 
dustrial conflicts, no strikes of moment have 
occurred in San Francisco. Why? 

“We are already familiar with two sorts 
of industrial peace: First, the ancient condi- 
tion in which the employer is supreme, treat- 
ing his workmen well or ill according to his 
nature, and preventing strikes by preventing 
labor organization; and second, that modern 
condition, well exemplified in the Pennsylva- 
nia coal regions, in which miner and coal 
baron are equally well organized—a state of 
armed neutrality in which neither side dares 
go to war. But in San Francisco we have a 
new kind of industrial peace, a condition, per- 
haps, without precedent, in which the ancient 
master, the employer, has been hopelessly 
defeated and unionism reigns supreme. 

“The employers of San Francisco are flat 
on their backs,’ a prominent contractor told 
me; ‘when a labor leader makes a demand we 
give in without a word. We can’t do any- 
thing else.’ 

“They own the town,’ another employer 
said to me. 

“No other city presents a condition more 
pregnant with meaning for the people of 
America than San Francisco. It shows the 
extreme result of the present amazing activ- 
ities in labor organization; here the grip of 
the union is most powerful, its authority 
most unquestioned, its monopoly most per- 
fect. And the reality of to-day in San Fran- 
cisco is the possibility of to-morrow in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and other cities.” 


SUMMARY OF THE CANAL QUESTION 


“Two hundred million dollars looks like a 
large investment, even for a wealthy country 
such as the United States,” says Professor 
Emory R. Johnson in “Everybody’s;” “but in 
comparison with the results that may be ac- 
complished the expenditure is small. While 
it is not recommended that the Panama Canal 
shall be so managed as to secure a large net 
revenue, our country can, if it desires to do 
so, easily recover in a comparatively short 
time the amount invested. By spending, on 
an average, $20,000,000 a year for the next 
decade, the United States will secure a canal 
from which, during the succeeding twenty 
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years, by means of moderate tolls, an income 
can be obtained that will meet current ex- 
penses and return to our national treasury the 
entire $200,000,000. During those twenty 
years, and for all time to come, American in- 
dustries and the trade of our country and every 
nation will annually derive the immeasurable 
advantages resulting from improved facilities 
for commercial intercourse. Nor will larger 
commerce and greater wealth be the sole or 
highest gain which the world will derive. 
Whatever brings the people of the world 
closer together advances civilization and 
hastens the ultimate triumph of justice within 
and among all the nations of the earth.” 


GROWING INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT 
IN THE SOUTH 


An able and timely editorial in the Feb- 
ruary CENTURY reads in part: 


“There has been much commendation lately 
of the action of the Board of Trustees of a 
Southern college .in refusing to accept the 
resignation of a professor who had been 
fiercely criticised for the non-official expres- 
sion of certain opinions concerning the race 
question. These opinions were not shared by 
the members of the Board of Trustees, but, 
having faith in the professor ‘both as a man 
and a teacher,’ they firmly and courageously 
refused to let him go. In the stand they took 
these trustees did good work, not merely for 
their college and for the South, but for the 
cause of academic freedom in general, and the 
still greater cause of the freedom of opinion 
and of speech everywhere. 

“The incident referred to is not the only 
sign of late of growing independence of 
thought and action in the South noticeable 
in connection, as might be expected, with 
colleges and universities, and emphasized by 
the conduct of some of the Courts of justice in 
their condemnation of injuries to black men. 

“One special reason for the difficulty of 
independent opinion in the South is, of course, 
the presence of the eternal ‘race problem.’ 
The abolition of slavery greatly relieved the 
pressure upon opinion and its expression. But 
the peculiar problem still remains in an acute 
form, with always a natural, if not always 
well-advised, resentment at what is looked 
upon as ‘outside interference.’ In the cir- 
cumstances such an occurrence as the reten- 
tion of the professor who, in the honesty of 
his convictions, had offended public sentiment, 
is all the more creditable.” 


HUMAN GHOULS AND THEIR FOUL WORK 
IN GREAT DISASTERS 


At every great disaster there seems to 
spring up a class of vile robbers who not 
only rob the dead and dying, but no doubt 
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increase the suffering of the injured by the 
brute force they employ in satisfying their 
greed. The Iroquois Theatre fire pre- 
sented numerous examples of this fiendish 
thieving, three of the criminals having con- 
fessed to the taking of jewels and money 
from the persons of the injured and dead. 
From the amount lost in personal property 
known to have been carried by certain vic- 
tims in the holocaust, there must have been 
much of the devilish werk accomplished. 
In the great Ashtabula Bridge disaster one 
surviving victim of the wreck tells how, 
awaking to consciousness, he bethought 
himself of his watch, a gift from his father, 
and a large sum of money which he car- 
ried. He managed to slip the watch and 
chain about his neck, letting the watch 
fall beneath his vest. The money he put 
together in an inside pocket. He had 
scarcely finished when two men came along 
and under pretense of aiding him started 
to carry him from among the debris. When 
a certain distance was reached they han- 
dled him so roughly that he fainted, and 
upon awaking he found himself alone and 
the money gone. The watch had escaped 
the eye of the robbers. 

A severe penalty should be paid by all 
caught in this sort of stealing. Examples 
should be made of men so little human 
that they will deliberately cause additional 
suffering to those already in agony. Of 
course, the opportunities for escape are 
numerous in these places, where so great 
a confusion invariably reigns, but every 
effort should be made to trace missing arti- 
cles, and a punishment of such order dealt 
out to discovered culprits that would cause 
others to pause before they take the risks 
entailed in the pursuit of their foul pur- 
pose. 


CAN THE TOP OF MOUNT MC KINLEY BE 
REACHED ? 


In his article, in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
for February, describing his recent attempt 
to ascend Mount McKinley, in Alaska, Dr. 
Frederick Cook discusses the possibilities 
of a successful ascent. He ventures the 
opinion that the task is more difficult than 
that presented by any of the Alpine 


ascents. 
“As to the future efforts to climb Mount 
McKinley,” says Dr. Cook, “it is not likely 
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that the highest peak in North America will 
be abandoned as impossible of ascent until the 
great mountain has been thoroughly explored 
for a route from every side. I hope to .be 
able to make an attempt from the east. In 
the meantime other mountaineers will con- 
sider the project. Any attempt to reach the 
summit is sure to prove a more prodigious 
task than Alpine enthusiasts are likely to real- 
ize. The area of the mountain is far inland, 
making the transportation of supplies and men 
a very arduous task. It is surely the steepest 
of all the great mountains, and arctic conditions 
begin at the very base. Unlike Mt. St. Elias, 
the glaciation is not extensive enough to offer 
an all-ice route. The prospective conqueror of 
this immense uplift must pick his path over 
broken stones, icy slopes, sharp cliffs and an 
average slope of 45 degrees for at least 14,000 
feet. It is an effort which, for insurmountable 
difficulties and hard disappointments, is com- 
parable with the task of expeditions to reach 
the north pole.” 


DREYFUS 


“The world has no right to be weary of the 
Dreyfus case until justice has been done,” says 
“Everybody’s Magazine.” “Twice last year 
Dreyfus petitioned for a revision of the sen- 
tence of the Rennes court-martial. His first 
application failed in the French Cabinet, al- 
though the Minister of War, General Andre, 
had declared in the Chamber of Deputies, that 
the Government was ready to make inquiry. 
Last December Mr. Valle, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, decided to refer Dreyfus’s request and 
some matters of fact and papers relating 
thereto to a commission of revision composed, 
as the law requires, of three Judges of the 
Court of Cassation and three officials of the 
Ministry of Justice. A Protestant, a Catholic 
and a Jew Judge were selected as the three 
Judges. The Minister may overrule the report 
of the commission. His granting Dreyfus’s 
petition seems to indicate that he is willing 
that the sentence should be revised. For the 
honor of the French Army and the French 
nation, disgraced by perjury, forgery and sup- 
pression of sentence committed by certain of- 
ficers, it is to be desired that the judicial in- 
quiry may go to the bottom of this miserable 
business, and that the nationalists, anti-Semites, 
‘patriots,’ and so forth will not be more than 
usually crazy until the truth, is established.” 


MR. SOTHERN’S NEW PLAY 


If the Mait AND ‘ExpREss is to be re- 
lied on, Mr. Sothern is scarcely like to win 
much fame from his venture in dramatic 
composition. Writes the critic of the 
paper above mentioned : 


“If anybody had said there could be a worse 
play than one that lately threw an expectant 
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first-night audience into a giggling hysteria, 
he would have been pronounced as crazy as 
poor mad Tom. But ‘The Light That. Lies in 
Woman’s Eyes’ has been presented at the Cri- 
terion; and the dramatic season has still more 
than four months to run. 

“This latest contribution to theatrical errata 
was written by E. H. Sothern, the eminent 
actor, for his wife, Virginia Harned. Mr. 
Sothern has recently done credit to himself in 
‘Hamlet,’ and he was last seen here in Justin 
Huntley McCarthy’s “The Proud Prince,’ which 
won for him some praise. Miss Harned’s per- 
sonation of the uphappy heroine of ‘Iris’ last 
winter was of such quality as commanded at- 
tention, at least subtracted nothing from the 
favorable estimation in which she had long 
been held. 

“That an actor so disciplined and an actress 
so keen ever could have perpetrated ‘The Light 
That Lies in Woman’s Eyes,’ under the aegis 
of Manager Charles Frohman, is but one more 
symptom indicating spinal meningitis as the 
present affliction of the New York stage.. It 
would be a great relief to say this is the worst. 
But that were too hopeful a view. 

“The first scene of this play is laid in ‘Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage, Stratford-on-Avon. There 
several American tourists, personated by ac- 
tors who seem to declare in every movement 
that they know the whole thing is stupid; the 
dullest of Englishmen, who bores the audience 
as well as the tourists; an Arctic explorer, 
whose moral sense was evidently frost bitten 
in Franz Josef Land, and several other per- 
sons whose flatulency is hard to classify, talk 
and enact inanities, while Lady Lorna Leinster 
(Miss Harned) declaims florid and inapt se- 
lections from Shakespeare. 

“There is a girl, Margaret Mayfield, who has 
had the measles or something, and is blind. To 
save her life the explorer with gelid morals 
pretends to be her lover, who is really absent 
in South Africa. This therapeutic love making 
angers the alliterative Lady Lorna Leinster, 
and she determines that she, too, will be a pill. 
She will make the explorer love her and then 
she will make him sick. After that she recites 
the dream of Clarence or something, and acts 
like a nightmare. 

“A performance of ‘As You Like It’ is to be 
given out of doors. (A new Rosalind next 
year, maybe? Miss WHarned looks well in 
doublet and hose.) The ‘silly ass’ Englishman 
is cast for Orlando, but he is such a bad actor 
that the aurora borealis man takes his place. 
He has been so busy hunting for the North 
Pole that he doesn’t know much about women, 
and so falls into the trap, and in love with the 
alliterative one. 

“Lorna, as Rosalind, drives into the Forest 
of Arden in a neat 1904 wagon, and rehearsal 
of the love scenes of ‘As You Like It’ begins. 
The explorer grows deeply in earnest. Lorna 
laughs at him; he forgets he is not a polar 
bear and hugs her; Lorna recites some more 
Shakespeare at him; he cries, in voice terrible, 
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harsh, Third avenue, ‘Coquette! Jilt! * You 
shall love me. Yow shall!’ Curtain on the 
weird Forest of Arden. 

“The explorer explores his brain and finds 
an idea. If this were only Corsica! He would 
hire brigands—Eureka! Gypsies incamp! He 
employs them to seize the alliterated lady and 
to bind her to a tree and himself to another, 
but so lightly that he can release himself and 
gallantly rescue the lady. Having absorbed 
the ransom idea the gypsies tie him securely. 
The chief of the gypsies then reveals the whole 
scheme to Lorna. The explorer promises to 
pay the sum demanded for freedom and ‘on 
his honor as a gentleman’ not to run and tell. 

“When he and Lorna are free he shows her 
how sure he was of winning her with such low 
trickery, by producing a marriage license he 
had secured in advance. She jumps on it. He 
recites something about sailing, sailing, sailing 
in a submarine boat to the North Pole, bids 
her melodramatic good-bye, and leaves her 
with a sort of ‘guess-that’ll-fetch-you’ expres- 
sion. She picks up his blood-stained handker- 
chief and weeps in it (Rosalind, 1904), while 
the voice of the explorer comes back in a 
mocking ‘ha, ha!’ 

“But instead of going about the proper busi- 
ness of the ice man the explorer turns up at 
the church next day, when the blind girl is 
about to be married to her lover, who has 
come back from Africa. Lorna and another 
bridesmaid wear gowns that look alike. The 
explorer approaches a gown, turns his back 
to it, and tells the person inside it that he is 
really much cut up and sore, and is going far, 
far away to have his heart frapped. And then, 
mirabile dictu! It isn’t the other bridesmaid 
he is talking to. It is the rhythmic lady. She 
climbs down from the stepladder, where she 
has been working on the decorations of the 
church, and surrenders to the man she has 
called a cad. She guessed right the first time. 

“Being a thrifty girl, Lorna has saved the 
marriage license, and so the wedding takes 
place on the spot, while the choir boys sing. 
It is almost as good as “The Fatal Wedding’ 
or ‘The Evil Men Do.’ 

“Tt is something to have iearned what Mr. 
Sothern’s favorite passages from Shakespeare 
are; but at what cost!” 


FORBES ROBERTSON AS HAMLET 


Those who saw Mr. Forbes Robertson 
play “Hamlet” during his recent Philadel- 
phia engagement are doubtless going 
about with lighter hearts and happier hopes 
for a better condition of the drama. Mr. 
Robertson exemplifies that rare combina- 
tion of scholar and actor, his Hamlet is 
that of Irving in his palmiest days, with 


something added. Mr. Robertson has a 


peculiarly melodious and rangeful voice, 


he has all the needed intensity and he looks 
the part. There was much promise in the 
appreciative applause that greeted his per- 
formance throughout. Perhaps there is 
still a sufficiently large American public 
to support the production of “best” things. 


BOOKS OF PRICELESS VALUE BURNED 


An official report made on losses _result- 
ing from the fire at the University Library, 
Turin, the most famous in Italy, January 
26, shows that about 3700 manuscripts, in- 
cluding most all those of Oriental origin, 
were destroyed. The number of volumes 
iost has not yet been established. It seems 
certain that 3000 volumes of Greek, Latin 
and other codices were consumed, as well 
as the precious Venetian collection ‘of 
books from the library of Cardinal Della 
Rovere. The codices from the celebrated 
Bobbio Abbey appear to have been saved, 
as was the Incunabula collection. 

Among the ancient codices saved is a 
very ancient codex of the fourth century, 
containing the Gospels, as well as many 
others of later date. A classic mediaeval 
book of the greatest value called ““Hueres 
de Turin,” by the Duke de Berry, for 
which Great Britain once offered almost 
any sum of money, now appears to have 
been destroyed, as was an ancient French 
translation of Dante. Of this latter work, 
however, there exists another copy in 
France. 

The Duke of Genoa, brother of Queen 
Margherita, has visited the university in 
company with the Minister of Public In- 
struction, who offered $10,000 for the im- 
mediate expenses of reconstruction of the 
library, and promised an especial appro- 
priation for its future needs. It has been 
decided to call to Turin, Signor Marre, the 
famous restorer of ancient books at the 
Vatican, in whose apartment started the 
fire which partially destroyed the Vatican 
library recently —PitrrsBurc Post, 


THE MAN BEHIND THE PEN 


On the editorial page of a recent issue 
of the “New York Evening Post” we 
read : 


“The editor of the ‘Quarterly’ has disclosed 
the identity of one of his anonymous writers. 
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He has printed a list of the articles which Lord 
Salisbury contributed during many years. The 
total is about thirty. Among them the most 
famous are those in which Lord Salisbury, 
dipping his pen in gall, wrote freely about the 
politics and politicians of the day. It was no 
great secret. The style, which was of the very 
man, revealed him. Thus Disraeli was twit- 
ting on facts when he made his biting remark 
in the Commons: ‘I know that my noble friend 
attacked me before he was my colleague, and 
has attacked me since he was my colleague. I 
do not know if he attacked me when he was 
my colleague.’ Alas! now that the veil is lifted, 
we find that it was, indeed, the late Marquis 
who described the way in which Disraeli made 
himself the leader of the Tory party: 

“*His tactics were so various, so flexible, so 
shameless, the net by which his combinations 
were gathered in was so wide, he had so admir- 
able a knack of enticing into the same lobby 
a happy family of proud old Tories and foam- 
ing Radicals, martial squires jealous for their 
country’s honor, and manufacturers who had 
written it off their books as an unmarketable 
commodity, that, so long as his party backed 
him, no Government was strong enough to 
hold out against his attacks. Oppon- 
ents were wont to speak almost with envy of 
the laudable discipline of the Tory party. They 
little knew the deep and bitter humiliation that 
was masked by the outward loyalty of its 
votes.’ 

“Those were the days of hanging, drawing 
and quarterlying. Nothing quite like it has 
been seen since, even in England. The ‘Quar- 
terly’ still launches its anoymous thunderbolts, 
but they do not split the earth open in the old 
terrifying way. Sixty or seventy years ago 
the death-dealer might be Lord Robert Cecil 
or Gladstone or Wilberforce. Of the last 
named bishop’s review of ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
in the ‘Quarterly,’ there is this record in his 
diary: ‘Very low all day. A hundred guineas 
came for review.’ That rate of payment sug- 
gests a measure of truth in the saying that 
Lord Salisbury could have supported himself 
by his pen. Doubtless Abraham Hayward had 
a large income as the most indefatigable of 
‘Quarterly’ reviewers. For many years he 
never missed having an article in each number. 
With his ‘morbidly accurate’ memory, and 
wide acquaintance with prominent men in 
England and on the Continent, he really made 
himself a power in the state. 

“In this country we have never had just such 
a weapon in terrorem as the ‘Quarterly’ was 
in its pristine vigof. The ‘North American,’ as 
it was before the flood, and possibly the ‘Dem- 
ocratic Review,’ faintly discharged the same 
function; but the daily newspaper soon proved 
itself too superior as an instrument of flagella- 
tion. As Lowell wrote, there was nothing for 
the quarterlies to do but to creep off into the 
swamps and die like so many megatheria. The 
same process has gone on in England, though 
the quarterlies obstinately refuse to give up the 
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ghost. But the emphasis is transferred to the 
daily press. Imagine a man, in these days of 
instant publicity, with a secret to blab or an 
enemy to excoriate, waiting three months! 

“The venom which surcharged many of the 
‘tartarly’ articles of yore we may well spare 
from modern public discussion—even when it 
must be after the anonymous habit of journal- 
ism. Those slashing reviewers too often acted 
in the spirit of John Foster’s theologian who 
valued the arguments for Christianity ‘as an 
assassin values his dagger, and for the same 
reason.’ Yet the authority, the special infor- 
mation, the saturation in matter which the re- 
view-writers of an older day could boast, are 
qualities which the world that debates, as well 
as the world that s’amuse, cannot do without. 
They are not often to be encountered in the 
individual; but in the collective periodical, the 
well-organized newspaper, they may still have 
their impersonal but none the less powerful 
effect.” 

ee See 


A paragraph in Herbert Spencer’s will 
requests Mr. David Duncan to “write a bi- 
ography in one volume, of moderate size, 
in which shall be incorporated such bio- 
graphical materials as I have thought best 
not to use myself, together with such se- 
lected correspondence and such unpub- 
lished papers as may seem of value, and 
shall include the frontispiece portrait and 
the profile portraits, and shall add to it a 
brief account of the part of my life which 
has passed since the date at which the au- 
tobiography concludes.” The biography, 
however, must first be approved by the 
trustees before it can be published. As 
for the biographer’s payment, that is to be 
either a fixed sum, or is to be paid, to 
quote Spencer’s exact words again, “out of 
my estate or by receipt of the net pro- 
ceeds of sales in England and the United 
States ; but if the net receipts exceed £600 
then the surplus to be equally divided be- 
tween the biographer and my trustees, who 
will retain the copyright.” 


* *«* * 


Miss Glasgow has written all her novels 
in her den in the Glasgow home, at Rich- 


mond, Virginia. She always locks herself 
in this room to avoid interruption. She 
began “The Deliverance” two years ago, 
immediately after the publication of “The 
Battleground,” and she worked at it stead- 
ily with the exception of three months 
spent abroad last summer. 
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AROUND THE WorRLD THROUGH JAPAN. 

By Walter Del Mar. 

A PORTRAYAL of the chief features 
in Japan’s remarkable progress. It shows 
the Flower-land top-hatted and Western- 
ized and ripe for imitation of the civilized 
world, ambitious for a secure position as a 
World Power. 

sk 
EvOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE. 
ney L. Gulich. 

THE author here analyzes the Japanese 
national character as manifested in com- 
merce, education, the family, religion and 
art. He shows what this interesting peo- 
ple has accomplished, and dwells upon the 
possibilities of what it may in the future 
accomplish. 


By Sid- 


*x* * * 
THE Expansion OF Russia. By Francis 


Henry Skrine. 


THIS is replete with valuable details of 
the growth of Russia in population and 


trade. If at all biased, it is in the favor 

of Russia, Mr. Skrine believing Russia 

fully justified in striving to enlarge her 
possessions. He thinks that Western 
readers will be somewhat surprised to find 

Russian civilization advanced as far as 

it is. 

*x* * * 

GREATER Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. 
HERE is a work outlining Russia’s com- 

mercial and industrial advancement, and 

dwelling particularly on the problem of the 

Far East. It also includes full details of 

the topography of the country through 

which the Trans-Siberian Railway runs. 
* * x* 

THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM ST. 
PETERSBURG TO PEKIN. By Michael 
Myers Shoemaker. 

MR. SHOEMAKER gives a compre- 
hensive history of the railway and de- 
scribes its condition and utility. From it 
we can form a fair idea as to its possible 
practicability and usefulness in the war 


now on. 
a 


A Hanpxsook ON MopERN JAPAN. By 


Ernest W. Clement. 


EAST | 


A PRACTICAL modern reference 
book, particularly timely because of its 
maps and illustrations, 

a a 
THE HEART OF JAPAN. 

Brownell. 

THIS describes the life of the people 
of Japan. It takes us right in among 
them and shows us their daily life and 
characteristics. It is a most interesting 
and sympathetic study of an unique peo- 
ple. 


By Clarence L. 


(Review in March “Book News.”) 

ee & 

THe Russtan ADVANCE. 
bert J. Beveridge. 

SO much has been said about Mr. Bev- 
eridge’s. recent book that there remains 
little to add. It is probably the most 
timely and complete work that we can ob- 
tain in connection with the events and con- 
ditions that have precipitated the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. 

(Review in February “Book News.’’) 
*x* * * 
Korea. By Angus Hamilton. 

IT is seldom that a book appears so op- 
portunely as this one does. It is an abso- 
lutely up-to-date description of Korea and 
its people by a London newspaper corre- 
spondent who has just been over the field 
for the purpose. Fortwo years Mr. Ham- 
ilton was the Patt, MALL, GAZETTE cor- 
respondent in the Far East, and during his 
commission for that journal traveled 
throughout Korea, visiting the spheres of 
influence of the powers, the treaty ports 
and concessions and the country generally. 
The important facts of the present inter- 
national complications are here promi- 
nently dealt with, as well as the more gen- 
eral facts of the country, its history, arts, 
customs, scenery and the like. 

An interesting and very valuable fea- 
ture just now, is a map, specially prepared 
for this work, which brings out the situa- 
tion as it really is. There is also summed 
up the forces and the comparative strength 
of the two contending nations, gathered 
from information secured on the spot, as 
well as from the highest official sources. 


By Senator Al- 
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MAN, THE EGOIST 


BY QUENTIN MAC DONALD 


“What a piece of work is man! how noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving how express and admirable!” 


Man was made; he did not make him- 
self, nor did he merely happen! He was 
made; moreover, he was endowed with the 
attributes which to-day he flaunts so 
boldly as his own exclusive property, but 
which were merely given him in the form 
of a sacred responsibility and huge trust. 
Like the steward who hid his talent in a 
napkin, man consults himself alone in the 
disposal and employment of his powers 
while at the same time he rebels against 
the rendering of a full, ultimate account. 

Man is the offspring of the one Great 
Mind and Power. According to what our 
present-day scientists call the “‘old-fash- 
ioned notion,” man was created as the 
result of a Divine Impulse; he was fash- 
ioned the handiwork of the Supreme 
Head of the Universe. His greatest gift 
was the capacity for faith, faith that in 
its strength and security engendered the 
ambition to do noble and great deeds, to 
accomplish noble and great purposes; 


faith that lent confidence and renewed. 


vigor and untiring endeavor to each pro- 
ject, to each plan, to each resolve. 

What was the result? The confidence 
of the child grew to untoward dimensions, 
the realization of the great strides which 
it was making to knowledge and power 
and dominion swelled it with a vast pride. 
In the world of children there was mu- 
tual congratulation and adulation and the 
child became convinced that he was a 
child no more, but a man, grown, mature 
and nigh infallible. So he put faith in 
his pocket and let forgetfulness possess 
his soul. The story that repeats itself 
‘every day in the individual household, is 
an episode in the story of the universe. 
Man challenged first the all-wise knowl- 
edge of his Great Parent, challenged his 
superiority, weighed it and in his appal- 
ling egotism found it wanting, and at once 


proceeded to neglect, then to deny and 
finally to forget the Father who in infinite 
love had made him. 

The exclamation, “What a piece of 
work is man!” implies the handicraft, the 
creating and the wonder of the force that 
could effect such a marvelous creation. 
“Whither comes man?” ask we one and 
all. 

What is the answer ? 

“God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God, created he him,” 
says the Bible, but science cries “Not so!” 
and constructs the theory of evolution, 
but pauses when it reaches the First Cause. 
First Cause—what was the First Cause? 
One man answers “God.” His faith has 
not fallen, he has not set himself upon 
the pedestal wherefrom his mighty rea- 
son can expand to embrace and compre- 
hend the wonders of the earth and seas 
and heavens. 

“How noble in reason!” continues 
Shakespeare through Hamlet. Who or 
what gave man that nobility in reason? 
Who or what invested him with reason at 
all? 

And again the one man answers “God!” 

But the other man cries once more 
“Not so!” and proceeds to write his vol- 
umes of abstruse theory and to build yet 
again upon his house of sand “atheism.” 

“How infinite in faculty!’ The mas- 
ter poet voicing his appreciation cannot 
find adequate terms in which to embody 
his wonderment. “Infinite in faculty”— 
with what care and with what devotion 
was each faculty bestowed! 

“In form and moving how express and 
admirable!” Not merely was there given 
mind to reason and faculty to do, but 
beauty of form and power of expression 
were added thereto. Man’s inner at- 
tributes were glorious and great gifts, how 
clearly is shown the Divine principles of fit- 
ness and proportion in the molding of the 
vehicle by means of which mind and capa- 
bility were to be employed! 





MAN, THE EGOIST 


There is a pathos, deep and pitiful, in 
modern tendencies of thought and theory ; 
there is a pathos deep and pitiful in the 
everywhere displayed, increasing egotism 
of man. We see it in the world of let- 
ters, we see it in the realms of art, we see 
ii in business, most of all and most sadly 
do we see it in the scientific world! The 
poet who condescendingly accepts with su- 
perior smile and pride-beswollen acknowl- 
edgment the obeisance of his fellows; 
who wears his hair long and sets himself 
apart, grotesque and termed “eccentric!” 
He with his petty affectations is man— 
the egoist! 

The magnate with his millions who 
“doth bestride the narrow world like a 
Colossus” and in his contemptible selfish- 
ness bends circumstances and interests to 
his own ends, with ruthless disregard for 
lesser, weaker persons who may chance 
his way—he again is man—the egoist ! 

The scientist who constructs causes and 
reasons who rejects divinity, who ridi- 
cules inspiration and inborn, inherent prin- 
ciples and faith, substituting for all things 
real his own artificial productions—he 
more than all these is man—the egoist! 
For he more than all others attacks the 
Great Throne, he more than all others 
tries to depose the Great King, he more 
than all others exalts his puny achieve- 
ment and steals for himself the credit 
due his Maker. 

God made man; it is man who has un- 
made him! Of what avail is reason, of 
what avail howsoever numerous faculties, 
of what avail exterior appearance, if the 
heart, the soul of all things is destroyed? 

Man is indeed a wonderful piece of 
work as we can comprehend wonders. 
But how much more wonderful is God! 
Man’s reason—the reason of a pigmy be- 
side the Supreme Reason. Man’s faculties 
—the faculties of an infant beside the 
faculties Unexampled, Omnipotent ! Man’s 
beauty—who can imagine the transcend- 
ing beauty of the Christian’s Father and 
King? 

Man—the wonderful creation!, How 
has he perverted his endowments—how 
has he turned the course of his tendencies! 
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Adam—the first man—Adam the father of 
man the egoist. Evolution—its consum- 
mation was the first man, before his fall, 
the man made in the image of God and 
given dominion over the creatures. The 
creator pronounced him “Good.” 

All the past ages since Adam’s down- 
fall until the Christ have marked the in- 
volution of the soul—with Christ began 
the spiritual evolution that must end in 
future eons in the culmination, in the at- 
tainment of the ideal man. Man the 
egoist is the supreme foe to Christianity 
—to spiritual development—to evolution. 
When man the egoist is conquered and 
destroyed then and then only will come 
again one, many—like unto the first man 
—and they shall dwell in a new Eden, 
nor shall they disobey the holy mandate; 
when they hear the voice of God walking 
in the garden they shall not need to hide 
—they shall in innocence and purity and 
sinless go forth to speak with Him! 

This is not a preachment, it is merely 
the expression of thoughts that gather 
unbidden amid the events and circum- 
stances of every-day life. Beneath all 
the writings about politics, commerce, in- 
ternational relationships and complica- 
tions, inventions, discoveries, explora- 
tions, beneath all the discussions and 
movements and “deals” is being buried 
deep, and forgotten the “spirit.” 

All who think and feel are asking, “Can 
we afford this loss?” “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” What are we 
doing? What but working directly 
against ourselves—in opposition to our 
highest good, in contradiction of the sig- 
nificance of our mission, spending our 
forces, wasting our energies in a war 
against destiny and inevitable law, in a 
conflict the end of which most like will 
mean defeat! Why not seek as some are 
seeking, to live rather in harmony with 
that controlling power, foregoing discord 
and tumult and helping to bring about 
instead of hindering in the accomplishment 
of, that “consummation most devoutly to 
be wished.” 

Is it not worth a thought? 





Courtesy of A. M. Robertson 
HERMANN SCHEFFAUER 


Mr. Scheffauer is a young poet from the West whose book of verse, ‘‘Poems of Both Worlds,”’ 
recently published, contains much of promise. Mr. Scheffauer evinces a pleasing artistic quality 
which, together with touches that seem the result of poetic inspiration, entitles him to a considera- 
tion at least and will no doubt win for him a large number of friends. 





Courtesy of Harper and Bros. 
ALFRED AUSTIN 


Mr. Austin by virtue of his exalted position as Poet Laureate of England lays just claim to 
a hearing and to a definite place among versemakers. That he has never achieved anything of 
moment is undeniable, but it must be admitted nonetheless that in his lyric attempts he shows a 
pretty talent for turning dainty rhymes and for introducing clever verse devices, sometimes of a 
distinctly appealing and winning character. 





“ MUSKETEER OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XIII” 


VACSLAV BROZIK 


ACSLAV BROZIK is_ chiefly 
famous for his historical paint- 
ings—great in size and greater 

still “in treatment, in brilliancy of color- 
ing and masterly dramatic grouping.” 

He was born in 1851 in Tremosna, a 
village in Bohemia. His family was poor 
and it was only through the aid of well- 
to-do people who chanced to interest 
themselves in the boy that his early dis- 
played artistic talent came to have an op- 
portunity for development. 


Up until 1878 Brozik’s career was one 
long struggle for existence. He worked 
hard, but with little compensation, and 
he had more than a few times to go hun- 
gry. But he persevered. 

His first historical picture offered for 
exhibition was “Eva von Lobkowic Visits 
Her Father in Prison.” His second, done 
in Dresden, whither he had gone, and 
titled “The Wedding Procession of Zavis 
and Cunegonde, Widow of Premoyl, King 
of Bohemia,” attracted considerable at- 
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STUDY OF COLUMBUS FOR THE PAINTING 
‘“‘COLUMBUS BEFORE ISABELLA”’ 


tention in the exhibition at Prague. But 
the young artist was by no means blind 
to his shortcomings, so he set out for 
Munich, where he came in contact with 
Karl von Piloty, Gabriel Max and other 
noted artists. Lack of money, however, 
hampered him continually, so he gave him- 
self up to the execution of “uninteresting 
commissions” in Prague, being thereby 
furnished with the means to visit Paris, 
the city of his highest hopes. Only by 
enduring much did he succeed in prepar- 
ing two pictures for the Salon of 1877, 


and these failed to attract anything of the 


attention they deserved. Still he tried 
again, and this time won the second-class 
medal by his “Embassy of King Ladislas 
to the Court of Charles VII.” 

Then came his success with those best 
historical works: “The Presentation of 
Laura and Petrarch to Charles IV by 
the Pope,” “Columbus Before Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” “The Condemnation of 
John Huss by the Council at Constance” 
and “The Revenge of the Cavaliers of 
Prague.” 











“THE ARREST OF GOLA RIENZI”’ 
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In 1893 Brozik was asked to accept the 
position of Director of the National 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Prague, and 
did so. Honors were heaped upon him. 
He was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor and associate member of the In- 
stitute of France. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria conferred letters of nobility upon him 
and he was holder of a number of medals. 

After 1883 most of his efforts in paint- 
ing were directed to landscapes and por- 
traits, of which he did many and won 
added fame thereby. 

His death was due to fever contracted 
in Prague, though he did not die until 
after reaching Paris. The day of his 
death was April 15, 1901, and he was bur- 
ied in the Cemetery of Montmartre. 

To quote from the address of M. Lar- 
roument, secretary of the French Acad- 
emy of the Beaux Arts, at the grave of 
Vacslav Brozik: 


“As a historical painter, Brozik equals the 
greatest by his breadth of conception, fine 
composition, strength of work and dramatic 
effect. As ‘peintre de genre’ he recalls, with 
peculiar charm, our great landscape and ani- 
mal painters. As a portrait painter, he tem- 
pers the vigor of his brush with a delicate 
touch of feminine or juvenile grace. In this 
respect, the husband and father brought the 
feelings of his heart to bear upon the quality 
of his talent.. And in all his paintings, while 
they are imbued with a foreign originality very 
attractive to us, Brozik realized to the fullest 
degree the qualities we regard as so precious, 
and which are peculiarly French—clearness of 
effect and precision of details in the luminous 
unity of the composition.” 

The entire career of Vacslav Brozik is an 
exemplification of genius developed to its full- 
est possibilities by the capacity for untiring 
diligence and a self-confidence taking the form 
of unceasing and assiduous labor. It shows, 
moreover, an adaptability and versatility in- 
herent in the man, through which he was en- 
abled to branch out in divers directions and 
embrace many phases of art in his work. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PORTRAIT 
IN ART 


If the noblest study of mankind.be man, the 
painter of portraits is singularly fortunate in 
his pursuit. For it is not only his duty ‘to fa- 
miliarize himself with man in the abstract, 
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but it is his business to study him in the con- 
crete—to know his physical structure, and to 
make such use of the lines and movements, 
attitudes and gestures of the person he is rep- 
resenting, that they will appeal to those who 
are acquainted with this person as most char- 
acteristic of the particular individual he por- 
trays. 

This is only a bald statement of one of the 
baldest facts in portraiture. The portraitist has 
the advantage of the landscape painter in that 
the human figure offers all that landscape does 
of paintable material, plus the human interest, 
the personal note. Habit of life, temperament, 
the vicissitudes of existence, all leave their 
mark on man; and under each of these condi- 
tions the individual experiences myriads of 
emotions, whose marks it is the province of 
the portrait painter to detect—not only to de- 
tect, but to weigh—so that in his interpreta- 
tion of a human being a just proportion shall 
be established; for in the summing up of a 
personality with a view to perpetuating it by 
art, that no petty or ignoble trait shall take 
precedence in the work, is of great signifi- 
cance; for an individual has now left the world 
of daily trifles and has entered, for the time 
being, the realm of art. His place immediately 
becomes dignified; he is to exist permanently 
with the air the painter sees fit to give him. 
Some one has well said, “The highest thing 
that art can do is to set before you the true 
image of a noble human being.” ‘The greatest 
painters of all time must have thought in this 
way, for the names of Titian, Tintoretto, Raph- 
ael, Rembrandt, Velasquez and Franz Hals 
come to mind as of those who painted great 
canvases of other subjects, but who perhaps 
did no more perfect things than the best of 
the portraits they have left behind them; 
while, among those who pursued portraiture 
solely are names the most familiar in the his- 
tory of painting. Why is this? Whatever the 
reason, it certainly seems true that when the 
portrait painter’s work is shown in exhibitions 
devoted exclusively to that particular form of 
art, the public shows an interest in the display 
greater than it carries to the usual exhibitions 
where the subjects are mixed ones. And it 
may be illuminating to look a little into the 
reason for this preference and endeavor to 
account for it. One cause of it may be the 
variety of emotions, sensations and mental 
satisfactions that are provoked and provided 
for by this art; and particularly when its ex- 
amples are presented under conditions where 
the various periods of its practice are ar- 
ranged for simultaneous study.—From “The 
Field of Art,” in the March “Scribner’s.” 
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EARLY the whole of our knowledge 
comes tous in three different ways 
—we read, we hear, we observe. 
Of a few of us it may be added that we 
think. The value to men of each of the 
three popular methods of acquisition 
varies greatly, but it may be said safely 
that reading is the best source of knowl- 
edge of distant things, and observation the 
best source of knowledge of things near at 
hand. Hearing is always subject to a 
large discount, if we desire to discover the 
truth; and the people who, apart from 
the routine ways of acquiring knowledge, 
can help themselves by sheer original 
thinking are, as we have said, few. Ina 
simple state of life, such as that lived by 
primitive peoples in the past, or by farm- 
ers and open-air workers in our own day, 
observation is of the greatest importance, 
but under an artificial civilization, reading 
becomes the main avenue for knowledge, 
much to the detriment and dwarfing of the 
student, unless he practises his eyes assidu- 
ously on other things than the printed 
page. What we wish to insist upon here 
is that much closer attention should be 
paid by us all to observation, as a source 
of knowledge and delight, and, further, 
that observation should be literary—that is, 
should be put into words. 

You notice two persons looking upon a 
scene—let us say, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, a beautiful landscape. One will 
receive a vague pleasurable impression, 
which will find an outlet through such 
words as “nice” and “lovely,” in much 
the same manner as a length of stuff for 
a dress might be admired in a draper’s 
shop. The other observer will receive a 
similar pleasurable impression from the 
landscape, but will take the trouble to 
notice why he is impressed, and what ele- 
ments from the scene before him combine 
to interest him. The whole effect may be 
too complex for rapid analysis, and a sheer 
sense of present enjoyment may indeed 
preclude a detailed study; but some 
rational explanation will have been reached 
as to the origin of at least part of the pleas- 
ure felt. The observer will have settled 
in his mind several of the components of 
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the imaginative stimulus he has received. 
He will have observed not only generally, 
but particularly, and will not only feel that 
he is pleased, but will understand, in a con- 
siderable degree, what has pleased him. 
Observation of this distinct and concen- 
trated kind -alone is of much value, and 
the way to give it form and permanence 
and portability is, we submit, to put it into 
simple and clear words. If we would gar- 
ner the harvest that lies under our eyes 
we must first learn to see exactly what it 
is that impresses us, and to say what we 
see. 

“Would you, then, turn everybody into 
word painters as a penalty of observa- 
tion?” it may be asked. By no means. It 
does not in the least follow that the person 
who pours out a torrent of words in praise 
of a scene is truly an observer. He may 
be simply a rhetorician with a vague idea 
of pleasure, and into his many words may 
come no single gleam of clear, sharp, illu- 
minative observation. What is needed is 
the power to see precise significances in 
any object on which we look and then, 
seeing them, to put them into words sim- 
ple and few. In this way language not 
only interprets, but helps the eye, and se- 
cures its conquests. Many a man has 
traveled hundreds of miles to look upon 
scenes that enchant the imagination. To 
see such scenes has been regarded as well 
worth the expense of time, fatigue and 
money. And yet, perhaps, he has not given 
five minutes to the inquiry, “What is it 
here that exalts the mind, charms the 
senses, lays a spell on the spirit?” Had he 
asked these questions and sought an an- 
swer on the spot, the probability is that his 
powers of observation would have been 
sharpened at once, and the impression 
which the scene was making on the senses 
would have been deepened then and there 
by a gain in definiteness, and by associa- 
tion with thought, in place of dreamy en- 
joyment evanescent as the traveling light 
on a mountain slope under a storm-haunt- 
ed sky. If observation is worth anything 
at all it must at least be worth the trouble 
of putting and answering the questions, 
“What exactly is it that I see here? What 
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is it that pleases me? What is the final 
significance of this scene, as far as I can 
judge it?” A habit of answering such 
questions simply would soon make us 
thoughtful and, as we have called it, liter- 
ary observers. 

The habit of having noticed men and 
things for ourselves, and of having pre- 
served our thoughts of them in the most 
homely and fitting words, makes all the 
difference between being an ordinary dull 
and unsuggestive person, and one who is 
felt to be worth knowing. This is how 
country people so often convey an impres- 
sion of wisdom. You are walking along, 
say, with quite a homely person—a shep- 
herd, a gamekeeper, a farmer—and when 
he has grown easy with you and has ceased 
to speak in the modified dialect which he 
regards as polite, you find that you are 
with an original. All he does is to tell you 
what he has noticed, and what he has 
thought about it, in his quiet, lonely way, 
and instantly you feel that here is life, 
native, genuine, romantic. Well, we all 


have time similarly to make our observa- 


tion and remarks if we think it worth 
while ; and it would be worth while if we 
were really prepared to note carefully and 
think of whatever we see that is interest- 
ing in man or nature. 

Especially is this habit of what we have 
called literary observation—that is, the ob- 
servation that settles down into a few 
straight words—valuable, to all who have 
any ambition to become writers, or at any 
rate agreeable users of their native lan- 
guage. It is a common practice for ad- 
visers of those who wish to write to set 
them upon all kinds of elaborate exercises 
on abstruse themes, when a far more use- 
ful purpose would be served by training 
them to put into as few words as possible 
the noticeable points about men or things 
constantly under their eyes—those simple 
facts which everyone can recognize, which 
are true and in the most intimate degree 
characteristic. Take the power of seeing 
what it isin any man or woman. that 
stamps him or her with a character worth 
comment. Six lines of writing will suffice 
for a distinctive picture of most people, 
and often a single phrase will reveal all 
that-is best worth knowing in them. Every- 
body cannot be a Carlyle and photograph 
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men in a flash of twenty words, but a con- 
centrated study of the kind is a better exer- 
cise than any amount of vague disserta- 
tion. Can you “hit off” in a few phrases 
the essential elements of character in all 
the people whom you know? Do you seize 
readily the most speaking gesture, the 
dominant feature, the tell-tale gait? It is 
not how much you can write, or say, or 
think about anyone that matters, but in 
how little can you have fullness and sure- 
ness. The true art of observation is in 
seeing that quality which is distinctive, 
significant and truly selective. 

There is a soul in every scene, a little 
story woven round the being of every inan- 
imate thing; and the seeing eye should 
read, and the practiced tongue should tell, 
without one useless word, that story, and 
suggest the significance of that soul. Or 
if we have not so much insight—and some 
of us have not—at least we can hope to 
describe faithfully the little we see which 
charms us. Take the beginning or the 
ending of our day—dawn or descending 
night—and ask: Are there no fifty words 
in our simplest vocabulary that will tell us 
what these events, never common or un- 
moving, mean to us? Or the thoughts 
that come to us, and the facts we notice 
sitting in our garden, are they so many that 
it needs long talk or numerous folios to 
catch their essence; or are they so few 
that they furnish us with nothing good 
enough for one pithy sentence? It is the 
habit of noting that particular sentence 
when it comes that we are pleading for. 
If you want to be observant in such a way 
as to direct the eyes of men, and to be 
literary so as to arrest their attention, see 
things with an intense and simple natur- 
alness, and it will be counted to you for 
cleverness. See what? Why, anything— 
the group of children shouting and posing 
unconsciously at play ; the romance of the 
disused road, rutted and overgrown, as it 
winds up the dark moorland ; the silence of 
the columnar trees in the sun-dappled 
woodland ; the wonderful play of character 
that comes out as, unseen, you watch the 
meeting and greeting of strange men; the 
rich peace of low green meadows, of which 
even the inconstant kine never seem to 
grow weary; the message to the soul of 
stern, dark, vast, hilly spaces, where moan- 
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ing winds seem to have found their natural 
home, but where the birds cower happily 
in the undergrowths; the different im- 
pression which every kind of house gives 
to the seeing eye—there is not a house 
that does not wait to be sympathetically 
described; the ways of animals, and the 
tales they tell themselves—think you not 
the kitten at play has not some of the imag- 
ination of the child which it resembles in 
its artless make-believe? And then, the 
great influences of the earth—its aged 
monitory rocks, its aerial forces, its mighty 
mountains, its gentle abrading waters, its 
smile under the life-releasing sun—all 
around you are common things which look 
little and are great, and hold a romance for 
you if you will notice them closely and ex- 
tract their meanings, not ponderously, but 
by a thoughtful glance. Approach nature 
in this spirit, with a mental photography 
that is softer far than the mechanically 
sensitised plate, and she will reward you 
constantly with stores of observation 
which it widl be a delight to try to put into 
succinct but well-attempered words. 

In writing thus of closeness of observa- 
tion, and the happy art of noting down its 
results, let no one imagine that we think 
we are giving a recipe for becoming a 
writer. Any observer may do all that we 
have said, and gain great enjoyment from 
it, and a fine stimulus for further observa- 
tion, but yet may be wholly unable to bind 
his thoughts together in a connected whole 
so as to illustrate a theme or assist in the 
telling of a story. He may not have the 
constructive faculty or the power of nar- 
rative. Indeed, special power of observ- 
ation, unchecked, is likely to lead to the 
overloading of, say, fiction, with extrane- 
ous matter. But while fidelity in descrip- 
tion does not make a writer, and, intem- 
perately used, may spoil one, no really 
good writer can be without it. It is neces- 
sary to give a sense of reality to his work. 
It has been conspicuous in every author 
who has any hope of permanence in our 
literature. In widely different ways Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Jane 
Austen, Charlotte Bronte—to take the 
greatest experts in the art of fiction—were 
marvels as observers, startling in their 
shrewdness and fidelity, and often fasci- 
nating in the simplicity with which they 
reproduced a vivid impression. 
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The lesson to young writers is, Write 
plain and large. Of the tens of thousands 
who fancy that the easiest way to earn a 
living or supplement a pittance is by the 
use of pen, ink and paper, and their own 
fancies, for the delectation of mankind; a 
considerable proportion begin with the 
assumption that stories and other literary 
matters may be reeled off in much the same 
way as people talk in the street when they 
dramatize the incidents of their daily life. 
But the literary art admits no more of slap- 
dash haste than does any other art. The 
painter spends years of patient practice in 
learning to see his subjects aright, and in 
learning to reproduce them as he sees 
them; and in the same way, with equal 
care, should the writer who pictures the 
external world, or the world of mind as it 
interprets itself in externals, practice ob- 
servation and try constantly to change his 
sight into simple and uninvolved words. 
So he will accumulate materials for liter- 
ary manipulation that will at once strike 
the thoughtful reader as real, no matter 
how romantically they have been treated. 

It was not, however of the literary man, 
and of what may be called professional 
observation, that we were thinking when 
we introduced this subject, but simply of 
the average intelligent person who is 
deeply interested in the world outside him- 
self and finds unflagging amusement and 
delight in observing the ways of men, the 
mutations of character, the shows and 
changes of nature. How much of what 
such a person observes comes and goes just 
like the momentarily-interesting reading 
of very old people, who can. follow a tale 
chapter by chapter with present attention 
and desire, but forget it all as soon as the 
eye has left it! We should all be incal- 
culably richer mentally if we cultivated 
the habit of fixing our observations by 
seeking words to suit them, and of asking 
ourselves, when the first flush of pleasure 
has passed while we are watching what is 
beautiful, what it is that we look at so 
gladly and how our admiration is excited. 
In this way we come to understand and 
store and reserve and increase our abound- 
ing pleasures of observation.—FAMILyY 
HERALD. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE ALAMO 


The Alamo was a mission building founded 
in 1744 at San Antonio, Texas. Until 1793 
it was used as a church and subsequently as a 
fort, being surrounded by strong walls. In 
February, 1836, it was occupied by Colonel W. 
B. Travis with about 150 men in revolt against 


the Government of Mexico. After withstand- 
ing terrible siege it was taken by assault on 
March 6 and the garrison, including Colonel 
Bowie and David Crockett, were killed. One 
man had previously made his escape. 


Santa Ana came storming, as a storm might 
come; 
There was rumble of cannon; there was 
rattle of blade; 

There was cavalry, infantry, bugie, and drum— 
Full seven thousand, in pomp and parade, 
The Chivalry, flower of Mexico; and a gaunt 

two hundred in the Alamo! 


And thirty lay sick, and some were shot 
through; 
For the siege had been bitter, and bloody, 
and long. 
“Surrender or die!” “Men, what will you do?” 
And Travis, great Travis, drew sword, quick 
and strong; 
Drew a line at his feet. 
Will you go? 
I die with my wounded in the Alamo!” 


“Will you come? 


Then Bowie gasped, “Lead me over that line!” 
Then Crockett, one hand to the sick, one 
hand to his gun, 
Crossed with him; then never a word or a sign 
Till all, sick or well, all, all save but one, 
One man. Then a woman stopped, praying, 
and lo 
Took her place to die in the Alamo. 


Then that one coward fled, in the night, on 
that night— 

When all men silently prayed and thought, 
Of home; of to-morrow, of God and the right, 
Till dawn; then Travis and cannon shot, 

In answer to insolent Mexico, 
From the old bell tower of the Alamo. 


Then silence! Such silence! Two thousand 
lay dead 
In a crescent outside! 
breath 
Save the gasp of a woman, with gory gashed 
head, 
All alone, all alone there, waiting for death. 
And she but a nurse. Yet when shall we know 


Another like this of the Alamo? 


Then came Santa Ana; a crescent of flame, 
Then the red escalade; then the fight hand to 
hand; 
Such an unequal fight as-never had name 
Since the Persian hordes butchered that 
doomed Spartan band. 
All day! and all night! and the morning so 
slow 
Through battle smoke mantling the Alamo! 


And within? Nota 


Shout “Victory, victory, victory ho!” 

I say ’tis not always for the hosts to win; 
I say that victory, sudden or slow 

Is given the hero who grapples with sin, 
Or legion or single; just asking to know 

When duty fronts death in his Alamo! 

—Joaquin Miller. 

—From “Every Day in the Year.” 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Lord Acton was a devout Roman Cath- 
olic. He lived in a Protestant country 
The Reforma- and selected the Protestants 
ten who wrote the essays in this 

ae massive and learned volume, 
History on which more than any other 
period of modern history men differ. As 
might be expected, the only explicit criti- 
cism which can be made is that the Roman 
Catholic view is nowhere fully given. The 
Protestant is modified, but it remains 
Protestant. The component parts of the 
volume differ much. In nineteen chap- 
ters eleven men, all but one English or 
Scotch, write careful, rather labored, con- 
densed and _ self-conscious views of 
aspects of the religious changes in the 
sixteenth century. 

More luminous discussion of a knotty 
historical issue you will not find than the 
picture of the Medicean Popes by Pro- 
fessor F. X. Kraus, of Munich. None 
who read but will see its facts in a new 
light. The rest are good, straightforward 
work. Controversial points, as the valid- 
ity of English orders or the facts which 
give the Swedish succession the best basis 
of any Protestant Episcopal ordination, 
are lightly passed over. Facts are present 
rather than philosophical compends of each 
phase. Very brief they are. In bulk this 
history is not a third of D’Aubigne’s 
“Reformation.” It covers a far wider 
range and is incomparably more accurate. 

When James Gairdner writes of Henry 
VIII the chapter is as far as may be a 
judgment without appeal. The rest are 
solid and not always so framed as to keep 
the thread clear. The ponderous bibliog- 
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raphy, 120 pages, is for the technical 
student alone; but any man who wants 
within a reasonable time to gain a clear, 
accurate, impartial view, without color 
and some want of imagination, of the 
“Reformation” for all of Europe, will find 
it better here than otherwhere for the years 
from Alexander VI to the death of Calvin. 


* ok * 


East Europe is a great plain. West 
Europe in its last analysis is the fiord. 
Paves Under water for the Scandi- 
Europe navian peninsula, out of water 

= for the Iberian, and between 
Jone perte® tor France and England. Cen- 
tral Europe is a vast complex—plain to the 
north, mountains in the centre, and radiat- 
ing rivers curving from the central 
mass. This, being all the result of many 
causes, brings a host of manifold facts 
to one unfolding cause of the variant lands 
and races from the Balkan to the Baltic. 
The strange tangle can be fully under- 
stood only as it is analyzed through all 
its factors, from a wide array of various 
surveys. The patience of a German pro- 
fessor has done this in this volume of the 
hardest reading. In it nothing has been 
made easy by any general concepts. In- 
stead, fact follows fact, as page follows 
page. Yet the book is for reference 
rather than reading, and it is character- 
istic that, long as it is, the German’s work 
has been cut down for English readers. 
Yet anyone who will take this book in 
slow detail will discover a broad expanse 
of history which looking the mere accident 
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of Hohenstaufen and Suabian, Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern becomes instead related 
to physical facts. 

*x* * * 


A summary of .the existing knowledge 
of pre-Columbian civilization in America 
Extinct Civil- is needed. This fails to meet 
West the need. It quotes Prescott 
Robert | as an authority, and is princi- 
Anderson pally a record of the Spanish 
conquest, written without knowledge or ac- 
quaintance with recent discovery. 


* *x* * 


This is a journalist’s work, though not 
done by a journalist, worked off’ to eke 
out the scanty salary the his- 
torian of the English people 
pili QAR received as a London rector. 

They are the reviews and 

“middles” written for the SatTurRDAy 
Review 1867 to 1873. A third of the 
first volume goes to reviews of Freeman’s 
“Norman Conquest,” a perfect model of 
historical criticism. Most are short arti- 
cles, also models. Green was learned. 
Many men know as much. He could 
write. This gift is distributed. But he 
had the unusual power of thinking in his- 
torical relations. This few do, and those 
who wish to learn can be taught by these 
pages that the only use of knowing or 
saying anything is to know and say it in 
its relations. In these short papers, about 
2000 words long, a city, a building, an 
historical event, are taken and, with no 
more facts than many a man has, are put 
in their accurate historical perspective. It 
is the way to learn to write history. 


Historical 
itudies, 
Stray Studies 


* * * 


General Armstrong, the founder of 
Hampton, was one of the greatest Amer- 
icans of his day, and that day 
the Civil War, whose stature 
Ethel arm- Will grow as time tests his 
strong Ta bot work. His daughter, Mrs. 
Talbot, has wisely avoided the redundant 
biography of the day, and given instead a 
vital study of a vital career. His own let- 
ters and journals tell his early life in the 
Hawaiian Islands and in the war. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau is outlined in well di- 
gested extracts from his reports. His solu- 


Samuel 
Chapman 
Armstrong 
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tion of the negro problem in systematic in- 
structed labor as a moral force at Hamp- 
ton is woven into a narrative with extracts 
from letters, reports and utterances. The 
earlier life has the longer space, but it 
lends itself more easily to narrative and the 
distinctive position of Armstrong, regard- 
ing industry from its moral and training, 
not technical and wage-earning, side is 
made clear. An impression and picture, 
rather than a mere biographical record, 
fills these pages, in which many will learn 
the manner of man who moved men and 
left as his greatest work, Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


Seven years since this book was pub- 
lished have attested its value. It answers 
Points of the Ore questions than any other 
Horse about the horse, which an in- 
telligent horse lover likes to 
know, and about which the 
usual driver and rider is as ignorant as the 
butt of his whip. Captain Hayes has been 
in both the English and Russian remount 
service. He has seen the horse all around 
the Eastern world, from Japan and Java 
to Shetland and Iceland. He is weak on 
the American trotting horse, accepting the 
usual myths and plainly knowing little as 
to the various changes in the past 60 years. 
But on the horse in general, and the horse 
of Eur-Asia in particular, this book, re- 
vised and with new photographs, gives the 
facts one wants. The anatomy and struc- 
ture of the horse with reference to points 
and locomotion fill half the book. Marey, 
rather than Muybridge, is perhaps widely 
accepted as an authority on the equine 
movement. The species, varieties and 
breeds of the horse are fully and minutely 
discussed, with photographs and personal 
knowledge. The color has a most illumi- 
nating discussion. A thing like “chest- 
nuts” is lucidly discussed, though the last 
suggestion made in “Nature” of a meas- 
uring or guard hair, like feline whiskers, 
is not touched upon. The evolution and 
early history of the horse are well sum- 
marized. The book is particularly strong 
on the Indian, Russian and English horse. 
It is weaker on the Mediterranean horse, 
and a matter like the Greek horse of the 
monuments is passed over, though there is 
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a brief, but sensible, chapter on the horse 
in art. To a man who on the horse 
knows, or cares without knowing, the 
book will be most absorbing. It has lit- 
tle that most books on the care of the 
horse or his training have, but much that 
they are without. 


* *# * 


This issue of the “Handbooks of Prac- 
tical Gardening” brings into strong relief 
the differing conditions of Eng- 
lish and American ornamental 
cultivation. As the recommend- 
ations of Mr. George Gordon, 
its author, show, in England the range is 
far narrower here, the one exclusion in 
England being due to the lack of a hot sum- 
mer. This, for example, eliminates nearly 
all of our magnolias. Instead the Yulan 
(Magnolia Conspicua), whose Japanese 
name tells its origin, and M. obovata, a 
Chinese species, take their place. Our 
Northern Kalmias and Azaleas grow in 
English gardens, and the rhododendrons 
of the Carolinian highlands, but the dog- 
woods grown there (C. alba, C. Krousa, 
C. Macrophylla) are Siberian and Japan- 
ese. Throughout it is the Asiatic rather 
than the American half of that strangely 
related flora which bridges the Pacific that 
furnishes the English garden with the 
flowering shrubs. But even with this dif- 
ference, the “Book of Shrubs” has its 
many useful hints, particularly for regions 
with the milder Winters of Southern 
Pennsylvania and the border Southern 
States. 


Shrubs 


George Gor- 
don 


* * * 


Nothing so surprises the careful, candid 
student of renaissance painting as the com- 
manding excellence of men one 
never remembers to have heard 
of. No one need consider 
himself culpably ignorant if he 
never remembers hearing of this artist. No 
specimen of his work was in the English 
National Gallery until 1895. In Rome 
there is but one example, at the Sciarra 
Palace, omitted here, as is one of the two 
attributed to him in the Louvre. He is at 
Berlin in good shape—trust Herr Bode for 
that. Passing most of his life at Vercelli, 
in Lombardy, he was in the track of the 
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German influences, which put so much 
Northern Gothic into Turin, Novara, 
Milan and other places, where he painted 
almost unknown. His work is solid, thor- 
oughly conceived and full of Lombard 
method, but without the special grace 
which endowed Da Vinci and Corregio, 
under whose influence he was early and 
late. He is a “forgotten worthy.” Ethel 
Halsey has written a workmanlike book, 
careful in having all facts together, but 
lacking in the wider knowledge which sets 
pictures in their relations, and this man 
(1480-1546) painted at a pivotal period. 
He is in a certain part of his solid method 
and the handling of drapery, a connecting 
link between the painting of Central Eu- 
rope and of Italy. 


x * x 


Dr. Gould continues in this volume his 
very important and very illuminating bio- 
Biographic graphical studies of the extent 

ei to which eye-strain produced 
nervous derangement, head- 
ache, depression, “migraine” in 
literary men and women, who must use 
their eyes. The book has a double value. 
It is teaching. No candid, observant per- 
son can read it without matching these rec- 
ords of the famous with like records of the 
obscure, who have been saved by glasses 
or should have been and were not, through 
personal carelessness or medical ignorance 
or both. The literary and unusual 
biography recorded has a special value 
for new light on familiar characters. 
George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, 
Wagner, Parkman, Jane Welch Carlyle, 
Herbert Spencer, Whittier, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Ossoli and Nietzsche are in this most 
penetrating marshaling of clinical facts. 
The book will do sudden good, saving 
many from a like fate. 


*x* * * 


Donatello is known by his younger, not 
his later and mature, work, resembling in 
this Houdon, whose Carmelite 
monk lingers in the memory 
when later works are forgot- 
ten. Lord Balcarres, a young 
man of 32, whose Magdalen College 
training has prepared him for systematic 


Donatello 


Lord Bal- 
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work, has_ gath- 
ered in this volume the first full 
account in English of this sculptor. 
He is usually termed Greek. He is really, 
to adopt a racing phrase, out of Gothic 
sculptor by Greek. He began in the medi- 
aeval spirit. Like his artistic forbears, on 
many a cathedral front he lacked in the 
“arms and knees use.” Anatomical con- 
tinuity he never wholly mastered; but he 
was an artist and, being an artist, to him all 
things were beautiful. Lord Balcarres has 
patiently looked up all the work that bears 
his name, real and attributed. Where 
dated, he arranges it by time—a most use- 
ful service. The succession of photo- 
graphs alone gives a very picture of Dona- 
tello’s development. Each statue has its 
lucid, intelligent comment. There is lack 
of close documentary work. Intelligent 
appreciation there is in abundance. It will 
change the place Donatello holds in most 
minds as a harbinger of coming art. This 
complete view of his work shows him that 
rare thing—an artist. Lord Balcarres 


and sympathetic 


makes the frequent error of speaking of 
the horse in Donatello’s great equestrian 


‘ 


statue as “ambling.” He is, as a matter 
of fact, in the movement of a long, strid- 
ing walk, as may be tested by looking up 
Muybridge’s photographs. 


The Louvre holds no more dismal rooms 
than the chambers which carry the smoky 
Fremch Paint-POttraits from Francis I to 
a Henry IV, bridging the six- 
= teenth century and the pale al- 
L.Dimier —=_jegorical works of Le Seuer, 
the “French Raphael,” and the rest of the 
men from Henry IV to Louis XIV. Both 
series are dull and meaningless. With 
Flemish painting North and Italian paint- 
ing South, French painting waited for the 
middle of the eighteenth century before it 
is felt. Why mid-France woke so late who 
can tell? There is, however, a very inter- 
esting group of portraits, centering about 
Jean and Francois Clouet, which connect 
Flemish and German art with Italian, and 
there is in the importation of Da Vinci, 
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Del Sarto, Primaticcio and the little group 
of native artists who developed under their 
influence and did ill what was done well 
in France, but whom a just national pride 
preserves in the Louvre, Chantilly, etc. 
A French theory also exists that they 
would have done far better but for this 
ill Italian example; been as characteristic 
as Flemish art, for instance. Out of these 
three series, portraits, Flemish, the two 
Clouets to the front, Italian exotic and 
native artists, Mr. Dimier has woven a 
lively, chattering volume, purely historical 
in its interest. Clouet was a good craft- 
man. He has drawings that grade with 
Holbein’s seconds. For the rest, this rec- 
ord which frankly accepts and uses Comte 
de Laborde’s labors, records with lively 
remark an inartistic period in an artistic 
land. 


xk * x* 


This is a text-book compiled by a pro- 
fessor of modern languages in Roanoke 
College for frankly sectional 
reasons. But it is a good thing 
FP. Vv. N. to do. The good poet is local 
Palater —vin du pays. It is true also 
of the Muse that she is all the better for 
living in our alley. Poe and Lanier give 
dignity to this work. The rest are of a 
lower rank, facile, but not of weight. Yet 
the thin little volume, with all its rather 
trite notes, has its special interest. 


Poets of the 
South 


* * * 


This little woman, whose entrancing sil- 
houette faces the title page, lived a short 
Memorials of life, 1780 to 1811; but it was 
Whe 4" one passed in the best of New 
Stinebuee England, and it has been 
A. Dwight wisely retold in her letters to 
her kin, her friends and her husband; the 
second, but gaining the better and more 
mature love. The book is an historical 
document of the highest, a window on 
the life and spirit, the utterance and mind 
of a gentlewoman of a century ago. Its 
charm and the light it sheds on the 
life of that day are not to be overstated. 
In it the little woman lives again - her 
gracious, winning self. 
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It is a serious matter for any poet when 
he first reaches “poems” and offers the 
culled fruitage of the years. 
Poome The volume places him. From 
oun >. it he will neither rise nor fall. 
For over twenty years Mr. 
Woodberry has stirred those who value 
verse with the larger hope. Collected, 
both his ebb and flood appear. He has 
the organ note, that sense of the vaster 
verge which wakes the pulse deeper with 
echo and utterance of the before and 
after. His command of his medium is 
never quite complete. His verse is slowly 
shaped by sheer effort, and not molten 
in the hot heat which brings all to perfect 
form. His critical sense is less vivid than 
his creative, and he has included here some 
poems of the occasion better let disappear 
with the event which gave them birth. 
But when all this is excepted and ac- 
cepted, it remains that there is in this 
verse the lofty accent. “Gibraltar” is a 
notable sonnet. “The North Shore 
Watch” a noble threnody. Notable, and 
much of the verse in these “Poems” is 
poetry. 


* * * 


In 1864 Didot published, Girodet illus- 
trated and Ambroise Firmin Didot edited 
and translated a _ delicious 
(at edition of Anacreon, Greek 
Themes text, French version, and 


Anacreon 


Moore : 4 , 
graceful illustrations in the 


forgotten, fluent manner of the Second 
Empire, all dear to those fortunate enough 
to own it, an edition to which, with many 
from which to choose, one constantly re- 
turns. Its illustrations, with no word of 
credit to their earlier use, have been taken 
with a poor reproduction for a fresh edi- 
tion of Thomas Moore’s translation. The 
odes were not Anacreon’s. They are not 
the best of Greek verse. Attractive in 
early reading, they have a continuous 
charm in spite of a certain spongy sweet- 
ness, for they are a very marshmallow 


of verse. But Thomas Moore never drew 
near them, being indeed himself rather 
of the peppermint stick candy order. The 
odes have no adequate English render- 
ing, our tongue not yielding itself to emo- 
tion, unrestricted in extent and reiterated 
in expression. 


A very considerable service to sound 
criticism has been done by collecting this 
Tennyson's verse, rejected by their author, 
Pome for Lord Tennyson owed all 
Edited by 3. © his critical‘power. Beyond 
€. Thompson almost any other poet, he 
knew his own. Some of these rejects 
and ejects are very good, so good that a 
critic can do little for his own self-train- 
ing better than see why each was laid aside. 
Nor is it without profit to note the gap 
which separates the great work of a great 
poet from his lesser product, which grades 
with much yearly published. 


That first thin volume, which may mean 

a new poet, and too often is an epitaph 
The Testi- of the hope that a poet has 
ponyot the come, appears in this volume 
George from San Francisco, whose 
ng sponsor is Ambrose Bierce, 

the editor of the “Argonaut.” Mr. Ster- 
ling’s verse is suffused with sense of the 
worth and dignity of the poet’s work. 
His has the thought-enkindled line. There 
is metrical instinct. A little excess of 
imagery. Of the scant verse on wedded 
love there is little better than this sextette 


of a sonnet: 


“Would some hidden twilight held us twain, 
Wherein all rapture and nepenthe are; 

Where we might lose the memory of pain, 
And, smiling, gaze on sorrow from afar, 

As one long dead, who sees sad earth again 
From paradise, and deems her but a star.” 
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TIMELY DISCUSSIONS ON LATE BOOKS 
By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


ST. CECILIA 
(Suggested by the picture “Sainte Cecile,” Paris Salon, 1903.) 


She lays her hand upon the heavy, gilded harp, 
And gently, dreamily she draws it close, 

Her fingers fall with soft caress and light 

Upon the strings, fine glistening and bright. 


Then back and up her haloed head she throws, 
And raises, grave, expectant eyes aloft, 
Her soul in ready earnestness she holds 
To catch the song that in the laden spirit grows. 


And in that momentary pause, 


Wherein the inspiration hovers high 
Ere stealing down in concord irresistible 
A throng of sweet-faced cherubs gather softly by. 


Oh! one can hear that limpid melody 


Direct from Heaven borne 


down, 


Oh, one can feel its charmed subtility, 
Its tender thrilling and exalting sound! 


It fills the atmosphere with sweetly penetrating harmony, 

It satisfies unto the full the yearning, hungering soul, 

Its mem’ry, long time lingering, is like the vast sea, 
Quick-throbbing and exultant ’neath the sunset’s golden glow! 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Cham- 
bers. 
THIS is a stupendous task, admirably 
accomplished. Moreover, it is a task well 


worth the accomplishment. Never before 
have we had brought together within the 
confines of two 8vo. volumes so many 
well-founded, well-established facts and 
references concerning the stage from 
Julius Caesar to Elizabeth. 

Mr. Chambers does not dwell upon the 
drama as literature, his idea has been to 
set forth the social and economic condi- 
tions by virtue of which it endured. 

Beginning with the theatre of the 
Roman Empire under the great Julius, 
Mr. Chambers recounts its character, 
showing how slightly Greek tragedy and 
comedy survived, and how widely the farce 
and pantomime in their most decadent 
state, flourished throughout the Roman 
world. With Christianity’s growing 
strength a ban was set upon the immoral 
performances so greatly in vogue, actors 


_ous privileges. 


were held in ill repute (infamia) and were 
disqualified from the enjoyment of numer- 
The State, and afterward 
the Church, made strenuous efforts to de- 
stroy the untoward influence of the “spec- 
tacula,” but the populace continued to de- 
mand it. Finally, however, the antago- 
nism of the Church was abetted by the 
inroads of the Teutonic tribes, whose indif- 
ference to theatrical performance was at 
once manifest, and the fall of the theatre 
was effectively accomplished. 

But the passing of the theatre did not 
mean the passing or extinction of the 
actors. As Mr. Chambers says: 

“They had outlived tragedy and comedy; 
they were destined to outlive the stage itself.” 

They resolved themselves into wander- 
ing groups or tribes and we next find them 
in the capacity of minstrels (ioculatores, 
jongleurs). 

To quote Mr. Chambers: 


“The features of the minstrels as we trace 
them obscurely from the sixth to the eleventh 
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century and then more clearly from the elev- 
enth to the sixteenth, are very largely the fea- 
tures of the Roman ‘mimi’ as they go under, 
whelmed in the flood which bore away Latin 
civilization. But to regard them as nothing 
else than ‘mimi’ would be a serious mistake. 
On another side they have a very different and 
a far more reputable ancestry; like other fac- 
tors in mediaeval society, they represent a 
merging of Latin and Teutonic elements. They 
inherit the tradition of the ‘mimes;’ they in- 
herit also the tradition of the German ‘scop.’” 

The “scop” was a survival of Teutonic 
heathenism. There were two kinds of 
minstrels, the “scop” and the “gleoman.” 
Some scholars have designated the former 
as a residential poet of the court and the 
latter as the wandering troubadour, but 
Mr. Chambers finds authority for regard- 
ing their office less definitely. The per- 
petual “infamia” of the minstrel is reflected 
in the survivals of their literature. But 
from the eleventh until the fourteenth cen- 
tury they enjoyed a better reputation. 
During those centuries they were in favor 
with the kings and proved themselves in- 
dispensable to entertainments of every na- 
ture. The Church even relented some- 
what, recognizing in the chief class of min- 
strels, who for the most part sang heroic 
lays and legends of the saints, an absence 
of the more deplorable traits and features 
of the profession. The chapter on “The 
Minstrel Repertory” cannot be dealt with 
here in detail. But it is complete and full 
of interesting material. 

It is at this point that Mr. Chambers 
stops to take up the folk drama, the fes- 
tivals and entertainments that obtained 
among the common people. Most of these 
“ludi” were survivals of paganism, and the 
Church looked askance at them. But the 
Mediaeval Church had many times to 
reconcile pagan customs with Christian ob- 
servances, and though the higher author- 
ities of the church denounced the form of 
“spectacula” that existed among the peo- 
ple, the more immediate parochial officers 
had to condone them. Mr. Chambers de- 
votes some three hundred pages to a 
minute study of the yearly festivals, New 
Year, May Day, the Feast of Fools, etc., 
and describes minutely the numerous 
forms these gala occasions assumed, show- 
ing in many ways the unperishable his- 
trionic instinct. 


In the second volume is considered the 
liturgical play, which had its incipiency in 
the Church Mass, and developed into the 
old “mystery” and “miracle” plays. This 
gained a popularity that soon took it out 
into the secular world, where it gradually 
resolved itself into the “Morality,” of 
which “Everyman” is an example. These 
lengthy “miracles” and “moralities” were 
intercepted by “interludes,” oftentimes 
humorous in nature, and from the “inter- 
ludes” arose the modern drama, while with 
them came the professional player. 


In closing Mr. Chambers says: 


“Elizabeth, like her brother, signalized the 
opening of her reign by a temporary exhibition 
of plays; and her privy council assumed a 
jurisdiction by no means nominal, over things 
theatrical. The lesser companies may have 
suffered from the statute of 1572 which con- 
fined the privilege of maintaining either min- 
strels or players of interludes to barons and 
personages of higher degree. But the greater 
ones which had succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in London, grew and flourished. They 
lived down the competition of the amateurs 
which during the greater part of the century 
threatened to become dangerous, by their 
profitable system of double performances at 
court and in the inn yards. Thus they secured 
the future of the drama by making it economi- 
cally independent; and the capstone of their 
edifice was the building of the permanent the- 
atres. But for courtesy and a legal fiction they 
were liable to whipping; yet the time was at 
hand when one player was to claim coat ar- 
mour and entertain preachers to sack and 
supper at New Place, while another was to 
marry the daughter of a dean and to endow an 
irony for all time in the splendid College of 
God’s Gift at Dulwich.” 


Mr. Chambers dwells much upon the 
enmity of the Church, as evinced toward 
dramatic performance throughout the 
Middle Ages. He also emphasizes the 
paradox of the fact that one of the most 
important forms of the drama had its 
origin in the Church itself. 

The work as a whole has entailed phe- 
nomenal patience and perseverance. From 
the great list of authorities consulted by 
the author, to say nothing of the copious 
notes which occupy from a quarter to a 
half of nearly every page, it can be seen 
how enormous must have been the store of 
knowledge from which Mr. Chambers de- 
rived his material. That he has used the 
material thus gathered to so good an ad- 
vantage is a matter for heartiest congratu- 
lations, if so weak, perhaps too familiar, a 
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term of acknowledgment may be allowed 
in recognizing what is really a great work. 
For it is not, exaggeration to say that the 
volumes are an encyclopedia of the medi- 
aeval stage, a well-ordered, comprehen- 
sive, magnificently indexed and annotated 
handbook and historical study of one 
phase, and that an important, though 
largely neglected one, of a most important 
subject. The books are complete in their 
equipments ; besides the notes and refer- 
ences mentioned there is a most practical 
system of appendices, in which we discover 
many things of unique interest and value. 
It is indeed a worthy and scholarly work. 


* -*K * 


THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN. By Samuel 
Rutherford Crockett. February, 1904. 


MR. CROCKETT gives us something 
of a surprise in this freshly environed tale, 
with its different people and its unique 
plan. We are at much loss to discover 
which part of the book is fact and which is 
fiction. The narrator of the tale goes into 
Spain, and there he meets and sojourns 
with smugglers, who give him some rather 
risky lessons in their fascinating art. At 
the same time he finds himself surrounded 
by bits of romance, with here and there a 
mystery. And ere he finishes he has be- 
come a sort of good fairy, or guardian 
angel to a number of persons. Probably 
the most interesting figure in the work is 
the little Spanish girl who plays so prom- 
inent a role in the events of romantic in- 
terest. She is what we of to-day call an 
“old-fashioned” child, a quaint child, a 
child in years, a woman in thought and al- 
most in experience. With Mr. Crockett 
she is indeed an innovation, probably the 
one delightful feature among the numer- 
ous new features in the story. 

The narrative of AN ADVENTURER IN 
SPAIN does not always run as smoothly or 
appear so.coherent as it might. It is one 
of the author’s tendencies to fall into ob- 
scurity along the way. He also pauses to 
indulge in semi-reflective periods that may 
have proved enjoyable to himself in the 
writing, but which we in the reading are, 
no doubt, either too obtuse to catch the 
drift of or too impatient to wade through. 

It begins to be patent that Mr. Crock- 
ett, like so many of his brothers in “the 
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trade,” has about exhausted his novelistic 
resources. The very evident effort to find 
some new subject marks a lack in ideas 
and a termination of reserve force that 
point to the need for recuperative meas- 


ures. 
* * * 


THE HEarRT OF JAPAN. Clarence Ludlow 


Brownell. 


Mr. Brownell is as well qualified to write 
about Japan as any American. For five 
years he dwelt in the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” and got as closely as possible to the 
heart of the life and conditions there. Al- 
most, in fact, he became Japanese, adopt- 
ing the manners and customs and observ- 
ing all sorts of strange forms, unique to 
the land in which he was sojourning. 

Mr. Brownell arrived in Japan at a pro- 
pitious time, just when the “foreigners” 
were most welcome, when all Japan was 
wild over European civilization and the 
government was compelling imitation in 
minutest details. In THe Heart oF 
Japan Mr. Brownell devotes one chapter 
to this pro-foreign movement, and gives 
us what seems not only an accurate pic- 
ture, but one that has more than a few 
amusing elements to lend it life and color. 

No doubt the reason for our keen en- 
joyment throughout a perusal of the book 
rests on the author’s quality of wit and his 
up-to-date liveliness, which sometimes 
verges on slang. It is not sufficient that 
a man write the facts about a strange land 
with which he has become intimately ac- 
quainted ; nor is it enough that he merely 
recount his experiences ; he must, in order 
to command all attention, awaken all inter- 
est, prove himself entertaining and real. 
Mr. Brownell does this. He opens his 
book with a little story taken from Japan- 
ese life, a story that affords a vivid view 
of certain Japanese characteristics, but 
which is also so humorous in the eccen- 
tricities that it depicts that one enters at 
once into the spirit of the thing and reads 
on with pleasure and zest. 

Japan is a very childlike country in 
many respects. Its superstitions are not 
the superstitions that involve sin, but are 
mostly small absurdities, truly laughable. 
And yet Japan has a world of common 
sense existent within it. First of all it is 
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adaptable; second it is energetic. The 
phlegmatic Chinaman can well be left in 
the rear when his small neighbor sets to 
work on any movement of progress. 

Mr. Brownell speaks of Japan’s modern 
waking up as “the kindergarten days.” 
He says: 

“The difference between the Japan of to- 
day and that of twoscore years ago amazes 
one. She has done in forty years much that 
other nations have been four hundred in ac- 
complishing. She had, for instance, 
the greatest kindergarten that ever was, 
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traordinary stringency. When Commodore 
Perry appeared with his fleet and demanded 
treaty rights, Japan awoke. The civilization 
of the West fascinated her as she opened her 
eyes after her long rest, and she determined 
to win for herself a place in the first rank of 
the nations of the world. She has been ac- 
complishing her purpose, to the wonder and 
admiration of all.” 

Mr. Brownell has written an amusing 
chapter on Japanese baths, their plenteous- 
ness and peculiarities. He has also writ- 
ten of Japanese funeral customs, no doubt 
grewsome to contemplate close at hand, 


THE FAMOUS DRAGON FOUNTAIN 
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greater than ever will be again probably. It 

was a kindergarten that included a whole na- 

tion, both young folk and old, but chiefly it 

was for those who had attained their growth.” 
“What other country in the world,” 

he asks: 


“ever reorganized its ‘society’ over night, and 
ordered ‘everybody as was anybody’ to begin 
living on an entirely new plan at once? That 
is practically what Japan did. She was just 
emerging from feudalism, the feudalism of 
the Far East, which represented a social or- 
der developed during centuries in which the 
outside world was shut away by laws of ex- 


From ‘‘ The Heart of Japan” 


though ludicrous when placed in perspec- 
tive. 

All told, the author has touched upon 
almost every phase of Japanese private 
life, from the domestic, social and religious 
aspects, even bringing in here and there 
political and business points. 

The book is timely in consideration of 
the present Eastern trouble. All the world 
is turning its eyes toward this little coun- 
try, forty years ago a barbarian stranger 
to the West, to-day pitting her strength 
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against one of the oldest and mightiest 
European Powers. She has accomplished 
marvelous things. She may have in store 
for us still greater surprises. She is an 
interesting nation and we are glad of an 
opportunity to know her better, an oppor- 
tunity which Mr. Brownell now gives us 
most agreeably. There may be some eulo- 
gistic tendencies in THE HEART OF JAPAN, 
but we can well understand the reasons for 
their being, and can well afford to make 
allowances for them. 


* * * 


A Litre Garrison. By Fritz von der 
Kyrberg (Lieutenant Bilse). Translated 
by Wolf von Schierbrand. January, 
1904. 

THIS book has proved something of a 
thunderbolt in the “Fatherland.” It may 
not be permitted to say one’s thoughts 
concerning or to reveal one’s too intimate 
acquaintance with conditions as they exist 
in the Kaiser’s army. Because Lieuten- 
ant Bilse had the courage of his convic- 
tions he is to-day in prison, and all Ger- 
many is in a state of agitation and ferment 
scarcely to be comprehended here in our 
America. 

There was a book issued something over 
a year ago entitled “The Blood Tax,” in 
which the author, Dorothea Gerard, other- 
wise Mrs. Longard de Longarde, said 
some rather plain things with regard to 
the German military system, and pictured 


some situations far from complimentary to . 


the character of the “standing army.” 
These uncomplimentary portrayals are 
borne out in “A Little Garrison,” though 
the phases depicted differ somewhat in 
nature and kind. 

Lieutenant Bilse’s novel shows the im- 
morality that lives in the heart and eats 
out the fibre of the army. The scandal 
that runs rife in each small group, the pet- 
tiness of pursuit in which these idle “servi- 
tors of their country” waste their time, the 
uncongeniality that so frequently mars the 
domestic relations and the debts irrespon- 
sibly contracted and left unpaid; it forms 
indeed a picture of tawdriness, sordidness, 
immorality and indolence that makes this 
“nation’s prop” a veritable farce. 

Men enter the army full of high ideals 
and lofty purposes. How many times 
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they leave it broken in body and spirit, with 
patriotism gone and bitterness deep sown 
and ready for sprouting in evil form! 

If “A Little Garrison” is an authentic 
picture, as we have reason to believe it is, 
the laws that govern the German army 
and the conditions that grow therefrom, 
to say nothing of the huge injustices, 
surely call for publicity and criticism. 

Mr. von Schierbrand makes a clear, 
strong translation and writes an able and 
interesting introduction to the story. 


* * x 


THE OLIGARCHY OF VENICE. By George 
B. McClellan. 


Mr. McClellan, Mayor of New York 
City, here comes before the public view in 
a new capacity, that of scholar and writer. 
As part of the Tammany Machine Mr. 
McClellan has doubtless discovered a 
unique interest in viewing the famous old 
oligarchy of the Venetians. His work is 
practically a history of this memorable po- 
litical organism, though the facts of his- 
tory have led him into discussions of “ma- 
chines” and imperialism and other topics 
being at present much agitated. 

Save as a personal amusement or a bid 
for popularity, we fail to find any especial 
cause for Mr. McClellan’s having written 
the book. In reading it we find little that 
is new, little that is striking. The actual 
historical facts have been carefully gath- 
ered and the author has some little facility 
for putting them together, but his com- 
ments are, as a rule, colorless, and individ- 
uality is the chief characteristic which the 
book lacks. : 

“So much has been written about Venice,” 


says Mr. McClellan, 


“so much that is true, so much that is false, 
so much fiction under the guise of history and 
history under the guise of fiction, so much 
poetry in prose, so much prose in poetry, that 
in sorting the vast amount of available ma- 
terial, it is a matter of no little difficulty tu 
separate the grain from the chaff.” 


The worn figure is a sample of the orig- 
inality that obtains throughout the book. 
We must grant, however, that the work 
has been carefully done, and evidently with 
all effort at accuracy. Still the fact re- 
mains that the study must have been far 
more delectable and profitable to the au- 
thor personally than it is likely to prove 
to the world at large. If every scholar 
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were to put his every small task of re- 
search into a printed volume and thrust 
it upon the market, the latter would be as 
lamentably overcrowded with dry and 
pointless history as it is already burdened 
with frivolous and worthless fiction. 

ae 


Wuen It Was Dark. Guy Thorne. 


THIS is Mr. Thorne’s second book, and 
he seems bent on originality, if not even 
on sensation. The great fault with the 
story is its inartistic aspect. It shocks 
one’s finer feelings at every turn. 

Mr. Thorne creates an anti-Christ after 
the old mediaeval conception. This in- 
carnation of deviltry is an English mil- 
lionaire, whose brain conceives the design 
of overthrowing Christianity by means of 
a remarkable fraud. For the sake of those 
who desire to read the story it might be 
just as well to omit the details of the plot, 
which involves an upheaval in the life of 
the nations and only resurrects morality 
after an unspeakable period of wicked- 
ness and license. 

We are much inclined to believe that 
Mr. Thorne received his idea for the work 
from Merejkowski’s “Death of the Gods ;” 
his error has been in attempting to achieve 
anything so pretentious. It seems a use- 
less waste of energy and time to dwell 
upon possibilities so remote as those which 
lend the foundation stones for WHEN IT 
Was Dark. That a crime so unreason- 
able and horrible should be perpetrated is 
not a likelihood, to bring a picture of it 
before us with such bold realism seems a 
breach of all the canons of good taste. 

There has been but little artistic repres- 
sion exercised in the writing. The de- 
nouement partakes of three separate parts, 
one of which is so hideous that we fairly 
shudder to read. Doubtless the author 
thought no punishment too awful for the 
heinous Schuabe, but he might have con- 
sidered the feelings of his possible readers, 
even if he could not realize how really 
preposterous and incongruous the features 
of the thing are in themselves. No doubt 
Mr. Thorne followed a high moral ideal in 
writing the book. Some of the more re- 
ligious passages are eloquent, but, like 
many another man who would show the 
harvest to be reaped from evil deeds, he 
has been carried on the tide of his emo- 


tions to an extreme that verges danger- 
ously on sensation and largely spends its 
strength on a cheap melodrama that, in- 
stead of aiding in the attainment of the 
ultimate purpose, defeats it by reason of 
its overwrought and overdone aspect. 

* * * 


Brocrapuic Cuiinics. Vol. II. By George 

M. Gould, M. D. 

THE first volume of BIoGRAPHIC 
Cuinics took up De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Huxley and Browning. In that 
volume Dr. Gould established eye strain 
as the cause of the ill-health of these 
celebrities ; in the present work he holds 
the same trouble responsible for the ma- 
laise of George Eliot, George Henry 
Lewes, Wagner, Parkman, Spencer, Jane 
Welch Carlyle, Whittier, Margaret Mil- 
ler and Nietzsche. The second book is 
very closely connected with the first by 
frequent allusion and reference, though 
the introductory chapters cover a ground 
sufficient to make the new volume practi- 
cally independent of its predecessor in 
point of comprehensiveness. 

Many persons before actually reading 
the books might scoff and call them the 
offspring of a specialist riding his hobby, 
but those who wait to scoff until they have 
perused will say but little in depreciation 
of the work. For Dr. Gould has taken 
instances with which the world is familiar 
—the dyspepsia of Carlyle, the opium 
eating of De Quincey, the continuous ill- 
health of Browning, the nervous disturb- 
ances of Wagner, the insanity of Nietz- 
sche. We have all long taken for granted 
the incessant suffering of these great lit- 
erary characters. Dr. Gould’s clear expo- 
sition and arguments easily convince us 
of his justification in tracing the root of 
trouble to eye strain. 

Those who have suffered sick head- 
aches all their lives and have at last been 
relieved by proper spectacles can best 
realize the truth of much that Dr. Gould 
says. Those persons at least will not 
laugh and call it a “hobby.” Nor will 
those laugh who read carefully the numer- 
ous extracts which Dr. Gould gives from 
the writings of his subjects, in which are 
bemoaned unremittent suffering, and in 
which are cited various vain attempts at 
cure and temporary relief. 
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Much of the discourse is necessarily 
theoretical, but it is that kind of theory 
which shows itself capable of practical 
demonstration in numerous points, even 
to sceptical readers. When it comes to 
finding a cause for epilepsy in eye strain 
we have a doubt; nonetheless we do not 
deny possibility, but hold ourselves open 
to and ready for conviction. 

One thing we are sure of—Dr. Gould’s 
books merit the greatest and most careful 
consideration, as no doubt they are al- 
ready receiving from our best medical 
men, and in all likelihood this considera- 
tion will lead to much good, even to much 
alleviation of suffering. As Dr. Gould 
says: 

“The sooner the scoffer is silenced the bet- 
ter, and the sooner the role of eye strain in 
civilization is recognized the better for the 
nation and the greater its progress.” 

Our least dogmatic and most broad- 
minded physicians will test the matter in- 
sofar as they can, for such is the mission 
of the physician—to let slip no opportu- 
nity whereby he may prevent the suffering 
of physical pain in whatever form. 

ee 


WiiiiaAM Pepper, M. D., L.L. D. By 

Francis Newton Thorpe. 

THE request for Professor Thorpe to 
write the life of Dr. William Pepper came 
direct from Dr. Pepper’s family, the mem- 
bers of which have, according to Profes- 
sor Thorpe’s grateful acknowledgment, 
supplied him with all possible material, 
and have given him their personal co- 
operation to the fullest extent. 

Professor Thorpe, in view of his 
intimate relationship as Fellow in History 
at the University of Pennsylvania, at the 
time when Dr. Pepper was Provost of that 
institution, is eminently fitted to produce 
this biography, which wears so fair and 
satisfactory an aspect. How much Pro- 
fessor Thorpe recognized the great value 
of Dr. Pepper in his public capacity, aside 
from personal friendship, is partly ex- 
pressed in his dedication to the book: 

“Whose services to his native city in art, sci- 


ence and industry promote the welfare of its 
people and will endear his name to posterity,” 


he writes. 

William Pepper, Jr., was born in Phila- 
delphia, at 1215 Walnut street, on August 
21, 1843. He was the son of the eminent 
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Dr. William Pepper and Sarah Platt, and 
on his father’s side was descended from a 
long line of prominent Philadelphians. 

According to Professor Thorpe’s state- 
ment : 

“He was a bright, merry, healthy child of 
lovable disposition and docile.” 

He was reared carefully by a mother of 
refined and calm influence, whose love 
was not too indulgent to permit of a deli- 
cate restraint. 

The boy went to school when he was 
seven. At ten he attended what he calls 
Mr. Keith’s School, which he left at four- 
teen, according to his own words, “with 
an ill-disciplined, ill-stored mind.” The 
next year was passed at Dr. Faire’s 
School, preparatory to entering the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at which he 
matriculated in 1858. He was graduated 
from the college in 1862, his rank second 
in his class, and finished the Medical 
School in 1864, the same year in which his 
father died. After that began his long, 
varied career, which Professor Thorpe 
says 

“Can best be told by narrating, first, his 
career as a professional man; secondly, as an 


educator, and thirdly, as the citizen actively 
engaged in promoting the public welfare.” 

And further: 

“In narrating his career, much will be said 
of honors and of offices, but the chief theme is 
of services rendered. Seldom is it vouchsafed 
to any man to accomplish so much as William 
Pepper accomplished. He was the contem- 
porary of many distinguished physicians, sur- 
geons and men of science in his native city. 
. Yet among them all he moved to an 
unique fame. His activity leaped the 
confines of his chosen profession, yet he was 
‘facile princeps’ in his profession. His love 
of exalted service had a touch of the sublime.” 

Professor Thorpe enters minutely into 
Dr. Pepper’s career in the three capacities 
of medical man, educator and citizen. He 
follows each office to which Dr. Pepper 
attained, and describes his efforts in each 
of the many projects which he either orig- 
inated or aided. One of these was the 
University Hospital, established princi- 
pally through Dr. Pepper’s efforts. The 
reorganization or reform of the Univer- 
sity during his service as Provost was an- 
other. As Provost he established the 
Wharton School of Finance, the Bio- 
logical Department, the Departments of 
Philosophy, Veterinary Surgery, Physical 
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Education, Archaeology and Palaeontol- 
ogy, Hygiene and Architecture, the Gradu- 
ate Department for Women, the University 
Library, the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology, and the William Pepper 
Laboratory of Clinical Medicine. He was 
also signally instrumental in founding the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement and the 
Philadelphia Museums, i. e., the Commer- 
cial Museum and the Museum of Science 
and Art. 

“As a teacher,” 
writes Professor Thorpe, 
“he spoke as one having authority. . . . In 
teaching clinical medicine he had no superior 
and he attracted students and patients from 
all parts of the country. “i 

As a professional man 
“he had a lofty conception of the function of a 
physician and he constantly labored to make 
possible for medical students a broad and 
liberal culture in literature, ‘science and art.’ 


He was a writer of style and effective- 
ness, and his labors in this field, as in that 
of the lecturer, were in no degree small. 
To quote his biographer again: 

“That, in addition to all he accomplished 
as a medical man, he should have done what he 
did in education, in civil affairs and in the 
advancement of science and all within the 
twenty-five years of his more active life, is 
truly remarkable.” 

Dr. Pepper as a worker was indefati- 
gable. His activity was ceaseless, his 
energy wonderful. In character he was 
always kindly, and he found no time to 
make enemies. His life was his work, 
and to forward his work it was his way to 
use men, not to antagonize them. He 
was always willing to learn, and always 
open to conviction. His success seems 
largely to have been because he was ever 
ready to seize the opportunity, ever quick 
to recognize the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself or the possibility of making 
one. Professor Thorpe has shown a fine, 
and at the same time a discriminating, ap- 
preciation in his work. It has been, no 
doubt, a labor of love, to erect this monu- 
ment to one whom he so highly esteemed, 
yet he has escaped entirely any unbecom- 
ing eulogy or florid idealism. He has pic- 
tured his subject through the events of 
his career, because his personality was 
identical with that career, and the work 
bears the marks of simplicity, sincerity and 
truth. 


THE FucirTiveE. By Ezra S. Brudno. 1904. 

“For sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe,” says Shylock. 

Mr. Brudno pictures the suffering of 
the sensitive Jew, to whom the jeers and 
jibes of the Gentiles are torture of the 
extreme, excruciating type. 

THE FucirTiveE has its scenes in Russia 
and New York. We follow the hero 
from his boyhood, overshadowed by the 
tragedy that made him an outcast, through 
his wanderings over Russia, until at 
length he finds a haven in America. Af- 
ter reading the book, particularly after 
reading of the riot at Vilno, we realize 
something of the nature of the Kishineff 
massacre. We also understand something 
of the Jew’s position, wherein he is made 
the scapegoat for every crime committed. 

Mr. Brudno’s aim in writing the book 
was evidently to picture love as the lev- 
eler of creeds. He makes love overcome 
race destinction and marries Israel hap- 
pily to a Christian girl. He shows the 
Jew broadened by being given a chance. 
He shows him made strong by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the feeling of inde- 
pendence. 

The book presents a quick-moving, 
forceful narrative, stimulative to the 
imagination and the emotions, and strik- 
ing in characterization. ‘“It-is a timely 
story, moreover, in view of the Russo- 
Japan complications. The sympathy that 
is naturally averse to the Russian becomes 
stronger when we view her home life. 
And the pathos of the Jew, who, according 
to Mr. Brudno has his abode in every 
land, only to discover in each but a cruel 
step-mother, is brought vividly before us. 
Those of us who have heard Rabbi 
Krauskopf’s defenses of the Jew are per- 
haps more easily to be persuaded of the 
injustice that the world does to the Chil- 
dren of Israel. A Gentile cannot readily 
forgive the man who has denied and re- 
jected the Christ, but the Christian’s part 
at least is to be kind and tolerant. 


* * * 


_.The portrait of Mr. Heinrich Conreid, 
which appeared in February Boox 
News, was loaned to us through the 
courtesy of the NEw YorKER Ecuo. In- 
advertently this announcement was omit- 
ted when ,the portrait appeared. 
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Much of the discourse is necessarily 
theoretical, but it is that kind of theory 
which shows itself capable of practical 
demonstration in numerous points, even 
to sceptical readers. When it comes to 
finding a cause for epilepsy in eye strain 
we have a doubt; nonetheless we do not 
deny possibility, but hold ourselves open 
to and ready for conviction. 

One thing we are sure of—Dr. Gould’s 
books merit the greatest and most careful 
consideration, as no doubt they are al- 
ready receiving from our best medical 
men, and in all likelihood this considera- 
tion will lead to much good, even to much 
alleviation of suffering. As Dr. Gould 
says: 

“The sooner the scoffer is silenced the bet- 
ter, and the sooner the role of eye strain in 
civilization is recognized the better for the 
nation and the greater its progress.” 

Our least dogmatic and most broad- 
minded physicians will test the matter in- 
sofar as they can, for such is the mission 
of the physician—to let slip no opportu- 
nity whereby he may prevent the suffering 
of physical pain in whatever form. 
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WiLuiAM Pepper, M. D., L.L. D. By 

Francis Newton Thorpe. 

THE request for Professor Thorpe to 
write the life of Dr. William Pepper came 
direct from Dr. Pepper’s family, the mem- 
bers of which have, according to Profes- 
sor Thorpe’s grateful acknowledgment, 
supplied him with all possible material, 
and have given him their personal co- 
operation to the fullest extent. 

Professor Thorpe, in view of his 
intimate relationship as Fellow in History 
at the University of Pennsylvania, at the 
time when Dr. Pepper was Provost of that 
institution, is eminently fitted to produce 
this biography, which wears so fair and 
satisfactory an aspect. How much Pro- 
fessor Thorpe recognized the great value 
of Dr. Pepper in his public capacity, aside 
from personal friendship, is partly ex- 
pressed in his dedication to the book: 


“Whose services to his native city in art, sci- 
ence and industry promote the welfare of its 
people and will endear his name to posterity,” 


he writes. 

William Pepper, Jr., was born in Phila- 
delphia, at 1215 Walnut street, on August 
21, 1843. He was the son of the eminent 
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Dr. William Pepper and Sarah Platt, and 
on his father’s side was descended from a 
long line of prominent Philadelphians. 

According to Professor Thorpe’s state- 
ment: 

“He was a bright, merry, healthy child of 
lovable disposition and docile.” 

He was reared carefully by a mother of 
refined and calm influence, whose love 
was not too indulgent to permit of a deli- 
cate restraint. 

The boy went to school when he was 
seven. At ten he attended what he calls 
Mr. Keith’s School, which he left at four- 
teen, according to his own words, “with 
an ill-disciplined, ill-stored mind.” The 
next year was passed at Dr. Faire’s 
School, preparatory to entering the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at which he 
matriculated in 1858. He was graduated 
from the college in 1862, his rank second 
in his class, and finished the Medical 
School in 1864, the same year in which his 
father died. After that began his long, 
varied career, which Professor Thorpe 
says 

“Can best be told by narrating, first, his 
career as a professional man; secondly, as an 


educator, and thirdly, as the citizen actively 
engaged in promoting the public welfare.” 

And further: 

“In narrating his career, much will be said 
of honors and of offices, but the chief theme is 
of services rendered. Seldom is it vouchsafed 
to any man to accomplish so much as William 
Pepper accomplished. He was the contem- 
porary of many distinguished physicians, sur- 
geons and men of science in his native city. 

Yet among them all he moved to an 
unique fame. His activity leaped the 
confines of his chosen profession, yet he was 
‘facile princeps’ in his profession. His love 
of exalted service had a touch of the sublime.” 

Professor Thorpe enters minutely into 
Dr. Pepper’s career in the three capacities 
of medical man, educator and citizen. He 
follows each office to which Dr. Pepper 
attained, and describes his efforts in each 
of the many projects which he either orig- 
inated or aided. One of these was the 
University Hospital, established princi- 
pally through Dr. Pepper’s efforts. The 
reorganization or reform of the Univer- 
sity during his service as Provost was an- 
other. As Provost he established the 
Wharton School of Finance, the Bio- 
logical Department, the Departments of 
Philosophy, Veterinary Surgery, Physical 
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Education, Archaeology and Palaeontol- 
ogy, Hygiene and Architecture, the Gradu- 
ate Department for Women, the University 
Library, tie Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology, and the William Pepper 
Laboratory of Clinical Medicine. He was 
also signally instrumental in founding the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement and the 
Philadelphia Museums, i. e., the Commer- 
cial Museum and the Museum of Science 
and Art. 

“As a teacher,” 
writes Professor Thorpe, 
“he spoke as one having authority. . . . In 
teaching clinical medicine he had no superior 
and he attracted students and patients from 
all parts of the country. oy 

As a professional man 
“he had a lofty conception of the function of a 
physician and he constantly labored to make 
possible for medical students a broad and 
liberal culture in literature, ‘science and art.’ 


He was a writer of style and effective- 
ness, and his labors in this field, as in that 
of the lecturer, were in no degree small. 
To quote his biographer again: 

“That, in addition to all he accomplished 
as a medical man, he should have done what he 
did in education, in civil affairs and in the 
advancement of science and all within tlte 
twenty-five years of his more active life, is 
truly remarkable.” 

Dr. Pepper as a worker was indefati- 
gable. His activity was ceaseless, his 
energy wonderful. In character he was 
always kindly, and he found no time to 
make enemies. His life was his work, 
and to forward his work it was his way to 
use men, not to antagonize them. He 
was always willing to learn, and always 
open to conviction. His success seems 
largely to have been because he was ever 
ready to seize the opportunity, ever quick 
to recognize the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself or the possibility of making 
one. Professor Thorpe has shown a fine, 
and at the same time a discriminating, ap- 
preciation in his work. It has been, no 
doubt, a labor of love, to erect this monu- 
ment to one whom he so highly esteemed, 
yet he has escaped entirely any unbecom- 
ing eulogy or florid idealism. He has pic- 
tured his subject through the events of 
his career, because his personality was 
identical with that career, and the work 
bears the marks of simplicity, sincerity and 
truth. 


THE FucirTive. By Ezra S. Brudno. 1904. 

“For sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe,” says Shylock. 

Mr. Brudno pictures the suffering of 
the sensitive Jew, to whom the jeers and 
jibes of the Gentiles are torture of the 
extreme, excruciating type. 

THE FucirTIveE has its scenes in Russia 
and New York. We follow the hero 
from his boyhood, overshadowed by the 
tragedy that made him an outcast, through 
his wanderings over Russia, until at 
length he finds a haven in America. Af- 
ter reading the book, particularly after 
reading of the riot at Vilno, we realize 
something of the nature of the Kishineff 
massacre. We also understand something 
of the Jew’s position, wherein he is made 
the scapegoat for every crime committed. 

Mr. Brudno’s aim in writing the book 
was evidently to picture love as the lev- 
eler of creeds. He makes love overcome 
race destinction and marries Israel hap- 
pily to a Christian girl. He shows the 
Jew broadened by being given a chance. 
He shows him made strong by the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the feeling of inde- 
pendence. 

The book presents a quick-moving, 
forceful narrative, stimulative to the 
imagination and the emotions, and strik- 
ing in characterization. “It-is a timely 
story, moreover, in view of the Russo- 
Japan complications. The sympathy that 
is naturally averse to the Russian becomes 
stronger when we view her home life. 
And the pathos of the Jew, who, according 
to Mr. Brudno has his abode in every 
land, only to discover in each but a cruel 
step-mother, is brought vividly before us. 
Those of us who have heard Rabbi 
Krauskopf’s defenses of the Jew are per- 
haps more easily to be persuaded of the 
injustice that the world does to the Chil- 
dren of Israel. A Gentile cannot readily 
forgive the man who has denied and re- 
jected the Christ, but the Christian’s part 
at least is to be kind and tolerant. 


* * * 


_.The portrait of Mr. Heinrich Conreid, 
which appeared in February Boox 
News, was loaned to us through the 
courtesy of the NEw YorKER Ecuo. In- 
advertently this announcement was omit- 
ted when ,the portrait appeared. 
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A History oF MopERN ENGLAND. By 


Herbert Paul. February, 1904. 


MR. PAUL/’S first two volumes are 
ample enough to give the reader an idea 
of the scope and character of his work, 
and if the remaining three volumes main- 
tain the quality of those under considera- 


tion, we may fairly presume that the au- 
thor will score a distinct success in this 
year’s historical literature. The attempt 
to deal with any modern nation on a large 
scale is always a daring one on the part 
of an historian. Some great difficulties 
stand in the way of such a work, and the 
writer needs, besides thorough equipment, 
a mental poise which is not disturbed by 
the confusion and intricacy of multitudi- 
nous details. For most purposes Mr. 
Paul comes up to one’s expectations in 
the matter of qualifications. He knows 
his subject thoroughly, and he has sin- 
cerely endeavored to present a picture of 
modern England which, in its broad out- 
lines at least, will be an adequate repre- 
sentation of the history of one of the 
world’s greatest States. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Paul 
has some interesting remarks on the sub- 
ject of history writing. He takes excep- 
tion to the position maintained by the late 
Sir John Seeley that the main business of 
the historian should be with the political 
facts of a country. But a history of Par- 
liament would not in the widest sense be 
a history of England. “Modern Eng- 
land,” Mr: Paul says, with truth, “was 
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not erected by Act of Parliament. Free 
Trade was essential to her commercial 
supremacy, and the establishment of Free 
Trade was a piece of practical politics. 
But Free Trade would have been com- 
paratively useless without steam, and no 
Parliament ever yet made a scientific dis- 
covery. Telegraphy, especially subma- 
rine telegraphy, owes more to a single 
Scotchman, William Thomson, Lord 
Kelvin, than to all the Parliaments of the 
world. A strictly political history would, 
I presume, take no notice of Tennyson 
until he voted for county franchise in the 
House of Lords, and would ignore 
Browning altogether.” 

In conformity with the principle that 
the essence of history is narrative and not 
disquisition, and that the narrative must 
be continuous, Mr. Paul divides his book 
into periods, and not into subjects. Be- 
sides the ordinary facts of history, which 
are usually accepted as political, our au- 
thor takes into consideration the progress 
of literature, science, art, the Church and 
all the various social forces which go to 
make up that most complex of organisms, 
the State. In opposition to the views of 
some modern scholars, who hold that a 
historian has nothing to do with ethical 
judgments upon men and events; who, 
furthermore, seem to imply that history is 
a subject reserved for the sole purpose of 
occupying the leisure of learned special- 
ists, and that a dry book necessarily con- 
tains more truth than an interesting one— 
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Mr. Paul believes that the historian is 
entitled to express his opinion and to aim 
at truth without sinking his own person- 
ality to a mere negation. And in conse- 
quence of this attitude the two volumes 
before us will be found readable by the 
wide circle of students who are not spe- 
cialists. 

Beginning with the resignation of Sir 
Robert Peel and the succession of Lord 
John Russell to the office of Prime Min- 
ister on the 29th of June, 1846, Mr. Paul’s 
volumes carry the history of England for- 
ward to the death of Lord Palmerston in 
1865, a period of nearly twenty years, 
crowded with events of great importance 
to the English people. We have reached, 
in fact, the time when distinctly modern 
forces begin to find full play, and when 
the great questions of international poli- 
tics with which we are familiar to-day 
first manifested themselves. In 1846 
England was unquestionably the first na- 
tion in Europe. Her foreign policy was 
ably administered, on the whole, though 
she blundered in some minor respects. She 
was formidable by reason of her great 


wealth, her rich colonies, her powerful 


navy, her strong national life. During 
this period we meet with statesmen like 
Lord Russell, Lord Derby, Palmerston, 
Bright, Cobden and the rest—famous 
names all. Internally the country suf- 
fered great changes in response to new 
economic conditions. The working 
classes were coming into prominence, and 
the conflict between capital and labor was 
beginning to take on new conditions. New 
discoveries in science practically revolu- 
tionized thought; it was the time when 
the ripening powers of men like Darwin, 
Spencer, and a little later Huxley, were 
giving proofs of their greatness. Schools 
in theology, novelties in religious doctrine, 
sprang up on all sides, and a rich and 
varied literature expressed adequately the 
new thought of the time. England fought 
a great war with Russia, and the Eastern 
question, that is still with us, began to 
loom large on the horizon. It was dur- 
ing this period that the American Civil 
War ran its course, and it is interesting 
to observe that Mr. Paul has treated this 
subject, especially where it touches upon 
relations of the United States with Eng- 
land, dispassionately and without the nar- 
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row insular views which it was formerly 
the habit of English writers to put in 
books referring to American affairs, to the 
infinite amusement of Cis-Atlantic read- 
ers. 

It is impossible here to discuss any of 
the chapters of Mr. Paul’s volumes, or 
even to indicate the nature of his views 
on many historic questions. While the 
book is not in the loftiest style of historical 
composition, and perhaps in some places 
the ideas will strike one as a little trite, it 
is nevertheless true that thesé volumes 
are written with ability. The style is 
graphic and easy, and the reader is carried 
with the narrative without sense of weari- 
ness. Perhaps we are still too near the 
Victorian era to expect a really great book 
dealing with its history, but such a work 
as Mr. Paul’s will blaze the way for future 
writers, and in the meanwhile prove a 
valuable guide to modern English history. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, AND THE Ex- 
PLORATION, Earty HIstory AND 
BUILDING OF THE WeEsT. By Ripley 
Hitchcock. January, 1904. 


MR. HITCHCOCK’S book furnishes a 
deeply interesting historical sketch of the 
territory ceded by France to the United 
States in 1803. Research and care are evi- 
dent throughout, and the style is vivid. 
Though strictly a narrative, keeping close 
to details of fact, the more romantic and 
dramatic features of the record have been 
accented. The result is a capital “story,” 
which, in parts at least, one might well 
mistake for romance. 

The book is in four parts. The first re- 
counts the various discoveries, explora- 
tions, and settlements up to and including 
the time of the acquisition. The second 
gives a summary of the records of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. The third 
deals with the succeeding explorations, and 
the fourth with the settlement and build- 
ing of the West. An appendix repro- 
duces the treaty and convention of 1803, 
and gives brief statistics of the States and 
Territories which have been formed out 
of the purchase. 
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The summary of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition is on the whole excellent. One 
could wish, ‘however, considering the 
amount of space given to this record, for a 
more thorough identification of the route 
traversed. The accounts of the wander- 
ings of the explorers about the headwaters 
of the Missouri and through the Bitter 
Root Mountains on both the going and re- 
turning journeys, are unsatisfactory. For 
instance, Captain Clark is represented as 
passing from the present Missoula County, 
Montana,’ into Beaver County” (p. 179). 
There is no “Beaver” County in that State. 
There is a Beaverhead County, but it does 
not adjoin Missoula. One gets from 
this part of the account no idea whatever 
of the route taken. 

The episode of the Rev. Marcus Whit- 
man’s ride (1842--43) is briefly considered 
by the author, who follows unqualifiedly 
the conclusions of Prof. E.G. Bourne. It 
is enough to say that while Professor 
Bourne has punctured a great deal of pro- 
Whitman myth, his conclusion regarding 
the purpose of Whitman is unwarranted— 
is, in fact, directly at variance with the evi- 
dence he has so laboriously collected and 
ingeniously published. 

Despite the evidences of care in its prep- 
aration, the book is by no means free from 
errors. “A part of Idaho . and In- 
dian Territory” are stated (p. 4) to have 
been included in the Purchase. No part 
of Idaho, but every part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, was so included. . The identification 
of what is now known as Lewis and Clark 
Pass (pp. 147-48) with the pass traversed 
by the Lewis and Clark expedition on the 
headwaters of the Windom River is a mis- 
take. The date of General Pike’s explor- 
ation of Colorado is given (p. 304) as 1807. 
It should be 1806-07. “Three years later 
(than 1804) Zebulon Pike crossed Kansas 
to Colorado and discovered Pike’s Peak” 
(p. 312). This should be “two years 
later.” The trifling outbreak of the Leech 
Lake Indians (1898-99) is mentioned (p. 
319) as an important event in the history 
of Minnesota, but no mention is made of 
the devastating outbreaks of 1862-54. The 
year 1830 is given as the date of the first 
ascent of a steamboat “into the Dakotas” 
(p. 329). The first steamboat to reach 
Fort Tecumseh (now Fort Pierre, S. D.) 
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was the Yellowstone, in the spring of 
1831, and it was not until the following 
spring that this vessel passed through 
North Dakota. The battle of the “Big 
Horn” is given (p. 337) as an event in the 
history of Wyoming. The battle of the 
Little Big Horn is meant, and it did not 
take place in Wyoming, but in Montana. 
The table of areas of States and Terri- 
tories given as parts of the Purchase (p. 
338) includes the entire areas of Minne- 
sota, Colorado, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Montana and Kansas. Yet one-third of 
Minnesota, three-fourths of Colorado, one- 
fifth of Oklahoma, one-fifth of Wyoming, 
a considerable part of Montana, and even 
a section of Kansas were outside the lim- 
its of the cession. “The figures of the 
table (p. 338) show that the wealth which 
is taxed is more than four times the 
amount of the original purchase money.” 
If the figures are correct the proportion 
should read: “Four hundred and forty-one 
times.” 

It is important that errors such as these 
should be corrected in the next edition. 
A book so excellent in its general character 
should be flawless in its details—N. Y. 
Post. 


Jeremy TayLor. By Edmund Gosse. 


February, 1904. 


Every student of our prose will rejoice 
to see the name of Jeremy Taylor included 
in the “English Men of Letters Series.” It 
is nearly two centuries and a half since 
the great bishop laid down his pen for- 
ever, but during all that time, and with 
due respect to the many illustrious writers 
who followed him, it is doubtful if anyone 
has equalled the author of “The Rules 
and Exercises of Holy Dying” in varied 
richness, in full and majestic harmony, in 
unqualified mastery over all the keys of 
style. The last century gave us Landor 
and Ruskin, and it is admitted that they 
were two consummate masters of lan- 
guage. But both must give way to Tay- 
lor in the matter of style. William Mason, 
the biographer of Gray, called Jeremy 
Taylor, “the Shakespeare of English 
prose,” and the epithet felicitously hits 
the mark. 

To say that Mr. Gosse has written a 
brilliant monograph on Jeremy Taylor is 
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to do justice to but one quality of the book. 
Mr. Gosse has patiently examined all the 
data of his subject and his biographical 
study will be accepted as a trustworthy 
and accurate volume. But its value is 
much enhanced by the sound and discern- 
ing critical estimates put forth. It fre- 
quently happens that a biographer is mis- 
led by his own interest into expressions 
which pass for criticism, but which are 
really the offspring of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Gosse avoids this error, as he likewise 


keeps aloof from that superfine criticism 


which sees microscopic faults and is blind 
to great merit. As a whole, the book is 
characterized by sanity, sympathy, breadth 
of view and fullness of knowledge. It 
will prove invaluable to the reader who 
desires to know something of Jeremy 
Taylor and his work. 

Many events of Taylor’s life are con- 
fused and uncertain. We have the date 
of his baptism, but we do not know the 
exact date of his birth, The main points 
in his career are, however, fixed in rea- 
sonable certainty. He was educated at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and made so much progress in scholarship 
that he early attracted attention. He won 
the favor of Archbishop Laud, and 
through that primate’s influence was elect- 
ed a fellow of All Souls, Oxford. The 
Civil War changed the course of Taylor’s 
career. He left the University and, after 
various accidents, took up his residence 
at Golden Grove, in Wales, in the home 
of a Royalist nobleman, who, however, 
kept cautiously in the background, and 
was permitted to enjoy his estate by the 
Parliament’s men. It was during the 
happy years of retirement at Golden Grove 
that Taylor’s genius rose to its highest 
plane. Here amid the beauties of Nature 
he dwelt in rapt contemplation, and here 
it was that his marvelous style grew to 
perfection. He wrote and published much, 
and eventually appeared in the world 
again. But the evils of the times pursued 
him. He was sunk in poverty, and was 
several times imprisoned by the officers of 
the Commonwealth. The Restoration, 
however, brought a change in his fortune. 
He obtained a place in the north of Ire- 
land. Later he was made a bishop, and 
died at Lisburn in 1667. A point worthy 
of note in Mr. Gosse’s book is that he re- 


jects as apocryphal Lady Wray’s remi- 
niscences. Heretofore biographies of Tay- 
lor have always accepted the Lady Wray 
document as genuine. 

In a luminous chapter on Taylor’s posi- 
tion in literary history, our author con- 
tributes some ripe critical views on this 
subject. He points out the fact that Tay- 
lor’s style shows the processes of an evo- 
lution, and that in judging him we should 
take him at his best. The distinguishing 
feature of that style is beauty, and, as Mr. 
Gosse says: “His preoccupation with 
beauty, not in any secondary or suggested 
form, but in the most gorgeous scarlet and 
gold of fancy and accompanied by flutes 
and hautboys of calculated cadence, dis- 
tinguishes him at once from his fellows.” 
Again: “His taste was very pure, and for 
all his florid ornament there is perhaps no 
writer of the time whose metaphors seem 
to us less forced, or less incongruous. 
* * * Whether Taylor illustrates his 
meaning by the roughness of a sour 
grape upon the palate or by the penetra- 
tion of a bee’s sting in the finger, whether 
it is the unskillful navigation of lads in a 
boat rocked upon the tide which inflames 
his reflection or the flutter of leaf-gold 
under the breath of an artisan, it is always 
his sincere and vivid emotion which shines 
forth below the image.” 

A. S. Henry. 


FICTION 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Eden Phill- 

potts. February, 1904. 

In this novel Mr. Phillpotts has _re- 
turned to his old ground, Dartmoor. 
His “Children of the Mist” dealt with this 
portion of England, but whether because 
of its sombreness or its lack of plot or 
both, it was but poorly received. His 
“River” shared a like fate, and the author 
turned to wild tales of adventure, of which 
his “Golden Fetich” was one. Now in 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER he goes back 
to the old moor with all its vastness and 
shadows. He gives a complicated plot 
and a historical foundation that some- 
what spoil the story for those who recog- 
nize the integral value of his descriptions 
and character sketches, but which will per- 
haps act as a foil to others who must have 
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a certain quality of excitement to whet the 
appetite. But the various situations of 
the story present the same old aspects, and 
if we pause to comment upon the work we 
must turn to the sketching of nature and 
of man. 

Mr. Phillpotts has a wonderful power 
of scenic description. He can picture 
with reality and impressiveness, the last 
particularly, for he finds his best subjects 
in the darker phases of nature, rather than 
in the lighter. The mighty stretch of 
moorland, with its awe-inspiring sense of 
mystery, its possibilities, its unfathomable- 
ness, grows into a sombre reality when 
set before us by Mr. Phillpott’s pen. The 
thunder storm, with its deafening roar and 
blinding flashes of lightning, these become 
actualities in the early portion of THE 
AMERICAN PRISONER. And the old 
woman, almost a witch, it would seem, 
with her miserly traits and her gauntness, 
her hidden treasure and her harshness, 
they form a perfect picture that does not 
throw life into the high lights and opti- 
mistic circles of golden sunlight, but that 
for true skill and merit in forceful por- 


trayal' demands for its author attention 


and a thought. Because of Mr. Phill- 
pott’s sense of the artistic, one must for- 
give the few attempts at dramatic force 
that ring so falsely and fall so flat. The 
tendency to strike a melodramatic note is 
the cause for the most jarring key in the 
whole composition. 


Tue Lost Kinc. By Henry Shackelford. 


MUCH has been written about the 
French Revolution and because people have 
always been fascinated by the horrors of 
that time much has been read that is prac- 
tically worthless. Mr. Henry Shackelford 
has given us a new book, THE Lost Kine, 
which deals with the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the little Dauphin of France. He 
gives us a picture of France after the im- 
prisonment of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette, and tries to explain the fate of 
their little son in a way that should appeal 
particularly to Americans. 

Mr. Shackelford seems to have that tal- 
ent for creating an atmosphere which so 
few of our numerous writers possess. He 
takes us into the company of Marat, Na- 
poleon and Barras, and makes them stand 
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before us as men and not as mere char- 
acters in a book. He takes us to a mid- 
night interview between the Queen of 
France and the Comte de Fersen in the 
Tuilleries, and shows us in several con- 
versations between the King and the 
Queen the utter weakness of the former, 
and the recognition of this weakness by 
the Queen. The book shows us Marie 
Antoinette as a woman, as a wife who has 
every cause to despise her husband, as a 
mother and as a woman who loves and is 
loved. We see the Queen as the daughter 
of her weak father, Francis I of Germany, 
and then again as the child of Maria 
Theresa. 

But the most vivid of all the pictures in 
the book is that of the child for whom 
this famous Queen feared so much. She 
had great hopes for her son, who resem- 
bled her rather than his father, and she 
wished him to be a kingly king, and yet, 
too, she had great apprehensions, for she 
realized the hate of Louis’s “good people 
of Paris,” and feared what she felt must 
be too true. After her death we visit the 
little king in his garret, in the Temple 
with a party, taken there late at night by 
General Barras. The repulsiveness of the 
scene is overcome by our pity, and our 
deepest sympathy goes out to this _ ill- 
treated, sick child as he stretches up his 
arms to Charlotte Souars, whom he mis- 
takes for his mother. 

The story is well written, and the char- 
acters are well drawn, for we are made 
to see them as living beings, rather than 
pictures. We feel that we have known 
them somewhere in the dim, dim past, and 
have just happened to meet them again 
for a little while. Two love stories are 
delicately woven into the book, and we 
admire Charlotte Souars for her self-sacri- 
fice and love her for her kindness to the 
little “lost king,” found for us in the end 
of the book happy in his new home. 


C, Epna BRAMBLE. 


VioLeTt. By Baroness von Hutten. Feb- 

ruary, 1904. 

HERE we have a symphony in a minor 
key. The pitch ranges from high to low, 
from bliss to despair, and all ends in 
death. 
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VIOLETT is a boy with a musical soul, a 
boy whose father has been hanged for 
poisoning a half-witted girl, and the 
shadow of the disgrace follows the young 
son throughout life, harrowing his sensi- 
tive spirit and setting him apart for an 
existence mostly solitary. 

The author of the story makes the boy’s 
soul a thing vivid and influential, his body 
is a little vague. His world is his own 
world, and through all he sees only beauty 
and feels, hears only music. 

Even in despair he shows an unnatural 
submissiveness and resignation ; only once 
or twice does he seem actually human. 

The pity of the story is that this boy is 
set amid all things sordid. First his 
father’s hanging, then his life with low- 
class actors and actresses. It is too great 
a contrast, this mixture of pure, sparkling 
water with the mud, which at once absorbs 
it. We read with mingled sensations, joy 
for the contemplation of a pure, innocent 
gifted soul, distaste for the things with 
which it must be surrounded. 

Baroness von Hutton has tried to pic- 
ture life; we feel that she has gone just 
one step too far. Things might have been 
better, there might have been a few kindly 
persons, less shocked by taint of wicked- 
ness. The world is remorseless, but why 
dwell on its most relentless phases? Bet- 
ter were it to contemplate the ideal, if by 
the contemplation it were possible for one 
spirit, one heart, to learn the secret of look- 
ing not upon things external, but upon 
those that are internal and eternal. 


Lux Crucis. By Samuel W. Garden- 

hire. January, 1904. 

THIS story covers practically the same 
ground covered by “Quo Vadis” and 
“From Darkness to Dawn.” In point of 
strength it is indeed somewhat inferior to 
these, though in point of interest it is quite 
able to hold its own. 

The chief notable feature in the tale is 
the minute and intimate depictment of 
Paul the Apostle. Heéretofore our stories 
of Nero’s reign have merely introduced 
Paul and Peter or Christ, as the case may 
be, centering the important interest about 
the Roman court, and the inevitable 
romantic complications. Now, without de- 
tracting from these last, Mr=-Gardenhire 
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has made Paul the inspiring spirit and 
foremost figure. The depictment carries 
out the conceptions of the Apostle’s char- 
acter, as we derive them from the Bible, 
he appears the quiet, unassuming man, 
gentle and loving, yet strong in his very 
quietude, and mighty in the force of power 
which he can and does put forth. 

Once again we are present at Nero’s 
vile court and in the heart of that rank 
atmosphere which he and his minions cre- 
ated. Once again we see the Christians 
go unto death with songs of praise upon 
their lips and beautiful resignation in their 
hearts. Once again we have a romance 
full of sweetness and the splendor of pure 
love ; but, best of all, we have this new and 
sympathetic glimpse of Paul, and in a less 
degree of Peter. 

It is an appreciable tale, taken alto- 
gether, and deserves both a reading and 
a hearty commendation. Its lesson is 
Christian humility. 


Mrs. M’LerizE. By J. J. Bell, author of 
“Wee Macgreegor.” January, 1904. 
THIS is a Scotch story, full of homely, 

vivid life. The author, as in “Wee Mac- 

greegor,” gives every proof of perfect 

familiarity with the men, women and 
things that he pictures. They are in har- 
mony with themselves and their environ- 
ment. The story is quaint, pathetic and 
at times humorous. The kindly, amusing 
gossip is too pointed to be lost. The pages 
are full of the things out of the common 
and worth reading. It is a story that 
offers as much from the commonplace and 
sensational as the delicately wrought mis- 
sal differs from the cheap, coarse wood cut. 

It is a human, well-balanced study, and 
strongly commends itself to all healthy 
minds by its fresh, frank, wholesome 
earnestness. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. January, 1904. 


THIS book is a highly colored romance 
of modern Syria, in character and quality, 
rather than treatment, belonging to the or- 
der of Balzac. Damascus of the ’60’s and 
*70’s is the principal scene of action, and 
the memorable rising of the Marionites 
against the Druz, and the massacre of 
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Damascus, following which the Waly, 
Ahmed Pasha, was executed at the demand 
of the French, is described in the first half 
of the book. 

Said is a humble fisherman, not one of 
the kind found in Europe, who goes far 
out to sea with his nets in his own sailing 
boat. Said owned a little one-room house, 
shaded by a fig tree in whose branches he 
slept on stifling nights. In a hole of the 
floor* were secreted the savings of ten 
years, and when these reached certain pro- 
portions Said meant to turn over his nets 
to his friend and partner, Abduilah, buy 
a coffee house and become Said Effendi. 
It was after an unusually profitable market 
day that the first gust of misfortune struck 
him. As he sat in the sandy road count- 
ing his gains a party of Turkish soldiers 
all but ran him down. The money was 
scattered abroad and trampled into the 
sand. The fisherman searched frantically 
and vainly until darkness and hunger 
drove him home. Here greater misfor- 
tune awaited him. Instead of the savory 
mess of lentils baked in oil he expected to 
find, the brazier was cold, and his wife 


Hasneh lay on the floor, a heap of clothes, 


moans and howls. Vigorous applications 
of a thick stick on her back elicited the 
cause of the uncooked supper and her woe. 
She had uncovered the hole to gloat over 
their treasure, when a voice that sounded 
like Abdullah’s voice called to her to come 
out of the house and behold the wonder- 
ful fish her husband had caught. She ran 
out, but saw no man; she went around the 
hut and found no one. Filled with fear 
she sped back into the house, to find the 
hole empty. Ghastly with horror, Said 
exclaimed: “An evil spirit has done this.” 

Abdullah, whom he sought in his frenzy, 
fully concurred in this theory, and urged 
his friend to flee the country. A devil 
plainly had conceived a spite against the 
fisherman, had entered his house and, by 
all precedent, would enter it again. “The 
jin have homes like men,” declared Ab- 
dullah. “In another city thou shalt surely 
live undisturbed.” This genial person, 
whose voice the evil spirit had borrowed, 
loaned Said the money to depart, and stood 
over him with grim tales of jins and devils 
until the distraught fisherman was sent 
flying for his life. Abdullah lighted a 
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cigarette and squatted down contentedly 
under the fig tree, now his own. 

With Said, his wonderings, his adven- 
tures, his development under them, his 
tragic rise and fall, the rest of the book is 
concerned. Very early he abandoned the 
faithful Hasneh. He lost his donkey to 
a confiscating soldier, and, bettering the 
instruction, stole a horse from a sheykh, 
under pretense of being an officer. A red- 
braided bathrobe, stolen from a mission- 
ary, helped to deceive his victim. 

Two friends attach themselves to Said, 
helping him to fortune. Mustafa is a mad 
beggar, possessed of a fanatic hatred of 
Nazerenes, one of whom had betrayed his 
sister years before. The unhappy girl he 
slew with his own hands, but the Naz- 
erenes, being protected by the French, he 
was obliged to wait for the rest. of his ven- 
geance. It came in the massacre of Da- 
mascus in June and July, 1860. 

The great charm of the book is the un- 
usual atmosphere. It is, as Said saw his 
life at last, “passionate, highly colored of 
the East. Every wayfarer was merry or 
furious, laughing or cursing, sullen or 
smiling, in the depths of despair or the 
height of glee, hot and heady as the sun- 
light itself.” The author does not glorify 
his hero. Throughout he is a despicable 
creature; yet one does not altogether de- 
spise him. He is a liar, an ingrate, a rav- 
isher, a murderer—above all a victim of a 
grim and sardonic fate—N. Y. Post. 
Her INFINITE VARIETY. By Brand Whit- 
lock. February, 1904. 


THIS is a light, but readable story, in 
which we are given an amusing, though 
somewhat restricted view of Illinois Senate 
proceedings. The interest centers about 
a young Chicago lawyer and Senator, and 
his involvement in the various fortunes of 
a woman’s suffrage bill. The author gives 
a pleasing picture of a charming feminine 
member of the Chicago bar, and sets it 
over against the portraits of the “best 
ladies of the land;” who rise in terror 
against the possible privilege of a vote. 
The title of the story might just as well 
have been “His Astonishing Fickleness,” 
for the hero, tall and strong and handsome 
though Mr. Cristy’s sketches picture him, 
shows a weak sentimentality and a suscep- 
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tibility to flattery that are inclined to fill 
the reader with at least a mild contempt. 
Amelia is a character made to do impossi- 
ble things for the sake of the situation, 
while the real efforts have been expended 
upon the creation of Miss Greene, with 
agreeable result. If you have a cosy cor- 


ner or a comfortable nook and a dull hour 
on your hands it will not do you any last- 
ing injury to read “Her Infinite Variety.” 


Tue CLosr oF Day. By Frank H. Spear- 
man. 


THIS is a new novel by Frank 
H. Spearman, well known to _fic- 
tion readers as an author of rail- 
road stories. In this work he has de- 
parted from his chosen field and has 
given us a work entirely different from 
any he has before written. It is a story 
of the stage, as it touches the lives of a 
young actress and a man of large means, 
who is enamored of her. The plot is well 
woven together, and the chief characters, 


-particularly that of George Durant, the 


hero are well drawn. Durant is the senior 
partner of a large wholesale coffee house 
in Chicago, and by his expert manipula- 
tion of the coffee market gains control of 
the output. He falls in love with the 
daughter of an old chum, and through his 
influence he procures a position for her in 
an opera company. About this time busi- 
ness troubles begin, and very shortly he is 
a bankrupt. He feels that he cannot ask 
her to be the wife of a poor man, so he 
gives her up. The last chapter is pathetic, 
giving the details of his death and of the 
arrival of the girl from New York, only 
to find that he had just passed into the 
Great Beyond.—X. C. 


THE JEWEL OF THE SEVEN Stars. By 
Bram Stoker. 


MR. BRAM STOKER always has a 
surprise for us. His mysteries are won- 
derful in their complications and tenacious 
in their grip and continue to remain mys- 
teries notwithstanding certain scientific 
foundations upon which they are usually 
built. 

THE JEWEL OF THE SEVEN STARs is a 
story of Egyptian mystery. It centres 
about the mummy of a one-time queen 


who had her tomb prepared with a view to 
future resurrection. Her purpose is made 
clear, through inscriptions, and the ar- 
rangements of her sarcophagus, to an 
English scholar. This scholar experiences 
a three-days’ trance at the tomb, during 
which time a daughter is born to him in 
England. The events of the actual tale 
take place during the early womanhood of 
this child at a time when her father makes 
the “Great Experiment.” What happens 
is wholly unexpected and unaccountable, 
save perhaps by certain abstruse theories. 
Mr. Stoker’s novels are not of a kind 
to be read thoughtlessly. They enter into 
the world of the spirit, they deal with the 
soul of things, and they may not be dis- 
missed too lightly. That the author can 
bring together so much theory, so much 
knowledge and weave them into an enter- 
taining story is his great merit. Whether 
his purpose in writing is “to please,” or 
whether he has some deeper motive born 
of deep convictions, we cannot exactly de- 
termine ; but we are willing to read all that 
he gives us in this fascinating field, what- 
ever be the reason for his producing it. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN Ru- 
GEN. By the author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” 


THIS is only another of those instances 
in which a first novel makes a “hit,” only 
to be followed by a second that simply 
falls flat. Of course, ELIZABETH IN RuU- 
GEN may “take,” because of the fame of its 
predecessor, though the lack of freshness 
and beauty and the evident imitation of 
the earlier book will not deceive many for 
any length of time. 

Elizabeth goes to*Rugen, that fasci- 
nating (according to Elizabeth) German 
island. She takes with her Gertrud, her 
dowdy maid, after being refused the com- 
pany of all her women acquaintances. Eliz- 
abeth’s intention had been to walk round 
Rugen, but conventionality forbade her 
doing this alone, and Gertrud would never 
have heard of it. So Elizabeth goes in 
her carriage and has a wonderful time, not 
all gay and happy, but variable according 
as her_unique personality is variable. 

But the Elizabeth ‘ii Rugen is less the 
real woman than the Elizabeth of the Gar- 
den. Much of the exuberance has left 
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her, much of what remains seems forced. 
Then, too, she appears to have grown in 
the estimation of self (perhaps due to the 
former sensation she created). At any 
rate, she very often bores us by her feeble 
sallies at wit, though now and then comes 
a humorous touch which truly amuses. 
But the episodes are not sufficiently nu- 
merous or colorful to make up for what 
Elizabeth has lost in winning ways and 
potency of character. The best things are 
not repeated, at least not in the same way, 
and the sooner our novelists realize this the 
sooner we shall cease having mediocre sec- 
ond novels thrust upon us on the strength 
of the reputation made by a good first. 


Denis Dent. By E. W. Hornung. 
THE author of “Raffles” and “The 
Amateur Cracksman” has produced a new 
book entitled Denis Dent. Dent is a 
young officer of a merchant ship, who falls 
in love with the daughter of one of the 
owners, during a voyage to Australia. 
As they are nearing their destination they 
are wrecked, and the hero saves the life 
of Nan. He confesses his love for her 


and they are betrothed, but he will not 
consent to marriage until he has made a 


fortune equal to that of her own. She 
returns with her father to England and 
he sets out for the gold fields. He is very 
successful in his search for gold, but in 
the meantime a rival, by stealing a ring 
that she had given her lover and sending 
it to her, succeeds in convincing her that 
Dent has given her up, and thus gains 
her consent to an early marriage. On his 
arrival home Dent is almost heartbroken 
and enlists in the grenadiers, in which his 
rival is an officer. He distinguishes him- 
self in battle, fighting,side by side with 
his enemy, and at the end receives a con- 
fession of guilt from him as he is dying 
from a mortal wound. 

The incidents are well drawn, and the 
picture of life in the diggings is realistic. 
The story is interesting from the first 
page to the last. 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY. By Auguste 
Sabatier. Translated out of the French 
by Louise S. Houghton. 

IT is not strange that the publication of 
this work has aroused peculiar interest ; 
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for, besides presenting the spectacle of 
France teaching religion, the inopportune 
death of its author almost forces us to be- 
lieve that we have here the impersonal 
voice of genius stripped of its flesh and 
speaking to us soul to soul. Sabatier died 
two days after the completion of this vol- 
ume and the judgment pronounced upon 
him is this: He was a brilliant theologian 
and a man of pre-eminent piety. 

Called a little over twenty-five years ago 
to be the dean of the Protestant Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Paris, Sabatier occupied 
this post until his death, not as a dry and 
dusty theologian, but as a lively, thinking, 
up-to-date scholar. This Catholic method 
of research, however, soon led him to see 
the invincibility of modern scientific inves- 
tigation, and at the same time impressed 
him more deeply than ever with the truth- 
fulness of Christianity. He consequently 
bent all his energies to reconcile the two, 
and the book we have before us is the re- 
sult of this his life’s work. 

RELIGIONS oF AUTHORITY is therefore, 
as no one will doubt, a monumental work,” 
and as such will repay every man the read- 
ing. Based, as it is, upon contempora- 
neous scientific methods, it will be found 
an excellent compendium of all recent dis- 
coveries, whether historic, philosophic or 
psychologic. But in his attempts to recon- 
cile science and religion Sabatier has 
drifted away from the traditional Chris- 
tianity of the churches to what he calls the 
Christianity of Christ Himself. His book 
is, as may therefore be supposed, an attack 
on both Catholic and Protestant churches, 
and most mercilessly does he hammer the 
two “idols,” as he is pleased to call them. 
His idea is that religion or Christianity, 
which he avers to be the highest develop- 
ment of religion, is not something external, 
to be imposed upon man, but is internal 
and indigenous in man. All attempts, he 
therefore claims, at imposition on the part 
of any external authority tends only to 
stifle the growth of this “autonomous” ex- 
perience. He divides his volume into 
three books: 


I. “The Roman Catholic Dogma of Au- 
thority.” Here by an evolutionary method 
of historic investigation, which is clearly 
Spencerian, Sabatier attacks the authority 
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of the Catholic Church. He shows how 
every Catholic bulwark had its inception 
either in the imagination of some early 
“church father” or in some pristine econo- 
mic necessity. This Church’s aim, he ar- 
gues, is political and not religious, and as 
such is Christianity clearly paganized. 

II. “Protestant Dogma of Authority.” 
Here Sabatier, under the influence of 
higher criticism, strikes at the Protestant 
Church for holding to the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Word. The Bible, he 
asserts, is only a document written, like 
any other, with the limited knowledge and 
in the form of its own age. Its value lies 
in the transcendency of its religious spirit. 
To insist upon the letter is not only to 
destroy the potency of its spirit, but to 
bring on an age of infidelity. Protestant- 
ism, he adds, is Christianity manifestly 
under the influence of Pharisaism. 

III. “The Religion of the Spirit.” In 
this book Sabatier has ceased to be icono- 
clastic and becomes constructive. As re- 
ligion, he declares, was autonomous in 
Christ, so it is and may become in us. 
Jesus, he continues, was only the peculiar 
“Son of God” because He had abiding in 
Him the spirit of God to a pre-eminent 
degree. It is possible, he concludes, for 
every man to become just as peculiarly the 
son of Ged (or should I write “Son of 
God?”) by growing up through Christ 
into the exaltations of holiness. 

Thus Sabatier introduces his “Religion 
of the Spirit.” What effect his book may 
have upon the world we cannot tell. It is 
assuredly a volume full of the broadest 
learning and steeped in the deepest piety. 
Already in its third edition in his native 
country, we are not surprised to learn that 
it has stirred theologians both Catholic 
and Protestant, all over the continent to 
the most earnest activity in the defense 
of their doctrines. It ought at least to 
stay the wild flight of the ungodly and 
bring them possibly once more to the feet 
of the Christ. 

WILLIAM BIGGERSTAFF. 


THe IpertAnN. Poem by Osborn R. 
Lamb. 


Dixon. 

THIS is a dramatic poem, builded upon 
classic lines. There is something taken 
from several of the great masters. The 


With music by H. Claiborne. 


use of the chorus and semi-chorus harks 
back, of course, to Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides. The atmosphere is Greek, 
the scenes Athenian, laid in the days of 
Periclean splendor. One scene in part re- 
minds us very vividly of the conversation 
between Brutus and Portia in “Julius 
Caesar.” 

The heroine is an Iberian, an exile and’ 
slave, whose master, Lucian, an Athenian 
of noble family, falls in love with her. In 
the first scene Ailza tells the story of her 
home, that island designated.by Plato as 
Atlantis, which, lying off t coast of 
Spain, was sunken into the sea because of 
the wrath of the gods. Ailza tells this 
story to the children of her master, and 
sighs with longing for her once happy 
home. 

In Scene II Lucian has a dream, in 
which he rescues a fawn which myster- 
iously dies in his arms. He fears an ill 
omen and so expresses himself to his wife, 
Phillada. Aiiza and Phillada in the same: 
scene, only later, vow eternal friendship, 
and Phillada promises to secure Ailza’s 
freedom. 

In Scene III Lucian returns with the 
writ of liberty, and his love for Ailza so 
overwhelms him that he proclaims it to 
her. Frightened, she flees, and in the 
midst of a great storm is found at Lucian’s 
door dead, thus carrying out the facts of 
the dream. 

The play has been written and the music 
score added evidently with a view to pro- 
ducing it upon the stage. That it is adapt- 
ed for such production is doubtful, it 
being rather short for one reason, and lack- 
ing sufficient movement and dramatic force: 
for another. Nevertheless, it has a cer- 
tain literary quality that elevates it. That 
the author is a student of the classics and 
an appreciative disciple of the best litera- 
ture is patent. Given a little more elab- 
oration of action and a few touches more- 
of the emotion that marks the last scene, 
together with greater length, the play 
might really prove worthy a stage pres- 
entation. 


Great Masters. By John Lafarge. 


Everyone who reads McCiure’s is fa- 
miliar with Mr. Lafarge’s art criticisms. 
Those who love art tum with avidity to 
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his appreciative studies and comment and 
catch at once the spirit of his selections. 

In the book now under contemplation 
Mr. Lafarge has collected a number of 
his essays which have from time to time 


From ‘‘ Great Masters” 


appeared in McCiure’s Macazine. They 
are essays on Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Velasquez, Durer and 
Hokusai. The studies are not biograph- 
ical in character, nor are they critical in 
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point of detail, but rather they combine 
biographical facts with appreciative esti- 
mate, greatly enhanced by a vivid and real- 
istic atmosphere conjured into being 
through the agency of Mr. Lafarge’s 
imagination, aided by his wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject. By a 
happy skill he weaves into a delightfully 
readable sketch, that runs smooth almost 
as fiction, the chief events in the lives of 
the men whom he is studying, the progress 
and development of their art, their stand- 
ing in their own day and their rank in this, 
a clear conception of their personalities as 
it can be derived from history and the esti- 
mate of their characters as it can be com- 
prehended from the known facts of their 
careers and habits, and the nature and 
amount of their achievement. Mr. La- 
farge is, of course, a.sure devotee of the 
master painters and of art in its highest 
manifestations. Therefore he can wax 
eloquent in his discussion of the world’s 
greatest artists, and he has, too, the felic- 
itous gift of inspiring others with much 
of his own enthusiasm. 

The plates accompanying the sketches 
are exceptionally good. We find a por- 
trait of each painter and the masterpieces 
of each. These pictures alone form a col- 
lection unusually worth having. 


Prrsonaia. By Sigma. February, 1904. 


THIS is a delightful volume of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of many of the 
famous personalities of the Victorian era. 
The writer, who cleverly disguises his 
identity under the pseudonym of “Sigma,” 
has had the good fortune of a wide ac- 
quaintance with distinguished men in the 
learned professions, with artists, men of 
letters and statesmen. The book exhibits 
a good deal of shrewd observation of char- 
acter, and the stories are told with vivac- 
ity and humor. The author has all the 
felicity of an after-dinner speaker ; he has 
a point to illustrate at every turn, and his 
topics are various enough to relieve the 
volume of any charge of monotony. 

Desultory as the book necessarily is, the 
material falls under five distinct heads, 
respectively entitled: “Harrow in the 
Early Sixties,” “Lawyers,” “The Church,” 
“Art and Letters,” “Personages and 
Retrospects.” The stories of the eminent 
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personages who figure in these pages are 
rather too long for quotation; but one 
anecdote will perhaps suffice to illustrate 
the Philistine view of pre-Raphaelite art. 
Leonard Valpy, a well-known London 
lawyer, was an enthusiastic admirer of D. 
G. Rossetti, and bought many of his pic- 
tures. On one occasion Mr. Valpy had as 
a guest at dinner a certain clergyman 
whose appreciation of the luxuries of the 
table was as great as his knowledge of art 
was limited. This gentleman, “uplifting 
his eyes from his empty plate during a 
change of courses, happened to catch sight 
for the first time of three new purchases 
from Rossetti’s studio. ‘Queer-looking 
affairs those, Valpy,’ he remarked with 
a pitying sneer; ‘where did you pick them 
up?’ ‘They are the work of one Ros- 
setti,’ replied Valpy with simmering irony. 
‘Rossetti? Rossetti? Never heard of 
him,’ rejoined the appalling guest. Then, 
glancing at an idealized study of his host- 
ess, which formed the centre of the three 
drawings, he added, ‘And who, may I ask, 
is that ill-looking woman over the mantel- 
piece?’ ‘That, sir,’ replied Valpy, with 
what Dizzy used to called ‘a superb groan’ 
—‘that, sir, is my wife!’ ” 

For readers who enjoy “personalia”— 
and they are in a vast majority—this book 
will provide entertainment, and not a little 
information. Whoever “Sigma” may be, 
we are at least certain that he is a genial 
narrator, who has opened the stores of a 
well filled memory for the delectation of 
the public. 


Gops FIGHTING MEN. 
Gregory. February, 1904. 


AND By Lady 


THIS is another of Lady Gregory’s lit- 
erary contributions to the new revival 
movement in Ireland. It forms a com- 
panion book to “Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne,” and gives to the world some 
more of those interesting, but long un- 
known traditions of the Irish. 

Mr. William Butler Yeats, who has been 
one of the chief leaders in the Irish Renais- 
sance, writes an illuminative and appre- 
ciative introduction, full of the usual en- 
thusiasm and loyalty and hopefulness 
which have characterized his share in the 
work all along. 
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Lady Gregory’s translations are always 
smooth and readable, and her choice of 
folk lore felicitous. Among the stories 
are “The Coming of the Tuatha de Da- 
naan” (or the Men of Dea), “Lugh of the 
Long Hand,” “The Coming of the Gael,” 
“The Ever-Living Ones,” “The Fate of 
the Children of Lir,” “Finn,” “Finn’s 
Helpers,” “The Battle of the White 
Strand” and some eight more. 

It is quite wonderful to note how var- 
ious and how poetic are these legends, 
Those who have so long thought and 
spoken of Ireland as a land without a liter- 
ature will have to concede their error when 
they take up Lady Gregory’s books. 

These works are, by the way, steadily 
increasing. Soon we shall have an Irish 
library in translation, what with Mr. 
Yeats’s “Celtic Twilight,” his English ren- 
ditions in poetry, and Lady Gregory’s sev- 
eral transpositions, “Cuchulain,” “Poets 
and Dreamers” and “Gods and Fighting 
Men.” 


REVIEWS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MopeErN History. 
Planned by Lord Acton; edited by A. 
W. Ward, G. W. Protheo and Stanley 
Leathes. Vol. II., “The Reformation.” 
January, 1904. 

THIS volume is a fresh reminder of how 
much England lost when Lord Acton died. 
It would have been greatly enriched by the 
chapter on the Council of Trent which he 
had intended to write. Even if one be 
not of the Ancient Faith, one would fain 
have in any account of the Reformation 
some sign of how that series of great epi- 
sodes appeared to a Catholic so highly 
educated and so gifted as the scholar who 
planned the Cambridge History. As 
things are, one feels that the Catholic side 
of the subject may not have been quite 
adequately presented. For aught we 
know, some of the contributors may be of 
Lord Acton’s faith; but even if that be 
so, it can hardly be said that they have 
scope and verge enough. Although the 
Reformation, like all great changes, sprang 
from feelings common to many thousands 
of men rather than from the agitations of 
one man, or of two or three, it is promi- 
nently and permanently associated with the 

propositions of Martin Luther and of John 
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Calvin ; and these the editors intrusted to 
the exposition of the Rev. T. M. Lindsay, 
principal of the Glasgow College of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, and the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 

Necessarily, then, it is the Protestant 
view of the Reformation that dominates 
this history. That is to say, there are 
thousands of scholars by whom the work 
cannot be regarded as the last word on the 
subject. We make this point, however, 
not in order to depreciate the value of the 
work, but rather to explain one of the diffi- 
culties under which the writing of history 
must always labor. Who could be a per- 
fectly judicial appraiser of the Reforma- 
tion? Probably no such person lives. Even 
as the Protestant is biased the Papist 
would be biased also; while the Agnostic 
would be a judge equally open to question, 
inasmuch as his theory of the universe 
raises in him what may be an unfounded 
distrust of all interpretations of Christian- 
ity whatsoever. Still, whilst, from the 


very nature of man, all histories involving 
religious disputations must be prejudiced, 


some are less so than others; and, on the 
whole, the writers of this volume are as 
fair-minded as it is in mortal man to be. 
Here and there, perhaps, Dr. Fairbairn, in 
his ardor, forgets that he is a judge, not 
an advocate; as when, for example, he 
remarks of Calvin that “there is nothing 
more pathetic in the literature of the per- 
iod than his hesitancies and fears” when 
recalled to Geneva, where, at the instiga- 
tion of his teaching, a man had been put 
in the pillory for card playing and a hire- 
woman and a mother and bridesmaids had 
been arrested for having adorned a bride 
too gayly ; but as a rule one does not feel, 
on reading any of the seven hundred pages 
of this work, that the history is a partisan 
performance. 

On the contrary, one is astonished to 
find, even in the chapters written by pro- 
fessional Protestants, what a very great 
deal of cogent reasoning Catholic dialec- 
ticians had, and still have, to present. Be- 
sides the portions alluded to, there are 
chapters which, between them, overtake all 
the countries that were affected by the 
revolt from the Papacy and by the roman- 
tic movement in literature. Medicean 
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Rome is dealt with by the late Professor 
F. X. Kraus; Hapsburg and Valois, and 
Poland, by Mr. Stanley Leathes; the na- 
tional opposition of. Germany to Rome, 
the social revolution and the Catholic re- 
action in Germany, the conflict of creeds 
and parties there, and the religious war, 
as well as the Reformation in England 
under Edward VI, by Mr. A. F. Pollard; 
the Reformation in France, by Mr. A. A. 
Tilley ; the Helvetic Reformation, by the 
Rev. J. P. Whitney; the Catholic South, 
by the Rev. W. E. Collins; Henry VIII, 
by Mr. James Gairdner ; Philip and Mary, 
by Mr. James Bass Mullinger; the Angli- 
can Settlement and the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, by Dr. F. W. Maitland ; Scandinavia, 
by the Rev. W. E. Collins ; the Church and 
Reform, by Mr. R. V. Laurence. It will 
thus be seen that the subject has received 
categorical and comprehensive treatment. 
The only chapter which strikes us as being 
cramped or incomplete is the closing one, 
on the “Tendencies of European Thought 
in the Age of the Reformation.” Probably 
that is because the writer, our facile Dr. 
Fairbairn, was very narrowly limited as to 
space. So is the present reviewer; yet 
three more lines must be seized in order to 
express very high appreciation of the style 
of this installment of the Cambridge His- 
tory. At a time when so much writing is 
ecstatic, or “smart,” or otherwise slipshod, 
the simplicity, accuracy and strength of 
the style in which the historians have pre- 
sented their learning and their thoughts 
are an invigorating delight—W. Earl 
Hodgson, in Lonpon AcADEMY AND LT- 
ERATURE. 


Tue Lire oF Lorp EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
By Ida A. “Taylor. 


SOME of the essential conditions and 
methods of historical composition of the 
lighter kind are evidently familiar to Miss 
Taylor. She knows how to arrange and 
present her material to her own and her 
readers’ advantage. Her writing is as 
clear and direct as it is pleasant. This 
life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the hero 
of Irish revolution, is written in a singu- 
larly sympathetic yet non-contentious 
strain. The author, that is to say, does 
not unnecessarily touch on dangerous 
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political ground. Her treatment of her 
subject suggests, moreover, a fine under- 
standing of the peculiar genius of his race 
and country. This is in itself a fair equip- 
ment for the task so well achieved. Now- 
adays, when many people “undertake” a 
biography for no better reason than be- 
cause they are asked, or because they want 
“a job,” the sympathy of the biographer 
for his subject cannot always be taken for 
granted. We have it here, as we have 
said. Mixed elements of tragedy and 
comedy have always gone to the making 
of the most vital pages of Irish history. 
In the moral as well as the physical climate 
smiles and tears lie close together. The 
sense of sadness in all things Irish is at 
once relieved and deepened by the mirth 
always ready to break in. 

Miss Taylor writes with ease, also in a 
sense with restraint. One guesses that she 
could have been more eloquent had she 
not been minded to set a seal on her utter- 
ances. True lovers of Ireland never for- 
get the “old unhappy far-off things ;” but 
in a work of this nature and scope reti- 
cence on controversial matters is in place. 
High-flown sentiment and rhetoric would 
have been more than usually useless. Pas- 
sages like the one we are about to quote 
are sufficient indication of the underlying 
feeling. In speaking of Lord Edward, and 
the gifts that were to a wonderful degree 
his—of the gifts of Ireland to her sons, 
and to the Geraldines especially—she says: 

“She gave her loves, her hates, and her soul, 
receiving from them in return fair chapels, 
loyalty to her faith, devotion to her nationality. 
To Lord Edward she gave the last gift, a 


dream, and he for her gift—greater love hath 
no man than this—laid down his life.” 


This dream was, of course, the dream of 
freedom for his country. 

If there is fresher or fuller historical in- 
formation than is to be found in Moore’s 
“Life,” and in other places, we have not 
discovered it, and it does not seem that 
Miss Taylor makes any pretense to it. 
What she brings to her subject is a fresh 
and feeling presentation of the charming 
and romantic figure of the leader of a very 
forlorn hope indeed. Specially present to 
her imagination is the contrast between his 
gay insouciance and boyishness and the 
fate already marking him out for prison 
and death—_LonDON ATHENAEUM. 
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THe Dynasts: A DRAMA OF THE NAPO- 
LEONIC Wars. In three parts, nineteen 
acts and one hundred and thirty scenes. 
By Thomas Hardy. Part First. Janu- 
ary, 1904. 

THE astonishing title which we repro- 
duce sufficiently indicates the ambitious 
and vast (there is no other word but 
“vast”) scope of Mr. Hardy’s latest ven- 
ture in the regions of poetry. It is a great 
canvas upon which he seeks to enroll, 
after the fashion of a panorama, the whole 
drama of the Napoleonic wars. And this 
volume, reaching from the attempted in- 
vasion of England which ended in Tra- 
falgar, to the close of Napoleon’s supreme 
battle—Austerlitz—is but the first install- 
ment of it. With a project thus immense 
before him, we can well understand why 
Mr. Hardy has so long neglected novel 
writing. The two were incompatible. A 
Shakespeare, a Dante, would have his en- 
tire powers engrossed by a scheme of such 
spaciousness. We understand, and regret 
it. Mr. Hardy’s chief contentions we 
more or less admit. We believe that the 
time is come when the poetic drama should 
develop into a distinct species from the 
stage drama, should frankly appeal to the 
reader rather than the spectator, the closet 
rather than the boards; we believe that in 
this way it could put forth potentialities 
scarce recognized as a purely literary form. 
We believe also that such a theme as the 
Napoleonic wars might furnish a grand- 
iosely dramatic subject for such a work; a 
theme which should unite dramatic situa- 
tion with no less than epical spaciousness. 
But—there is a but. 

It would demand a poet of the largest 
power, the most uncompromising individ- 
uality, with the most practiced and tri- 
umphant executive gift. Here it is Mr. 
Hardy fails. We can discern in him a 
great conception, an epical idea, which 
commands our respect. If it were worked 
out in that medium of the novel wherein 
he is master we might have an imposing 
and enthralling trilogy of novels. Assur- 
edly he has shown himself, by his previous 
verse, not without innate and authentic 
poetic gift. But he has not had the life- 
long intimacy with the poet’s craft which 
alone could confer on him the flexibility 
and dexterity, the range and ease of execu- 
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tive accomplishment demanded by so colos- 
sal an achievement as that on which he 
has adventured. In plan he has es- 
sayed originality most daringly. To ex- 
treme dramatic realism he has added ab- 
stract personifications which recall the 
most sculpturesque Greek tragedy and are, 
in fact (it should seem) designed to ful- 
fill the functions of the Greek chorus. But 
the two elements do not blend. These per- 
sonifications are sometimes incongruously 
aloof, in their dignity, from the every- 
dayness of the dialogue which surrounds 
them; sometimes in the realism of their 
speech, equally incongruous with the dig- 
nity of their own elemental abstraction. 
And again, while the whole poetic majesty 
of the drama resides in the historic issues, 
the instinct of the novelist has been unable 
to resist the temptation of a domestic sub- 
plot, which complicates and intensifies the 
bizarre effect of the whole. Lastly, the 
execution falls fatally short of inspiration. 
While there are numerous passages which 
rise to the level of a poetised rhetoric not 
unworthy of the subject matter, and occa- 
sional passages which exhibit Mr. Hardy’s 
gift of romantic description, as a whole the 
dialogue is the prose of the novelist cut into 
lengths. Nay, it is a fact that Mr. Hardy 
is vastly more poetic as a novelist using his 
accustomed vehicle of prose. We can only 
say, with a sigh, that we would give many 
such dramas for one “Return of the Na- 
tive.”—LoNnDON ACADEMY AND LITERA- 
TURE. 


WAITING UPON Gop. By the late A. B. 
Davidson, D. D. Edited by J. A. Pater- 
son, D. D. 


THE sermons of the late Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Edinburgh 
differ widely from the type most generally 
represented by the volumes sent to us for 
review. Thetendency of the modern 
preacher is more and more to give voice to 
the communis sententia that floats in the 
air of the time. He is popular in propor- 
tion as he is able articulately to express 
what the regular churchgoer of his persua- 
sion has vaguely felt, and as he is more or 
less successful in adducing reasons to sup- 
port it. The Bible is no longer to the 
average British citizen the treasury of the 
divine oracles. The august traditions of 
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the Hebrew patriarchs are a cheap and easy 
jest to the music hall. The popular 
preacher appeals to them, if at all, only by 
way of illustration. Dr. Davidson ap- 
proached the Scriptures in another spirit. 
He was before everything else an exegete. 
He was not unaware of the progress of 
the world; modern thought was familiar 
to him, and it is a matter of course that 
he had read the modern books. But he 
possessed in a wonderful way the power 
of detachment and almost of voluntary 
isolation; there is nothing about him of 
that elusive quality, which in a man’s own 
day counts for so much and for so little 
with posterity, which has been examined 
under the title of “modernity.” A man 
who lived his life in an atmosphere of crit- 
icism, he preserved intact a reverence that 
would have seemed more natural in one 
of an earlier generation. His spirit is the 
spirit of an Augustine or an Aquinas, alike 
in the unfaltering faith which accepts and 
in the devout concentration which exam- 
ines and deduces. These sermons are for 
the most part upon the subjects taken from 
the New Testament; Isaiah and Job also 
furnish texts. The sermon on “The Power 
of Christ’s Resurrection,” gives the reader 
an insight into his view of Pauline The- 
ology, and that on the Apocalypse is re- 
markable both in grasp and content. The 
style of the sermons is simple and scholarly, 
but they demand of the reader a close at- 
tention.—LONDON ACADEMY AND LITERA- 
TURE. 
* * 2% 


Miss Marie Manning, author of “Judith 
of the Plains,” is celebrated among her 
friends as a raconteuse. In facial expres- 
sion and eommand of dialect, whether 
negro, Irish, Swedish, etc., she is a born 
monologist, but no persuasion of her 
friends has ever induced her to make any 
sort of a public or even semi-public ap- 
pearance. Like Gilbert’s celebrated Eng- 
lishman, who wouldn’t on any account be 
anything else but an Englishman, Miss 
Manning will not be anything but a novel- 
ist, although she has said that what fame 
she possesses has proved expensive in all 
sorts of ways, and for a luxurious pastime 
she commends “noveling,” and classes it 
with “automobiling.” 
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Henry Harland was born in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, in 1861. His father was 
an American, Thomas Har- 
land, of Norwich, Conn., fa- 
mous in his time as a lawyer 
and mathematician of: marked 
ability. The family comes of old Puritan 
stock, the first of the line having come 
over in the Mayflower. 

Henry Harland studied at New York 
College and Harvard. At 19 he went to 
Europe and resided in Rome and London. 
He began writing under the name of Sid- 
ney Luska, and over that pseudonym ap- 
peared “As It Was Written” and “The 
Yoke of Torah.” In London he became 
connected with “The Yellow Book,” later 
filling the position of editor. His first 
great novel success was his Italian story, 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff Box.” This was 
followed by another Italian tale, “The 
Lady Paramount,” which in turn has been 
succéeded by “My Friend Prospero,” just 
published. Mr. Harland is a cosmopoli- 
tan. He spends much of: his time in 
Italy. and in England, though he loves 
Norwich, which he calls “the rose of the 
world.” There is a story current as to 
his dislike for being written about. It is 
said that when asked concerning his life 
his answer was “I was born in 1861, and, 
thank God, am still alive.” 

* K ok 
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Auguste Sabatier, the author of “Re- 
ligions of Authority,” declared that the 
object of his life was “‘to recon- 
cile all that is eternal in the 
Christian faith with the most 
rigid demands of this modern 


Auguste 
Sabatier 


scientific spirit.” This, he believed, had 
been accomplished in his last book. M. 
Sabatier was born in the little town of Val- 
lon and was a farmer’s son—the oldest of 
five. He showed his taste for the ministry 
early, and was finally taken under the care 
of the French Government and educated. 
At twenty-six he was a candidate for the 
chair of Dogmatics at Strassburg, present- 
ing as his thesis his notable work on the 
Apostle Paul. When the Franco-Prus- 
sian war broke out he took up actively 
the French side, and when peace was re- 
stored attempted to preserve the French 
language in Alsace by lecturing, etc., 
which brought him the antagonism of the 


German authorities. He was driven into 
France and there attempted to build up a 
University similar to that of Strassburg. 
His efforts were seconded by the French 
Government, and eventually he became 
dean of this Protestant Faculty of The- 
ology in the University of Paris, a position 
he held at the time of his death, about a 
year and a Half ago. 


LIEUTENANT BILSE 


But little is definitely known concern- 
ing Lieutenant Bilse. What we do know 
is that he was until lately an of- 
ficer in the German army, and 
from what can be ascertained 
his story, “A Little Garrison,” 
has created a furor throughout Germany; 
so great is the tumult, in fact, that Lieu- 
tenant Bilse has been imprisoned, and 
efforts have been made to have the book 
suppressed. The events narrated are sup- 
posed to have taken place under Lieuten- 
ant Bilse’s own observation, while most 
of the characters are actual army officers 
and privates given fictitious names. 


Lieutenant 
Bilse 
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Marmaduke Pickthall is a new name in 
literature, “Said the Fisherman,” being 
his first published work. He is 
an Englishman, still young, 
who has served in the English 
diplomatic service in Damas- 
cus for a number of years. As a youth 
Mr. Pickthall was destined by his family 
for the service, but was unfortunately 
“plucked” in his examinations. Nothing 
daunted, the young man went out to 
Syria, determined to get in by the back 
door, since he could not enter by the front. 
He developed into a linguist, rapidly ac- 
quiring several Arabian dialects, and has 
since proved one of the most valuable men 
in the Eastern service. , 


Marmaduke 
Pickthall 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 
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Adrian Hoffman Joline, author of “The 
Diversions of a Booklover,” is a partner 
in the New York law firm of 


Butler, Notman, Joline and 
Mynderse. He was born at 
Sing Sing, New York, in 1850. 
His father was Colonel Charles Oliver Jo- 
line, an officer in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, and his mother, a sister to ex-Gover- 
nor John T. Hoffman. Mr. Joline is a 
Princeton man. He was junior orator of his 
class, and wrote the class ode and deliv- 


Adrian 
Jotine 
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ered a literary oration at the commence- 
ment, also receiving special literary prizes 
for essays. He is a member of the Uni- 
versity, Century, Grolier, Princeton and 
other clubs, and of the American Bar As- 
sociation, State Bar Association and New 
York City Bar Association. He also be- 
longs to the New York, Virginia and New 
Jersey Historical Societies. 


SAMUEL N. GARDENHIRE 


Samuel M. Gardenhire, author of “Lux 
Crucis; A Tale of the Great Apostle,” 
which has just been published, 
was born in Fayette, Missouri, 
in 1855. He was educated at 
the public schools of St. Louis 
and at Central College, Missouri, and in 
1876 began the practice of law. Four 
years later he went to Kansas and became 
secretary to the Governor of the State. 
After several years of active political and 
journalistic life, during which he estab- 
lished and conducted an afternoon news- 
paper, and later became a member for a 
term in the Kansas Legislature, Mr. Gar- 
denhire went abroad and devoted two 
years to extensive travel. For the past 
ten years he has practiced law in New 
York, and in the intervals of that work 
has contributed frequently to the maga- 
zines. 


Samuel M. 
vardenhire 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


Note.—It has been requested that the pro- 
nunciations of names be included in the Edu- 
cational. We shall therefore add to each les- 
son hereafter a pronouncing vocabulary of all 
names used in all the branches. In the pres- 


ent number we will give also all proper names 
and all technical names and terms for the first 
five lessons—those in October, November, 
December, January and February. 


LESSON VI. 


I, HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Il. Dutch—Erasmus. 


lil. French. 


Period 1. 


Period of Preparation. 


Jean Froissart. 


Period 11. { Villon 


Period 111. Renaissance { 


Rabelais. 
flontaigne. 


Corneille. 


Period tv. 1 Racine. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ALL NATIONS. 
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In 10 vols. Vols. I and II. 

THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 

Wuat Great MEN HavE Saip AsouT 
Great MEN. William Wale. 

CHAMBERS’ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. 


Desiderius Erasmus, originally Gerhard 
Gerhards, was the illegitimate son of Ger- 
hard de Praet, and was born 
in Rotterdam, about October 
28, 1465. At the age of thir- 
teer. he was left an orphan, and 
through the fraudulency of his guardians, 
who forced him to enter the monastery of 


Erasmus 
146571536 


Moliere. 
| Fenelon. 


SELECTED Essays oF MONTAIGNE. 
Translated by Charles Cotton. Edited by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. Handy volume clas- 
sics. 

READINGS FROM 
Besant. 

FAMILIAR COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS. 
Translated by Nathan Bailey, 1877. 


RABELAIS. Walter 


Stein, he was rendered penniless. In 
1491 he entered the service of the 
Bishop of Cambray, who aided him in 
studying at the University of Paris. Later 
he traveled much, visiting England, where 
he was the guest of Sir Thomas More, 
and finally settling in Basel in 1521, whence 
in 1529 he removed to Freiburg. He had 
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numerous offers of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, but refused them in order to devote 
himself to study and literature. 

His chief work was a Greek edition of 
the New Testament, with a Latin transla- 
tion, published in 1616. Other works 
were “Colloquies” and “The Praise of 
Folly.” 

Professor R. C. Jebb, in “Erasmus,” 
says: 

“Erasmus was a great literary precursor 
of the Reformation; he armed the hands of 
the Lutherans. . . His imperishable 
claim to the gratitude of the world, and espe- 
cially of the Teutonic peoples, rests on the 
part which he sustained in a contest of even 
larger scope than that waged by Luther in 
the great preliminary conflict between the 
old and the new conception of knowledge, 
between the bondage and enfranchisement of 
the human mind, between a lifeless formalism 
in religion and the spirit of practical Chris- 
tianity. From youth to old age, through many 
trials, he worked with indomitable energy in 
the cause of light; and it was his great reward 
that before he died he saw the dawn of a new 
age beginning for the nations of the North, 
not without clouds and storm, but with the 
assurance that the reign of darkness was past.” 


Selections. 


From “Familiar Colloquies.” Translated 
by Nathan Bailey. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S ADMONITIONS 
SCHOOLMASTER AND BOY 


Schoolmaster—“You seem not to have been 
bred at court, but in a cow stall; you behave 
yourself so clownishly. A gentleman ought 
to behave like a gentleman. As often or when- 
ever anyone that is your superior speaks to 
you, stand straight, pull off your hat and look 
neither doggedly, surlily, saucily, malapertly 
or unsettledly, but/with a staid, modest, pleas- 
ant air in your countenance, and a bashful 
look fixed upon the person who speaks to 
you; your feet set close by one another; your 
hands without action; don’t stand titter totter, 
first standing upon one foot and then upon 
another, nor playing with your fingers, biting 
your lip, scratching your head or picking your 
ears. Let your clothes be put on tight and 
neat, that your whole dress, air, motion and 
habit may bespeak a modest and bashful tem- 
per. 

Bo.—“What if I shall try, sir?’ Ma—‘“Do 
so.” Bo.—“Is this right?’ Ma.—‘“Not quite.” 
Bo.—“Must I do so?’ Ma.—“That is pretty 
well?” Bo.—“Must I stand so?” 

Ma.—“Aye, that is well; remember that pos- 
ture; don’t be a prittle prattle nor prate apace, 
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nor be minding anything but what is said to 
you. If you are to make an answer do it in 
few words, and to the purpose, every now 
and then prefacing with some title of respect, 
and now and then make a bow, especially when 
you have done speaking. Nor do you go away 
without asking leave, or being bid to go. 
Now come, let me see how you can practice 
this. How long have you been from home?” 
Bo.—“Almost six months.” Ma.—You should 
have said sir.” Bo.—“Almost six months, 
sir.’ Ma.—‘“Don’t you long to see your 
mother?” Bo.—“Yes, sometimes.” Ma.— 
“Have you a mind to go to see her?” Bo.— 
“Yes, with your leave, sir.” 

Ma.—“Now you should have made a bow; 
that is very well; remember to do so. When 
you speak don’t speak fast, stammer or speak 
in your throat, but use yourself to pronounce 
your words distinctly and clearly. If you pass 
by an ancient person, a Magistrate, a min- 
ister or doctor be sure to pull off your cap 
and make your reverence. Do the same when 
you pass by any sacred place or the image 
of the cross. When you are at a feast behave 
yourself cheerfully, but always so as to remem- 
ber what becomes your age. Serve yourself 
last, and if any nice bit be offered you refuse 
it modestly, but if they press it upon you, take 
it and thank the person and, cutting off a bit 
of it, offer the rest either to him that gave 
it you or to him that sits next to you. If 
anybody drinks to you merrily thank him and 
drink moderately. If you do not care to drink 
kiss the cup. ; Be courteous to your 
companions that are your inferiors; traduce 
nobody; do not be a blab with your tongue. 
If the entertainment shall be long, desire to 
be excused, bid much good may it do the 
guests, and withdraw from the table. See that 
you remember these things.” Bo.—“I will do 
my endeavor, sir.” Ma.—‘‘Now go to your 
books.” Bo.—“Yes, sir.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
Period of Preparation 


Of the preparatory period in French 
literature we read in LITERATURE OF ALL 
NATIONS: 


“Tf the Iberians and Celts who settled in 
France before European history begins im- 
agined that they would be undisturbed, they 
failed to realize that France was the highway 
to Spain and Britain, besides being next door 
to tumultuous Germany and exposed on the 
north to the all-devouring Scandinavians. 
Southern France, on the Mediterranean, after- 
wards to be Provence, was early occupied by 
Greek colonists; but it was Caesar who first 
conquered ‘all Gaul’ about fifty years before 
Christ. Latin then became the official lan- 
guage, and soon the prevailing speech; but, 
four hundred years later, in poured Goths, 
Franks and Burgundians and the Merovingian 
Monarchy was set up in 486. Now the lan- 
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guage was thrown into confusion, but the 
Southern Gauls called their illiterate speech 
the Roman tongue. At the time of Charle- 
magne, German, spoken at his court, was 
added to the others. Latin was used by writ- 
ers, the late Roman, now called Romance, was 
relegated to the common people. But it had 
a wide vogue, and has characterized the Italian, 
Spanish and others, which are now known as 
Romance languages. In the tenth century the 
Normans invaded what has since been called 
Normandy, adopted the speech of the people 
and regulated it. This Norman French divided 
the country with the Southern langue d’oc. 
In the twelfth century they appear as French 
and Provencal, later the former became the 
ruling mode of speech. It was less soft and 
rhythmical, but more vigorous; Francis I and 
afterwards Richelieu perfected it, until finally 
it became the most accurate of modern 
tongues.” 


During the Crusades the poetry of 
Provence won the ear of the world. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hawthorne: 

“Provencal song is a beautiful curiosity of 
literature. It rose to its height in the midst 
of almost childish ignorance. Not only did 
most of these poets not understand how to 
read or to write, but they were destitute of 
knowledge of history, mythology and classical 
literature. Their sole resources were their de- 
light in a new language, their high animal 
spirits and their fantastic devotion to their 
mistresses. It was movement led by 
the aristocracy; it was strengthened by the 
enthusiasm of the Crusaders, and by the con- 
comitant chivalrous devotion to women. Mor- 
ality, however, appears at its lowest ebb, in the 
songs of many troubadours and in the conduct 
of their lives; it was an age of charming but 
exaggerated sentiment and sensuality; it pro- 
duced no great poem or poet and after lasting 
two hundred years, the poetry ceased, and the 
language disappeared save as a dialect.” 


The trouveres arose in the North. With 
them the Arthurian legend was the theme 
for more than a century after 1140. Geof- 
frey of Monmouth was the first to put it 
in any kind of regular form. Before the 
end of the century appeared the tale of 
“Lancelot,” by Walter Map, in prose, and 
in 1485 was printed, also in prose, the 
“Morte d’Arthur,” by Sir Thomas Malory. 

Besides the romances of chivalry there 
were allegories, the longest and most im- 
portant of which was “The Romance of 
the Rose.” Then there were “Chansons 
de Geste” and “Moralities.” 

“The Chansons de _ Geste” were 
“Songs of Deeds.” They are narrative 
or epic poems, relating to episodes in 
Frerich history, arranged in stanzas of 
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arbitrary length, each line containing ten 
or twelve syllables, ending with rhymes, 
Their composers were trouveres of 
knightly rank or priestly rank. The best 
productions date from the twelfth century. 

The “Chanson de Roland,” the earliest 
of these, is supposed to have been written 
before the close of the eleventh century. 
The oldest manuscript is in the Oxford 
collection, and contains 4001 ten-syllable 
lines. The author is believed to have been 
a Norman trouvere named Theroulde. 
It tells the tale of the death of Roland at 
Roncesvalles and Charlemagne’s  ven- 
geance. 


Selections 
ROLAND’S PRIDE 


Selected from LITERATURE OF ALL Na- 
TIONS: 


“In mighty strength are the heathen crew,” 
Oliver said, “and our Franks are few, 

My comrade Roland, sound on your horn, 
Karl will hear and his haste return.” 

“T were mad,” said Roland, “to do such deed; 
Lost in France were my glory ’s meed; 

My Durindana shall smite full hard, 

And her hilt be red to the golden guard, 
The heathen felons shall find their fate, 
Their death, Isivear, in the pass they wait.” 


“O, Roland, sound on your ivory horn, 
To the ear of Karl shall the blast be borne, 
He shall bid his legions backward bend 
And all his barons their aid shall lend.” 


“Nay, God forbid it for very shame, 

That for me my kindred were stained with 
blame, 

Or that gentle France to such vileness fell; 

This good sword that hath served me well, 

My Durindana such strokes shall deal, 

That with blood encrimsoned shall be the steel; 

By their evil star are the felons led, 

They shall be numbered among the dead.” 


“Roland, Roland, yet sound one blast, 

Karl shall hear ere the gorge be passed, ° 
And the Franks return on their path full fast.” 
“T will not blow on my ivory horn, 

It shall never be spoken of me in scorn, 

That for heathen felons one blast I blew; 

I may not dishonor my lineage true, 

But I will strike ere this fight be o’er 

A thousand strokes and seven hundred more, 
And my Durindana shall drip with gore, 

Our Franks shall bear them like vassals brave, 
The Saracen flock but find a grave.” 


“I deem of neither reproach nor stain, 
I have seen the Saracen host of Spain, 
Over plain and valley and mountains spread 
And the regions hidden beneath their tread; 
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Countless the swarm of the foes and we 

A marvelous little company.” 

Roland answered him, “All the more, 

My spirit within me burns therefore; 

God and His angels of Heaven defend 

That France through me from her glory bend; 
Death were better than fame laid low, 

Our Emperor loveth a downright blow.” 


The ROMANCE OF THE Rosg, already 
spoken of, was first written by Guillame 
de Lorris, perhaps as early as 1240, forty 
years after his death a second part, four 
times as long, was added by Jean de 


Meung. 
Mr. Hawthorne says: 


“The romance opens with a dream. In the 
month of May, when Nature renews her fresh- 
ness and beauty, a youth of twenty summers 
sets out for the Garden of Delight. On its 
outer walls he sees painted figures of the vices, 
Envy, Hatred, Avarice, Hypocrisy and other 
evils. Admitted at a wicket by the Lady Leis- 
ure, he wanders, admiring bees, plants, flowers 
and birds. He finds Pleasure, the lord of the 
garden, attended by his Countess, Joy and 
Gladness. The god of Love appears with 
Sweet Regard, bearing two bows, one crooked 
and ugly, the other smooth and beautiful. Of 
his ten arrows, five belong to Love, and have 
appropriate names, and five to Dislike. Beauty 
was also there attended by Riches, Largess, 
Frankness and Courtesy. A rose bush arouses 
the interest of the youth, who attempts to 
pluck a flower. Love shoots him with his five 
arrows and compels the wounded man to sur- 
render his heart. Yet in return he receives a 
code of rules, and as companions, Sweet 


Thought, Sweet Speech, Sweet Looks and. 


Hope. But soon the youth ventures again to 
gather a rosebud, whereupon his companions 
desert him. And Danger drives him off. Then 
Reason finds him disconsolate and vainly at- 
tempts to show him the folly of love. A Friend 
helps him better and advises him to beg par- 
don of Danger. Fair-Accost accompanies him, 
Danger relents and Venus obtains for him the 
favor of a kiss. Anon a hubbub is aroused, 
Accost is imprisoned in the bower of Jealousy 
while Danger and Evil Mouth keep guard.” 

In the second part added by Jean Meung 
the Friend again consoles, the lover ap- 
peals in vain to Riches, then Love comes to 
the rescue, aided by False-Seeming and 
Abstinence. The former reaches the tower 
and gives a message to the old woman in 
charge of Fair Accost. The woman takes 
the message, the lover regains Fair Ac- 
cost, but has not possession of the tower. 
Love appeals to Venus, who drives out 
Danger and his crew. 

This second part of the allegory is 
marked by sourness and coarseness. 
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Selections 
THE OLD WOMAN’S STORY 


Selected from LiTeERATURE OF ALL Na- 
TIONS. 
My days of gladness are no more, 
Your joyous time is all before; 
Hardly can I through age and pain, 
With staff and crutch my knees sustain. 
Almost a child, you hardly know 
What things you have to bear or do, 
Yet, well I wot, the torch that all 
Burns soon or late, on you will fall; 
And in that font where Venus brings 
Her maidens, will you drench Love’s wings. 
But ere you headlong enter, pause, 
Listen to one who knows Love’s laws. 
Perilous are its waters clear; 
He risks his life whose enters here 
Without a guide. Who follows me 
Safe and successful shall he be. 
* * * oe 


But ah! my child, no one can know, 
Save him who feels the bitter woe, 
What grief and dolor me befell 

At losing what I loved so well. 

The honeyed words, the soft caress, 
The sweet delight, the sweet embrace; 
The kisses sweet so swiftly sped, 

The joyous time so quickly fled— 
Fled! and I left alone to mourn; 
Fled! never, never to return. 


From LITERATURE OF ALL NATIONS. 


“Though the chronicles of Froissart have 
long been esteemed as the most faithful and 
picturesque records of the four- 
Jean teenth century, he had little ce- 
Froissart lebrity in his own time. The 
1337? 14102 dates of his birth and death are 
uncertain; but the former is as- 
signed to 1337, and the latter to 1410. He was 
a Fleming, born at Valenciennes, and early de- 
voted himself to learning and verse-making. 
At eighteen he visited Queen Philippa in Eng- 
land and secured her favor by his poetic talent. 
After a year’s stay he left and traveled in 
France and wrote rhymed chronicles, which 
he took to England in 1361. He became secre- 
tary to Queen Philippa, and afterwards to King 
John of France. In 1366 he returned to the 
continent and wandered to and fro. After 
reaching Rome, Froissart returned to Brabant, 
where he became a parish priest. In 1386, in 
the flurry of a proposed invasion of England, 
the veteran story-teller left his parish and went 
to Ghent, where he was kept busy gathering 
his account of Flemish affairs. Froissart died 
obscurely at Chimay.” 


Selections 
THE REWARD OF VALOR 


Calais, from its situation, was a town of 
great importance, and on this actount Edward 
resolved to repair its fortifications and re- 
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people it with English subjects. Sir Amery de 
Pavie, a native of Lombardy, was appointed 
Governor; and the king gave very handsome 
houses in Calais to Sir Walter Manny, Lord 
Stafford, Lord Warwick, Sir Bartholomew 
Burghersh, and many other Knights. Sir 
Amery proved himself unworthy of the trust 
reposed in him, for he attempted to sell the 
town to Sir Geoffry de Chargny, and Edward 
found himself compelled again to cross the 
water, and take other means to secure posses- 
sion of this important place. He embarked 
at Dover, and came so secretly to Calais that 
no one knew of his being there; his men he 
placed in ambuscade in the rooms and towers 
of the castle, and then addressing Sir Walter 
Manny said: “Sir Walter, I will that you be 
chief in this enterprise, and I and my son will 
fight under your banner.” Sir Geoffry was to 
take possession of the castle on a certain day, 
and when he arrived he drew up his forces 
near to Calais, and sent forward Sir Odoart de 
Renty, with twenty thousand crowns, which 
were to be given to Sir Amery as the price of 
surrender. 

At his approach Sir Amery let down the 
drawbridge of the castle, and opened one of 
the gates, through which Sir Odoart and a 
small party of men who attended him passed 
unmolested. He delivered the crowns in a 
bag to Sir Amery who, on receiving it, said, he 
supposed they were all there, and flinging the 


bag into a room he locked the door, and bade 
Sir Odoart follow him to the great tower that 
he might at once become master of the castle. 
On saying this he went forward, and, pushing 


back the bolt, the door flew open. Now in this 
tower was the king of England with two hun- 
dred men, who immediately sallied forth, with 
swords and battle-axes in their hands, at the 
same time crying out: “Manny, Manny to the 
rescue! What do these Frenchmen think to 
conquer the Castle of Calais with such a hand- 
ful of men?” Sir Odoart and his party saw 
that no defense could save them, so they sur- 
rendered without resistance and some English 
troops well mounted then quitted the castle 
and made toward Sir Geoffry de Chargny, 
keeping up the cry: “Manny, to the rescue!” 
When Sir Geoffry heard this he suspected 
that they had been betrayed, and, addressing 
those around him, said: ‘Gentlemen, if we fly 
we lose all; it will be more advantageous for 
us to fight valiantly that the day may be ours.” 
“By St. George,” said some of the English, 
“you speak truth; evil befall him who thinks 
of flying;” and so saying they rushed to the 
combat. Fierce and bloody was the battle, 
but it did not last long; the result of it was 
that the French were discomforted and driven 
to retire. The King of England, who was then 
incognito under the banner of Sir Walter, 
fought most nobly. He singled out Sir Eus- 
tace de Ribeaumont, a strong and valiant 
knight, who twice struck the king down on his 
knees, but who was at last himself overpow- 
ered, and gave up his sword to King Edward, 
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saying: “Sir Knight, I surrender myself your 
prisoner, for the honor of the day must fall 
to the English.” ‘This business was finished 
under the walls of Calais, the last day of De- 
cember in the year of grace, 1348. 

When the engagement was over, the king 
returned to the castle and had his prisoners 
brought before him. It being the eve of the 
new year, he agreed to entertain them all to 
supper. This he did most sumptuously, and 
when supper was ended he still remained in 
the hall among the French and English knights 
bareheaded, except that he had on a chaplet of 
pearls. He conversed freely with all present, 
and after reproving Sir Geoffry de Chargny, 
he came to Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont and 
said with a smile: “Sir Eustace, you are the 
most valiant knight in Christendom; I never 
yet found anyone in battle, who, body to body, 
has given me so much to do as you have this 
day; I adjudge to you the prize of valor.” He 
then took off the chaplet from his own head, 
and, placing it on the head of Sir Eustace, said; 
“IT present you with this chaplet, as being the 
best combatant of this day, and I beg of you 
wear it all year for love of me. I know that 
you are lively, and love the society of ladies 
and damsels, therefore tell it wherever you go 
that King Edward gave this to you. You also 
have your liberty, free of ransom, and may 
set out to-morrow, if you please; to go whither 
you like.” 


Francois Villon, whose own name was 

Francois de Montcorbier, was born in or 

Francois "ear Paris, in 1431. We know 

Villon _ little of the details of his life, 

1431-1462 SAVE that he was a notorious 
thief and a vagabond. 


In CHAMBERS’ BIOGRAPHICAL DIcTION- 
ARY we read: 


“In 1455 he was a needy master of arts, but 
having killed a priest in a secret brawl he lay 
for some months in hiding and was sentenced 
to banishment. He was in trouble over a love 
affair in 1456. Next year it came out that he 
was one of a gang of burglars who had broken 
into the College de Navarre and stolen 500 
crowns, and that he was then at Angers plan- 
ning another burglary. He was caught, put 
to the question and sentenced to be hanged, 
but he appealed and the sentence was made 
banishment. He found an asylum under the 
Duc de Bourbon at Roussillon in Dauphine; 
but in 1461 he was back at his old game, and 
passed the summer in the prison of the Bishop 
of Orleans at Meung-sur-Loire. Louis. XI 
passing through Meung ordered a jail deliv- 
ery in honor of his accession, and here Villon 
passes out of our sight.” 

His works consist of the “Petit Testament” 
(1456), the “Grand Testament” (1461) and 
some forty or fifty short pieces. 
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In the WARNER LIBRARY we read: 


“Vile as the language and imagery of Vil- 
lon often are, it is worthy of note that nearly 
all his finest ballads are perfectly clean. The 
tree bore five or six noble apples. These, 
rather than the worm-eaten ones that weigh 
it to the earth, have endeared themselves to 
modern readers. 

“A contradiction to the world, an enigma 
to himself, declaring in his despair that he un- 
derstood all things save himself alone; in 
more than one ballad begging all men coming 
after him to have mercy on him, little dream- 
ing how far his experimental methods, in a 
century when political disintegration and re- 
union kept the language in a state of fermenta- 
tion, would determine the pitch of modern 
poetry—he might almost have hurled the bit- 
ter antistrophe— 


“ . . . . a-nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death I die, 

The friend whose lantern lights the mead 
Were better mate than I. 

And when I’m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” 


Selections 
BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LADIES 


Selected from the WARNER LIBRARY. 


Tell me where, in that land of shade, 
Bides fair Flora of Rome and where 
Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins German of beauty rare, 
And echo, more than mortals fair, 
That when one calls by the river flow, 
Or marish, answers out of the air? 
But what is become of last’s year’s snow? 


Where did the learn’d Heloisa vade, 
For whose sake Abelard might not spare 
(Such dole for love on him was laid), 
Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear? 
And where is the queen who willed whilere 
That Buridan tied in a sack, should go 
Floating down Seine from the turret-stair? 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


Blanche, too, the lily-white queen, that made 
Sweet music as if she a siren were; 
Broad-footed Bertha and Joan the maid, 
The good Lorrainer, the English bare 
Captive to Ruen and burned her there; 
Beatrix, Eremburge, Alys—lo! 
Where are they, Virgin debonair? 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 


ENVOI 


Prince, you may question how they fare 
This week, or leifer this year, I trow; 

Still shall the answer this burden bear, 
But what is become of last year’s snow? 
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LAY, OR RATHER ROUNDEL 


(End of the Greater Testament) 


Death, of thy rigor I complain, 
That hast my lady torn from me, 
And wilt not yet contented be, 
Save from me, too, all strength be ta’en, 
For languishment of heart and brain. 
What harm did she in life to thee, 
Death? 


One heart we had betwixt us twain, 

Which being dead, I too must dree 

Death, or, like carven saints we see 

In choir, sans life to live be fain, 
Death! 


BALLAD THAT VILLON MADE AT THE 
REQUEST OF HIS MOTHER, WHERE- 
WITHAL TO DO HER HOMAGE TO 
OUR LADY 


Lady of Heaven, Regent of the earth, 
Empress of all the infernal marshes fell, 
Receive me, thy poor Christian, ’spite my 
dearth, 
In the fair midst of thine elect to dwell, 
Albeit my lack of grace I know full well: 
For that thy grace, my Lady and my Queen, 
Aboundeth more than all my misdemean, 
Withouten which no soul of all that sigh 
May merit Heaven. ’Tis sooth, I say, for e’en 
In this belief I will to live and die. 


Say to thy Son, I am His—that by His birth, 
And death my sins be all redeemable; 

As Mary of Egypt’s dole He changed to mirth, 
And eke Theophilus, to whom befell 
Quittance of thee, albeit (so men tell) 

To the foul fiend He had contracted been. 

Assoilzie me, that I may have no teen, 

Maid that without breach of virginity 

Didst bear our Lord that in the Host is seen 

In this belief I will to live and die. 


A poor old wife am I and little worth; 
Nothing I know, nor letter aye could spell. 
Where in the church to worship I fare forth, 
I see Heaven limned with harps and flutes; 
and hell 
Where damned folk seethe in fire unquench- 
able. 
One doth me fear, the other joy serene: 
Grant I may have the joy, O virgin clean, 
To whom all sinners lift their hands on high, 
Made whole in faith through thee their go- 
between. 
In this belief I will to live and die. 
ENVOI 
Thou didst conceive, Princess most bright of 
sheen, 
Jesus the Lord, that hath no end nor mean, 
Almighty, that, departing heaven’s demesne 
To succor us, put on our frailty 
Offering to Death his sweet of youth and 
green: 
Such as he is, our Lord he is, I ween! 
In this belief I will to live and die. 
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The exact date of the birth of Francois 

Rabelais is wrapped in obscurity. It may 

have been anywhere from 1483 

Rabelais tO 1495. Two facts are, how- 

149571553 ever assured, namely, that his 

birthplace was Chenon and that 

his father was an apothecary. Accord- 
ing to CHAMBERS’: 


“At nine he was sent to the monastery of 
Seuilly, and thence to that of La Baumette 
near Angers, where he founded a lifelong 
friendship with the three illustrious Du Bellay 
brothers. He became a novice of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and entered the monastery of 
Fontenay le Comte, where he had access to a 
large library, acquired Greek, Latin, Hebrew 
and Arabic, and studied all the Latin and old 
French authors within his reach, medicine, 
astronomy, botany and mathematics. In Fon- 
tenay, Rabelais found a friend, Andre Tira- 
queau, lawyer and scholar; his patron, Bishop 
of Maillezais, lived close by. But Franciscan 
jealousy of the old learning was transformed 
into jealousy of the new. His books were 
taken away from Rabelais; he conceived a 
loathing for the convent and ran away. He 
sought the protection of his Bishop and stayed 
with him for six years. In September, 1530, 
he entered the University of Montpellier. He 
left this in 1532, went to Lyons to get his first 
book published and remained there as physi- 
cian to the hospital. In 1534 he accompanied 
Cardinal Du Bellay to Rome. From 1537 to 
1539 he taught at Montpelier. He then went 
to Lyons, removed to Paris in 1540, and made 
things right with the Church, obtaining per- 
mission to enter the Collegiate Chapter of St. 
Maur des Fosses instead of a convent. He 
caused his first two books to be read to Francis 
I, who was so pleased with them that he 
granted a license for a third. But in 1547 the 
king died and the authorities fell upon Rab- 
elais, charging him with writing unpieties. 
He fled to Metz, where he practiced medicine. 
From here he was summoned to Rome by Car- 
dinal du Bellay. On the birth of King Henry’s 
eldest son, great rejoicings were held in Rome. 
Rabelais wrote an account and sent the work 
to Cardinal de Lorraine, a stroke of policy 
which enabled him to return. But both Cath- 
olics and Protestants demanded that he be 
burned. In 1553 Rabelais retired to Paris and 
there on April 9 he died.” 


Mr. Henry Berenger, in the WARNER 
LIBRARY, writes: 


“Rabelais was as sublime an idealist as he 
was a profound, sometimes coarse, realist. 
. He is a powerful emancipator of 
modern thought, the natural ancestor of the 
Voltaires and the Diderots. 

“But he is at the same time a great and 
incomparable artist. He had the gift of creat- 
ing types and the power of creating a lan- 
guage. 
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“Not only is he an epic genius, but he is the 
first of the great comic poets of France. . . , 

“Finally his style, like his thought, is mag- 
nificent in contrasts, in exuberance, in fancy 
and profoundness, lights and shadows. It hag 
the opulence of Rubens, the irony of Callot, 
the sublimity of Rembrandt. The sentence, 
capricious and unrestrained, is curiously chis- 
eled, clear and finished; it is embellished and 
embroidered at pleasure, like the ornamental 
stone of the Gothic monuments under the 
hands of the great artists of the Middle Ages, 
The vocabulary, one of unequaled wealth, is a 
heap of diamonds and of waste matter for the 
future to sort out. The syntax is a curious 
one—complex, multi-form, sheathed in Latin 
not quite emancipated from dialect, but already 
singularly flexible, agile, undulating; realisti- 
cal or lyrical, brutal or winged, at his will. 
Finally it is the French language forged and 
shaped from pure Latin and Romance metal, 
with great blows of the hammer, by. the first 
and most vigorous of its workers of genius. 

“Such is this strong and jovial figure, both 
comic and serious, like the spectacle of life 
itself. Great philosopher, great artist and 
great author, Rabelais compels the admiration 
of the centuries—in spite of his masks, volun- 
tarily coarse and jocose—as the first complete 
type of French genius; the genius of toler- 
ance, of liberty, of generous irony which has 
since given us Moliere, Voltaire, Balzac and 
Hugo.” 


And Mr. Swinburne, 
SHAKESPEARE, Says: 


“Rabelais, evangelist and prophet of the 
Resurrection of the Flesh—Rabelais was con- 
tent to paint the flesh merely in its honest hu- 
man reality—human at least, if also bestial; in 
its frank and rude reaction against the half 
brainless teachers whose doctrine he himself 
on the one hand and Luther on the other, 
arose together to smite severally—to smite 
them hip and thigh, even till the going down 
of the sun; the mock sun or marshy meteor 
that served only to deepen the darkness en- 
compassing on every side the doubly dark 
ages—the ages of monarchy and theocracy, the 
ages of death and of faith.” 


in A Strupy oF 


Selections 


FROM ‘‘THE MOST HORRIFIC LIFE OF 
THE GREAT GARGANTUA.”’ SELECTED 
FROM ‘“*READINGS FROM RABELAIS.” 


WALTER BESANT, AUTHOR 
THE AUTHOR’S PROLOGUE 


Most illustrious drinkers—for to you and 
none else do I dedicate my writings—Alci- 
biades, in that dialogue of Plato’s, which is en- 
titled “The Banquet,” while he was setting 
forth the praises of his master, Socrates, with- 
out all question the prince of philosophers, 
amongst other things said that he resembled 
the Sileni. Sileni: of old were little boxes 
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like those we may now see in the shops of 
apothecaries, painted on the upper part with 
wanton toyish figures, as harpies, satyrs, 
bridled geese, horned hares, ducks with pack 
saddles, flying goats, harts in shafts and other 
such pictures counterfeited at pleasure to ex- 
cite people into laughter, as Sileni himself, who 
was the master of the good Bacchus, was wont 
to do; but within were carefully preserved fine 
drugs such as balm, ambergris, amomon, musk, 
civet with precious stones and other things of 
great price. Such, he said, was Socrates; 
for to have eyed his outside, and esteemed him 
by his exterior appearance, you would not 
have given the beard of an onion for him, so 
ugly was he in body and ridiculous in his mien. 
He had a sharp-pointed nose, the look of a 
bull and countenance of a fool; he was in his 
manners simple, boorish in his apparel, in for- 
tune poor, unhappy in his wife, unfit for all 
offices in the Commonwealth. Always drink- 
ing, always carousing with every one, always 
mocking, always dissimulating his divine 
knowledge. But, opening this box you would 
have found within it a heavenly and inestimable 
drug, a more than human understanding, ad- 
mirable virtues, invincible courage, unequaled 
sobriety, certain contentment, perfect assur- 
ance, an incredible disregard of all that for 
which men commonly do so much watch, run, 
toil, navigate and do battle. Whereunto, in 
your opinion, doth this little flourish of a pre- 
amble tend? Forasmuch as you, my good dis- 
ciples, and some other fools, of leisure reading 
the joyous tithes of some books of our inven- 
tion, as “Gargantua,” “Pantagruel,” ‘“Whip- 
pot,” “Pease and Bacon” are too ready to 
judge that there is nothing in them but jests, 
mockeries and recreative lies; because the out- 
side ensign—which is the title—is commonly 
received without further inquiry with scoffing 
and derision. : But truly it is unbeseeming with 
such frivolity to estimate the works of men, 
seeing yourselves avouch that it is not the 
habit that makes the monk—and such an one is 
accoutred in habit—monarchal who inwardly 
is nothing less than monachal; and such a 
one is clothed in Spanish cape who in valor 
in no way belongs to Spain. Therefore is it 
that you must pen the book, and seriously 
weigh the matter treated in it. Then shall you 
find that the drug therein contained is of far 
higher value than the box did promise; that 
is to say, that the matters herein treated are 
not so foolish as the title above might pre- 
tend, etc. 


From THE EpucaTION OF GARGANTUA. 
Selected from READINGS FROM RABELAIS. 


Ponocrates appointed that, for the begin- 
ning Gargantua should do as he had beén ac- 
customed, to the end that he might under- 
stand by what means for so long a time his 
old masters had made him so foolish, simple 
and ignorant. He disposed, therefore, of his 
time in such fashion that ordinarily he did 
awake between eight and nine o’clock, whether 
it was day or not, for so had his ancient gov- 


‘with his attendants. 
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ernors ordained, alleging that which David 
said vanum est vobis ante lucem surgere. Then 
did he tumble and wallow.in bed. some time, 
the better to stir up his vital spirits, and ap- 
pareled himself according to the season; but 
willingly he would wear a great long gown of 
thick frieze, lined with fox fur. Afterwards he 
combed his hair with the German comb, which 
is the four fingers and the thumb; for his pre- 
ceptors said, that to comb himself otherwise, 
to wash and make himself neat, was to lose 
time in this world. Then, to. suppress the 
cew and bad air, he breakfasted on fair fried ° 
tripe, fair grilled meats, fair hams, fair 
hash capon and store of sippet brews. 
Ponocrates showed himself that he ought 
not to eat so soon after rising out of 
his bed, unless he had performed some exer- 
cise beforehand. Gargantua answered: “What! 
have I not sufficiently well exercised myself? 
I rolled myself six or seven turns in my bed. 
Is not that. enough?” Pope Alexander did so, 
by the advice of a Jew, his physician, and lived 
till his dying day in spite of the envious. 
: After he had thoroughly broken his 
fast he went to church and they carried for 
him in a great basket a huge breviary. There 
he heard six and twenty or thirty masses. 
; As he went from the church they 
brought him upon a dray drawn by oxen a 
heap of paternosters of Sanct Claude, every 
one of them being of the bigness of a hat- 
block; and thus walking through the cloisters, 
galleries or garden, he said more in turning 
them over than sixteen hermits would have 
done. Then did he study for some paltry 
half hour .. but his mind was in the 
kitchen. Then he sat down at table and be- 
cause he was naturally phlegmatic, he began 
his meal with some dozens of hams, dried 
neats’-tongues, mullet’s roe, chitterlings and 
such other forerunners of wine. In the mean- 
time four of his folks did cast into his mouth, 
one after another, mustard by the shovelfuls. 
As for his drinking he had neither end nor 
rule. Then mumbling a scurvy grace, 
he washed his hands in fresh wine, picked his 
teeth with the foot of a pig and talked jovially 
Then the carpet being 
spread, they brought great store of cards, dice 
and chessboards. After having well played, 
reveled, passed and spent his time it was 
proper to drink a little, and that was eleven 
goblets to the man, and immediately after 
making good cheer again he would stretch 
himself upon a fair couch and there sleep two 
or three hours without thinking or speaking 
any hurt. After he was awakened he would 
shake his ears a little. In the meantime they 
brought him fresh wine.” Ponocrates showed 
him that it was an ill-diet to drink so after 
sleeping. “It is,” answered Gargantua, “the 
very life of the Fathers; for naturally I sleep 
salt and my sleep hath*been to me instead of 
so much ham.” Then began he to study a 
little and the paternosters first, which the bet- 
ter and more formally to dispatch, he got upon 
an old mule which had served nine kings, and 
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so..mumbling with his mouth, doddling his 
head, would go see a coney caught inanet. At 
his return he first went into the kitchen to 
know what roast meat was on the spit; and 
supped very well, upon my conscience, and 
commonly did invite some of his neighbors 
that were good drinkers. After sup- 
per were brought in upon the place the fair 
wooden gospels; that is to say, many pairs of 
tables and cards, with small bouquets, inter- 
mixed with collations and reer suppers. Then 
did he sleep without unbridling until eight 
o’clock in the next morning. 


Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, the cele- 
brated French essayist, was born at the 
Montaigne Chateau Montaigne, Dor- 
1533-1592 dogne, France, on February 


28, 1533. 
According to the CENTURY: 


After graduating from college at Bor- 
deaux he studied law. In 1559 he was 
at the court of Francis II and in 1571 became 
attached to the person of Henry III. In this 
year Montaigne published his friend La 
Boetie’s translations from the Greek, and in 
1572 edited the latter’s French verses. In 
1580 he traveled in Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. He left Rome in 1581 to become Mayor 
of Bordeaux. Montaigne is chiefly known by 
his “Essays,” in which he studied the men of 
society in his own day with a distinct spirit of 
skepticism. 


Fernand Bocher, in the WARNER LI- 
BRARY, tells us of Montaigne: 


“We need not read a biography of Mon- 
taigne to know him. He is all in his ‘Essays.’ 
The more important events in his life are told 
or suggested in them. His inmost thoughts, 
his feelings, the good and bad of his character, 
its strength and its weaknesses, are all re- 
vealed in these pages. . . Yet he never 
paints a full-length portrait of himself. We 
learn to know him only by becoming his com- 
panion—by becoming intimate with him.” 


Emerson, in MONTAIGNE, OR THE 
SCEPTIC, says: 

“Montaigne is the frankest and honestest 
of all writers. His French freedom runs into 
grossness; but he has anticipated all censure 
by the bounty of his confessions.” 


And still again, Lord Lytton, in Essays: 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD, writes: 


“Never did one man in his egotism more 
faithfully represent the greatest number of 
attributes common to the greatest number of 
men. His grasp comprehends materials for 
thought that it might task a thousand sages 
to work up into systems. His fineness of vision 
seizes on subtilities in character and mysteries, 
in feeling that might open new views of the hu- 
man to a thousand poets.” 


NEWS 


Selections 
OF REPENTANCE 


Translated by W. Carew Hazlitt, from 
the Essays. 


Others form man. I only report him; and 
represent a particular one, ill-fashioned enough 
and whom, if I had to model him anew I should 
certainly make something else than what he is; 
but that’s past recalling. Now, though the 
features of my picture alter and change, ’tis 
not, however, unlike the world, eternally turns 
round; all things therein are incessantly mov- 
ing—the earth, the rocks of Caucasus and the 
Pyramids of Egypt, both by the public mo- 
tion and their own. Even constancy itself is 
no other but a slower and more languishing 
motion. . . . I must accommodate my his- 
tory to the hour; I may presently change, not 
only by fortune, ‘but also by intention. ; 
Could my soul once take footing, I would not 
essay but resolve; but it is always learning 
and making trial. 

I propose a life ordinary and without lustre; 

’tis all one—all moral philosophy may as well 
be applied to a common and private life, as to 
one of richer composition; every man carries 
the entire form of human condition. Authors 
communicate themselves to the people by some 
especial and intrinsic mark; I, the first of any, 
by my universal being; as Michel de Montaigne, 
not as a grammarian, a poet or a lawyer. If 
the world find fault that I speak too much of 
myself, I find fault that they do not so much 
as think of themselves. I have this, 
at least, according to discipline, that never any 
man treated of a subject he better understood 
and knew than I what I have undertaken, and 
that in this I am the most understanding man 
alive; secondly, that never any man pene- 
trated any farther into this matter, nor better 
and more distinctly sifted the parts and se- 
quences of it, nor ever more exactly and fully 
arrived at the end he proposed to himself. To 
perfect it, I need bring nothing but fidelity 
to the work, and that is then, and the most 
pure and sincere that is anywhere to be found. 
I speak truth, not so much as I would, but as 
much as I dare; and I dare a little the more, 
as I grow older, for methinks custom allows 
to age more liberty of prating, and more in- 
discretion of talking of a man’s self. 
My book and I go hand in hand together. 
Elsewhere men may commend or censure the 
work, without reference to the workman; here 
they cannot; who touches the one, touches the 
other. . . . I shall be happy beyond my 
desert, if I can obtain only thus much from the 
public approbation, as to make men of under- 
standing perceive that I was capable of profit- 
ing by knowledge, had I had it; and that I de- 
served to have been assisted by a better mem- 
ory. 

Be pleased here to excuse what I often re- 
peat, that I very rarely repent, and that my 
conscience is satisfied with itself, not as the 
conscience of an angel, or that of a horse, but 
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as the conscience of a man; always adding 
this clause—not one of ceremony, but a true 
and real submission—that I speak inquiring 
and doubting, purely and simply referring my- 
self to the common and accepted beliefs for the 
resolution. I do not teach, I only relate. 


Pierre Corneille, the celebrated French 
dramatist, was born at Rouen, on June 6, 
1605. He graduated with high 

Corneille honors from the Jesuit College 

1606-1684 of his native city, studied law 

and was admitted to the bar 
June 18, 1624. His first comedy, “Melite,” 
scored a decided success, and Corneille 
immediately wrote another play, a tragi- 
comedy of the most absurd and tragic na- 
ture. Then he returned to pure comedy 
and wrote a series of successful plays. 
Then he turned to tragedy of the best 
type, and produced “Le Cid,” “Horace” 
and “Cinna.” In 1653 he _ produced 
“Pertharite,” which failed and caused the 
author to cease writing for the stage for 
six or seven years. During this time he 
rendered “L’Imitation de Jesus Christ” 
into verse. In 1659 he returned to his old 
work and brought out “Oedipe,” “Ser- 
torius,” etc. 

In the WARNER Liprary Mr. Frederick 
Morris Warren writes: 

“Corneille’s contemporaries complain of his 
slovenliness, his timidity, quick temper and 
wearying conversation. He could never.read 
his own plays successfully and is even said to 
have spoken French incorrectly. 

“Besides his services to French comedy, 

Corneille may be said to have established the 
higher comedy in verse with its decent man- 
ners and_ self-respecting characters. 
The chief merit of his style was fine diction, 
eloquence and harmony of phrase. His thought 
was high and noble. As a dramatist he ex- 
celled in the invention and variety of his sit- 
uations. His defects were the reverse of these 
qualities: Rhetoric, subtle sentiment, stiff 
characters.” 


Selections 
THE WRATH OF CAMILLA 


From Horace. ‘Translated by E. I. 


Stevenson. 

Horatius, the only survivor of the combat, 
advances to meet his sister Camilla with Pro- 
clus at his side bearing the swords of the three 
slain Curatii—one of whom was Camilla’s be- 
trothed. Camilla surveys him with horror and 
disdain. 

Horatius: Lo, sister, the arm that hath broth- 
ers avenged! 
The arm that our fate so contrary has checked, 
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The arm that makes Alba our own, and to-day 

By one deed the lot of two nations has fixed. 

See these tokens of honor—my glory’s attest. 

Do thou pay the tribute now due to my fame. 

Camilla: Receive then my tears; for my tears 
are thy due. 

Horatius: Nay, Rome likes them not, after 
action so bold. 

Our brothers both slain by the combat’s dark 
fate 

Are avenged by this blood—no more weeping 
demand. 

If a loss be so paid, then the loss is no more. 

Camilla: Since thou deemest my brothers 
by blood so appeased 

I will cease to show sign of my grief for their 
death; 

But who shall avenge me my lover’s death, 
say? 

And make me forget in one moment such loss? 

Horatius: What sayest thou unhappy? 

Camilla: O beloved Curiace! 

Horatius: O boldness disgraceful, from sister 
disgraced! 

The name on thy lips and the love in thy heart 

Of the foe of our people, whose conquest is 
mine! 

Thy criminal flame to such vengeance aspires! 

Thou darest to utter such thought of thy heart! 

Follow passion the less; better rule thy desire; 

Make me not so to blush that thy sighs are not 
hid; 

From this moment thou owest to smother thy 
flame, 

Free thy heart from them—dwell on these 
trophies instead, 

And make them from this 
pleasure in life. 

Camilla: Nay, first give me cruel, 
hard as thine, 

And if thou wilt seek all my spirit to read, 

Give me back Curiace, or my heart let glow. 

My joy and my grief of his lot are a part; 

Him living I loved—him in death I deplore. 

No more find me sister—deserted by thee. 

Behold in me only a woman outraged, 

Who—like to some Fury pursuing thy steps— 

Unceasing shall charge thee with trespass so 
great! 

O tiger, blood, gorged, who forbiddest my 
tears, 

Who would see me find joy in this death thou 
hast wrought, 

Who vauntest to Heaven itself such a deed, 

Shall I by approval bring death to him twice? 

Misfortunes so dire; may they follow thy life 

That thou fallest to envying even my own! 

Oh, soon by some cowardice mayest thou blot 

This glory thy brutal soul reckons so dear! 

Horatius: O Heavens! hath any an equal 
rage seen? 

Dost thou think I could brook all unmoved 
such offense? 

That race could endure a dishonor so deep? 

Love, love thou the death which means good 
to the State, 

Prefer to thy passion and thoughts of this man 

The sentiment due to a daughter of Rome. 


hour thy sole 


a heart 
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Camilla: Rome! Object supreme of the wrath 
that I feel! 

This Rome, to whose aid came thy arm—and 
my loss; 

Rome, city that bore thee—by thee so adored! 

Rome, hated the more for its honoring thee! 

O may: each of her neighbors together in 
league 

Sap every foundation, as yet so unsure! 

Nay, if Italy be not enough to the fall, 

Let the East and the West for her ruin unite; 

Let peoples conjoined from the four winds ot 
Heaven 

Be met to her downfall; let hills aid, and seas; 

O’erthrown on her walls may she prostrate 

be cast, 

Torn out by her own hands, her entrails be 
strewn! 

May the anger of Heaven, here kindled by me, 

Rain down on her dwellings a deluge of fire! 

O grant that mine own eyes such thunder-bolts 
see! 

See her mansions in ashes, her laurels in dust, 

See the latest of Romans yielding his last 
breath, 

I cause of it all—I dying of joy! 

[with the last words Camilla rushes from the 
apartment. Horace snatches his sword and 
pursues her, exclaiming:] 

Oh, too much! Even reason to passion gives 
place, 
Go, weep thou thy lost Curiace in the shades! 

[After an instant is heard behind the scenes 
the shriek of the wounded Camilla.] 

Horace (returning): Ah, traitor! 
Receive thou quick chastisement, due 
Whomsoever shall dare Roman foe lament! 

According to the CeEntuRY CYCLOPEDIA 

“Jean Baptiste Racine, the celebrated French 
tragic poet, was born at La Ferte-Melon on 
December 21, 1639, and died at 
Paris April 26, 1699. He lost his 
parents at an early age, and was 
brought up by his grandparents. 
His studies begun when he was 
ten years old at the College of Beauvais, were 
continued at Port Royal and finished at the 
College d’Harcourt (1658-1659). On graduat- 
ing he went to live with a cousin, who was in 
the service of the Duc de Luynes. He made 
friends in literary circles and first attracted at- 
tention by an ode which he wrote in celebration 
of the marriage of Louis XIV.” 

He became friendly with Boileau, La 
Fontaine and Moliere, and had his first 
real succéss in his drama, “Andromaque.” 
After that he produced a long series of 
masterpieces, “Brittanicus” (1669), “Ber- 
enice” (1670) ; “Bajazit” (1672) ; ‘“Mith- 
ridate” (1673); “Iphigenie” (1674), and 
“Phedre” (1677). At this point Racine’s 
friends conspired against him and extolled 
a petty rival. Whereupon the greater poet 
ceased writing for a number of years, until 
1689, when he produced “Esther,” and 


Racine 
1639-1690 
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1691, when he wrote “Athalie.” Besides 


these he composed four hymns of great 
lyric beauty. 


In CHAMBERS’ BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY we read: 


“In France Racine is regarded as the great- 
est of all masters of tragic pathos; this esti 
mate does not greatly exceed the truth. He 
took the conventional French tragedy from the 
stronger hands of Corneille and added to it all 
the grace of which it was capable, perfecting 
exquisitely its versification, and harmoniously 
subordinating the whole action to the central 
idea of the one dominant passion. But he was 
a far greater poet even than dramatist, fas- 
cinating by the tender sweetness of his rhythm, 
the finished perfection and flexibility of his 
cadence.” 


Selections 


THE APPEAL OF ANDROMACHE 


From ANDROMAQUE. 
Scene—Palace of Pyrrhus, in Epirus. 


Present—Andromache, Hermione, Cle- 
one, Cephessa. 


Selected from the WARNER LIBRARY. 


Andromache (to Hermione): 

Why fly you, madame? Is it not a sight 

To please you, Hector’s widow at your knees, 

Weeping? But not with tears of jealousy 

I come, nor do I envy you the heart 

Surrendered to your charms. A cruel hand 

Robbed me of him whom only I admired. 

Love’s flame was lit by Hector long ago, 

With him it was extinguished in the tomb. 

But he has left a son. Some day you'll know 

How closely to one’s heart a son can cling, 

But you will never know, I wish it not, 

How keen the pang when danger threatens 
him, 

And they would take him from you—all that’s 
left, 

To soothe a blighted heart. 
out 

With ten long years of woe the Trojans 
sought 

Your mother’s life, on Hector I prevailed 

To succor her. O’er Pyrrhus you have power 

As I had then o’er Hector. Can they dread 

The infant he has left? Him let me hide 

In some far distant isle. And they may trust 

My fears to keep him there, taught but to weep 

With me. 

Hermione: I feel for you, but duty holds 

My tongue tied, when my sire declares his will, 

It is by him that Pyrrhus’ wrath is stirred, 

But who can bend him better than yourself? 

His soul has long been subject to your eves: 

Make him pronounce the word and I’ll consent. 

Andromache: How scornifully did she refuse 
my prayer. 


Ah, when worn 
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Cephessa: Accept her counsel. See him, as 
she says, 

One look of yours may Greece and her con- 
found— 

But look, he seeks you of his own accord. 
Enter Pyrrhus and Phoenix. 
Pyrrhus (to Phoenix): Where is the prin- 

cess? Said you not that she 
Was here? 
Phoenix: I thought so. 
Andromache (to Cephessa): 
what power 
My eyes have over him. 
Pyrrhus: What says she? 


Andromache: All 
Is lost! 


Now you see 


Hermione is gone and we 
Will follow. 
Speak. Why obstinately dumb? 
Has he not promised them my 


Phoenix: 
Cephessa: 
Andromache: 
son? 
Cephessa: 
Given him up. 
Andromache: 
Is certain. 
Pyrrhus: 
My way. 
Andromache: 
Let us retire. 
Pyrrhus: Come, Hector’s son shall be 
Yielded to Greece. 
Andromache (throwing herself at his feet): 
Stop, sire. What will you do? 
ive up the son? Why not the mother then? 
here is the kindness that you swore to me 
So lately? Can I touch no chord at least 
Of pity? Does this sentence bar all hope 
Of pardon? 
Pyrrhus: Phoenix knows my word is pledged. 


Andromache: No dangers were too great for 
you to brave 

On my behalf! 

Pyrrhus: Blind then, I now can see. 

Your wishes might have won his pardon once; 

You ne’er so much as asked it. Now you come 

Too late. 

Andromache: 
lord, 

The sigh that feared repulse. 
trace ‘ 

Of pride, that died not with my royal rank, 

And made me shrink from importunity. 

My lord, you know, had it not been for you, 

Andromache would never have embrace 

A master’s knees. ; 

Pyrrhus: No, in your secret soul 

You hate me, scorn to owe me anything. 

This son, the only object of your care— 

You would have loved him less, had he been 
saved 

Through me. You hate me with a bitter scorn, 

And worse than all the other Greeks combined. 

Enjoy at leisure such a noble rage. 

Come, Phoenix. 


But not 
Vain are my tears—his death 
How her pride disdains to look 


I should but irritate him more. 


Full well you understood, my 


Forgive ,the 


Andromache: I will go where Hector’s gone. 
Cephessa: Madam— 


Andromache: What further can I say. 
The author of my woes, he knows them all. To 
him? 


(To Pyrrhus): See to what state you have re- 
duced me, sire! 

I’ve seen my father slain; our walls enwrapt 

In flames, and all our family cut off, 

My husband’s bloody corpse dragged through 
the dust, 

His only son reserved for chains with me. 

For his sake I endure to live a slave. 

Yea, more, this thought has sometimes 
brought relief, 

That fate has fixed my place of exile here; 

The son of many kings beneath your sway 

Is happier as a slave than he could be 

Elsewhere; and I had hoped his prison walls 

Might be a place of refuge. Priam found 

Achilles could respect his fallen state; 

I thought his son more generous still. 
trust, 

My Hector, pardon, when I deemed thy foe 

Too noble to commit a dastard’s crime! 

Ah, had he but allowed us to abide 

Where for thine ashes I had raised a tomb, 

And ending there his hatred and our woes; 

Parted us not from thy beloved remains! 


That 


Go and await me, Phoenix— 
Madame. stay 

Your tears may yet win back this cherishe: 
son. 

Yea, I regret that moving you to weep, 

I armed you with a weapon ’gainst myself; 

I —— I could have brought more hatre 

ere. 

You might at least consent to look at me; 

See, are my eyes those of an angry judge, 

Whose pleasure ’tis to cause you misery? 

Why force me to be faithless to yourself? 

Now for your son’s sake let us cease to hate. 

’Tis I who urge you. Save the child from 
death. 

Must sighs of mine beg you to spare his life? 

And must I clasp your knees to plead for him? 

Once more, but once—Save him and sav 
yourself. 

I know what solemn vows for you I break, 

What hatred I bring down upon myself. 

Hermione shall go, and on her brow 

For crown I set a burning brand of shame; 

And in the fane decked for her marriage rites 

Her royal diadem yourself shall wear. 

This offer, lady, is no longer one 

You can afford to scorn. Perish or reign! 

A year’s contempt has made me desperate, 

Nor can I any longer live in doubt, 

Harassed by fears and mingling threats witl 
groans. 

To lose you is to die—’tis death to wait, 

I leave you to consider, and will come 

To bring you to the temple where this child 

My fury shall destroy before your eyes, 

Or where in love I crown you as my queen. 


Pyrrhus: 
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Moilere was the stage name of Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin. He was born at Paris, 
on January 15, 1622, and was 
Moliere a celebrated French dramatist, 
1622-1673 poet and actor, the greatest 
writer of comedies. To quote 

the Century CyCLOPEDIA: 


“He graduated from the Jesuits’ College in 
Paris after spending five years in the compan- 
ionship of Chapelle, Bermer and Cyrano de 
Bergerac (1636-41). Even before graduation 
he was promised the office of tapisser valet de 
chambre to the king, a distinction already held 
by his family for two generations. He was 
not yet twenty when he followed the court 
to Narbonne on the memorable trip that wit- 
nessed the execution of Cinq-Mars and the 
last victory of Richelieu. At twenty-three he 
began to devote his entire time to acting anc 
play-writing. At the head of a troop of ac- 
tors he performed in Paris and the provinces 
(1643-58). He settled down finally at Paris, 
where he was very successful until 1666. From 
that time on, the enmities contracted in his 
public career and the troubles in his own house 
embittered his life, told on his work, and prob- 
ably hastened his death. He was seized with 
illness while acting the ‘Malade Imaginaire’ 
for the first time and died a few hours later, at 
his own house, from hemorrhage. The best 
modern edition of Moliere’s plays was made 
by Despois. 


Professor Brander Matthews in the 
WARNER LIBRARY says: 


“For us who speak English, and who hold 
Shakespeare as a standard by which the men of 
every other language must be measured, it is 
impossible not to set the author of ‘Hamlet’ 
over against the author of ‘Tartuffe.’ In many 
ways the two men were alike dramatists, they 
were both actors, Shakespeare being probably 
not prominent in that profession; while Mo- 
liere certainly excelled all his contemporaries. 
They were both managers, and both of them 
were shrewd men of affairs, governing their 
private fortunes with skill. Legend relates that 
Shakespeare wrote the ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ on a hint of Queen Elizabeth’s, and that 
Moliere augmented the ‘Facheux’ on a hint of 
King Louis’. Each of them kept the most of 
his plays in manuscript while he was alive; and 
after they were dead the plays of each were 
published by the pious care of surviving com- 
rades. They were both of them surpassingly 
original; and yet neither often took the 
trouble to invent a plot, preferring to adopt 
this ready-made, more or less, and rather to 
expend his strength upon the analysis of emo- 
tion and the ‘creation of character. Some of 
these resemblances are merely fortuitous; but 


NEWS 


some also are strangely significant. j 
In every variety of the comic drama Moliere 
is unequaled—in farce, in the comedy of situa- 
tion, in the comedy of character and in the 
comedy which is almost stiffened into drama, 
yet without ceasing to be comedy. Shakes- 
peare is the greatest of dramatists, no doubt, 
but Moliere is indubitably the greatest of 
comic dramatists. 
* ” * * + + 


“Moliere was able to unite humor and truth 
—fun and an exact observation of life—satire 
and sincerity sustained by pity. . . . The 
moral is never tagged to the end or paraded 
or vaunted; but he is a shallow student who 
cannot discover the. ethical richness of the 
soil in which Moliere’s plays were grown.” 


Ruskin in MopERN ParnreErs, Vol. III, 
says: 

“Living in the blindest period of the world’s 
history, in the most luxurious city and the 
most corrupted court, of the time, Moliere yet 
manifests through all his writings, an exquisite 
natural wisdom; a capacity for the most sim- 
ple enjoyment, a high sense of all nobleness, 
honor and purity, variously marked through- 
out his slighter work, but distinctly made the 
theme of his two perfect plays—the “Tartuffe’ 
and ‘Misanthrope;’ and in all that he says of 
art or science he has an unerring instinct for 
what is useful and sincere, and uses his whole 
power to defend it, with as keen a hatred of 
everything affected and vain.” 

Among the chief works of Moliere 


were: “Tartuffe,” “The Misanthrope,” 
“L’Avare” and “Don Juan.” 


Selections 


From ‘TARTUFFE. 
Charles Heron Wall. 


ORGON PROPOSES MARIANNE’S MAR- 
RIAGE WITH TARTUFFE 


Translated by 


Enter to Orgon in the drawing room of 
his‘house his young daughter, Marianne. 


Orgon. Marianne! 

Marianne. Father! 

O. Come here: I have something to say to 
you privately. 

M. (to Orgon, who peers into a little side- 
room). What are you looking for? 

O. I want to see if there is anyone there 
who could overhear us: This is a most likely 
place for such a purpose. Now we are all 
right. Marianne, I have always found you of 
a sweet disposition and you have always been 
very dear to me. 

M. I thank you very much for this fatherly 
love. 
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O. Rightly spoken, my daughter, and to de- 
serve it, you should think of nothing but of 
pleasing me. 

M. I have no dearer wish at heart. 

O. Very well; then tell me, what do you 
say of our guest, Tartuffe? 

M. Who, I? 

O. You. Be careful how you answer. 

M. Alas! I will say anything you please of 
him. 

Dorine, the maid, comes in softly and 
stands behind Orgon without being noticed by 
him. 

Orgon. You speak wisely. Then say, 
daughter, that he possesses the greatest merit; 
that he has touched your heart, and that it 
would be happiness to you to see him, with 
my approbation, become your husband. 

. (drawing back in surprise). Eh! 

. What is the matter? 

. What did you say? 

. What? 

. Did I make a mistake? 

. Make a mistake? 

. Who is it, father, that you would have 
me say has touched my heart, and whom with 
your approbation, it would be happiness to 
have for a husband? 

O. Tartuffe. 

M. But I feel nothing of the kind, I assure 
you, father. Why would you have me tell such 
a falsehood? 

O. But I wish it to be the truth; and it is 
sufficient for you that I have decided it should 
be so. 

M. What you wish me, father. 

O. Yes, daughter, I intend to unite Tartuffe 
to my family by marrying him to you. I am 
resolved tnat he shall be your husband; and 
as I can—(seeing Dorine)—What are you 
doing here? Your curiosity must be very 
strong, young damsel, for you to come and 
listen to us after that fashion. 

Dorine. Really, sir, I don’t know whether 
the report rose from conjecture or by chance; 
but I have just been told of this match, and 
I treated the whole story as a sorry joke. 

O. Why! is the thing so incredible? 

D. So incredible, sir, that I do not believe 
it, even though I héar you speak of it. 

O. I shall find the means of making you be- 
lieve it, you may be sure. 

D. Pooh! pooh! you are telling us a fine 
story indeed. 

O. I am telling you what will very soon 
prove true. 

D. Nonsense. 

O. (to Marianne). I assure you, daughter, 
that I am not jesting. 

D. (to Marianne). Ah! ah! Don’t you go 
and believe your father; he is only laughing. 

O. (To Dorine). I tell you— 

D. It'll be lost time; nobody will believe you. 


O. My anger at last— 

D. Very well! very well! we believe you, 
and.so much the worse for you. What! is it 
possible, sir, that with your wise looks, and 
that large beard in the very midst of your 
face, you should be foolish enough to wish— 

O. Now listen! You have of late taken cer- 
tain liberties here which do not please me at 
all. Do you hear? 

D. Let us speak calmly, sir, I beseech you. 
Are you laughing at us with this scheme? Your 
daughter wili never do for a bigot; she has 
something else to think about and then, what 
does such an alliance bring to you? Why 
should you with all your wealth, go and choose 
a beggar for a son-in-law? 

O. Hold your tongue! If he has no money, 
remember that that is the very reason why we 
should esteem him. His poverty is a noble 
poverty and one which ought to place 
him above all greatness; for he lost his fortune 
through the lack of care he had for the things 
of this world, and through his anxiety 
for the next. However, with my help he will 
have the means of settling his affairs and of 
recovering his own. For poor though he is 
he is a gentleman; and the estate which he 
has a right to, is considerable. 

D. Yes; at least he says so. But this vanity, 
sir, does not agree well with piety. Whoever 
gives himself to the privations of holy life 
should not make a boast of title and lineage; 
the humble ways of piety suffer from the pub- 
licity of such ambition. Why such pride? But 
what I say vexes you. Let us leave his nobility 
aside and speak of his person. Would you 
really, without sorrow, give a girl like your 
daughter to a man of his stamp? And ought 
you not to think a little of propriety and pre- 
vent the consequences of such a union? You 
ought to know that you endanger a woman’s 
virtue when you marry her against her will 
and taste. Her living virtuously in the bonds 
of matrimony depends much on the husband 
who is given to her; and those who are every- 
where pointed at, have often made their wives 
what they are. It is, in fact, very difficult to 
remain faithful to husbands of a certain kind, 
and whoever gives his daughter to a man she 
hates is responsible to Heaven for all the sins 
she commits. Think to what danger you are 
exposed by such a scheme. 

O. (to no one). I see that I shall have to 
learn from her what to do! 

D. It would be all the better for you if you 
followed my advice. 

O. (to Marianne). Daughter, let us no longer 
waste our time with such nonsense; I am your 
father, and I know what you want. I, had 
promised you to Valere, but from what I am 
told not only is he rather given to gambling, 
but I also suspect him of being a free-thinker. 
I never see him come to church. 
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Dorine. Would you have him run there 
at your fixed hours like those who go there 
only to be seen? 

O. (to Dorine). I don’t ask your opinion in 
the matter (to Marianne). In short, Tartuffe 
is on the best terms with Heaven, and this is 
a treasure to which nothing else can be com- 
pared. You will find all your wishes satisfied 
by such a union, it will prove a.continual source 
of delight and pleasure. You will live to- 
gether in your faithful love like two young 
children—like two turtle-doves. Never will 
any unhappy discussion arise between you, and 
you will make anything you like of him. 

D. She will make naught but a fool of him, 
I know. 

O. Gracious me, what language! 

D. I tell you that he has the look of one, and 
that his destiny will overrule, sir, all the virtue 
your daughter may have. 

O. Leave off interrupting me. Mind you, 
keep silent, and not poke your word in where 
you have no business. 

D. (interrupting him each time he turns 
round to speak to his daughter). What I say 
is only for your own good, sir. 

. You take too much upon you. 

. If I did not love you— 

. I don’t wish to be loved. 

. And I'shall love you in spite of yourself, 


. How now? 

. I have your honor at heart, and I cannot 
bear to see you bring a thousand ill-natured 
remarks upon yourself. 

O. Will you be silent? 

D. It is a shame to allow you to think of 
such a marriage. 

O. Will you hold your peace, you serpent, 
whose insolence— 

D. What! You’re a pious man, and you give 
way to anger? 

O. Yes; my patience must give way before 
all this. I insist upon you holding your 
tongue. 

D. Very well; but although I don’t speak, 
I think none the less. 


Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fene- 
lon, the celebrated French prelate, orator 
and author, was born at Cha- 
Fenelon teau de Fenelon, Dordogne, 
1651-1715 France, on August 6, 1651. 
He became preceptor of the 
sons of the Dauphin in 1689, and was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Cambrai in 1695. 
He died in Cambrai on January 7, 1715. 
His works include “Les Aventures de 
Telemaque” (1699); “Dialogues des 
Morts” (1716); “Traite de 1l’Education 
des Filles” (1688), etc. 
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Lamartine, in his CELEBRATED CHARAC- 
TERS, writes of Fenelon: 


“Of all modern men, Fenelon bears the 
strongest resemblance to the sages of antiquity. 
Fenelon—shall he not be called the 
Pythagoras, or Plato of France? 
Fenelon was not only a poet, but also a politi 
cal legislator; a modern Solon. .. . If 
genius acknowledged a sex, it might be said 
that Fenelon had the imagination of a woman 
to dream of heaven and her soul to love the 
earth.” 


And the Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, in the 
WARNER LIBRARY, says: 


“Fenelon ranks forever as one of the most 
elegant writers in the French language. The 
sweetness of his character, his tender and 
loving mysticism, his unction and simplicity, 
his crystal-clear thought and affectionate di- 
rect eloquence mark him as unequaled in his 
own line as a director of souls and a teacher of 
men. His philosophy of life is kindly and prac- 
tical, but directed to a higher end of man than 
the pleasures of earth afford, and his instruc- 
tion is always decked out with all the intel- 
lectual graces that can allure men to look be- 
yond and above the present and the transitory.” 


Selections 


TO ONE IN PERPLEXITY 


From the SprriTuAL LETTERS: 


You doubt and you cannot bear up under 
doubt. I am not surprised; doubt is torture; 
but do not argue, and you will cease to doubt. 
The shadows of a simple faith are very differ- 
ent from doubt; its troubles bring their own 
consolation and fruits. After they have re- 
duced a man they restore him, and leave him 
in full peace. Doubt is the trouble of a soul 
left to itself, which wants to see what God hides 
from it, and out of self-love seeks impossible 
securities. What have you sacrificed to God 
save your own judgment and _ self-interest? 
Would you lose sight of that which has been 
your aim from your very first step, namely, to 
abandon yourself to God? Would you make 
shipwreck when just in port, recall your gift 
and require God to subject Himself to your 
rules, whereas He requires, and you have 
promised to walk, Abraham-like, in the deepest 
darkness of faith? And what merit would 
there be in your course, if you had miracles and 
revelations to make sure of your path? Mir- 
acles and revelations would soon lose their 
force, and you would fall back into your 
doubts. You are giving way to temptation. 
Do not hearken to yourself, your real convic- 
tions, if you will follow them simply, will put 
to flight all these phantoms. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON VI. 


Reference. 


Ancient History. Myers‘and Allen, 1899. 


Outlines of Greek History. By William C, Morey, 1904. 


GREECE 


Time—Latter part of Heroic Age. Begin- 
ning of Historic. 

1. Monarchies superseded by oligarchies. 

2. Oligarchies give way to tyrannies. 

3. Law-givers make constitutions. 


COLONIZATION ERA 


1. Causes: Political discontent, over- 
crowded population, adventurous tendency. 

2. Colonies: Southern Italy, Magna Grae- 
cia, Tarentum, Sicily, Syracuse, Agrigentum, 
Gaul, Massalia, Northern Africa, Cyrene, Eux- 
ine Shores, Hellespont and Aegean. 

3. Results: Colonies reflected credit on 
mother country, mother country stimulated to 
energy by progress of colonies. 


SPARTA 


Location: In deep valley of the Eurotas in 
Laconia. 

Origin of name: 
on tillable ground. 

3. Classes in Sparta: 

Spartans—Descendants of conquerors of 
country. Dorian in race and language. Small 
faction of entire population. City, Sparta. 

Perioeci (dwellers around)—Subjugated 
Achaeans. Allowed to retain possession of 
lands, but forced to pay tribute to Spartans. 

Helots—Slaves or Serfs. Property of State, 
laborers upon the estates of Spartans. 

4. Government—Kings, Senate and General 
Assembly. 

Two joint kings. 

Senate of Elders. 

Popular Assembly. 

Kings corresponded somewhat to Roman 
consuls afterward. Power of kings mostly 
nominal. 

The Senate consisted of twenty-eight elders. 
The two kings were also members, making 
thirty. Age for eligibility—6o years. Election 
practically by the people. 

At first the powers of the Senate were un- 
limited. But later ephors were established, 
five in number, elected by the Assembly, and 
these gradually absorbed the powers of the 
Senate. 


Sparta (sown land) built 


(Continued). 


Popular Assembly. Composed of all Spar- 
tan citizens over thirty. Made laws, decided 
questions of peace and war; but nothing could 
be brought before it save such matters as the 
Senate had previously decided might be enter- 
tained by it. 


5. Regulations as to land and money. Most 
land held by Spartans, smaller portions by 
Perioeci. Lycurgus supposed to have redis- 
tributed land equally among Spartans and 
equally in smaller portions among Perioeci. 

Spartans forbidden to engage in trade. Time 
given to chase and physical training. 

Iron was the money of the State, heavy and 
not useful. 


6. Public tables established by Lycurgus. 

All Spartans ate at public tables to prevent 
extravagance. Each person contributed a pro- 
portion of food products; if any failed he was 
degraded. 


7. Education of youth. 

Systematic training, beginning at seven. 

Martial in nature—rhetoric despised. 

Body most carefully trained. Taught to bear 
pain unflinchingly. 


8. Estimate of Spartan institutions. 

Laws admirably adapted to purpose of rais- 
ing a nation of warriors. Attested by long 
military supremacy of Sparta. But the neglect 
of the mind left Sparta little to contribute to 
posterity. 


9. Messenian wars. 
iy and second Messenian wars (750-650 

Messenia—Most fertile of Dorian provinces. 
Jealous of Sparta and rising power. 

Sparta conqueror; Messenians reduced to 
serfdom. Some preferred exile. 

10. Power of Sparta. 

After securing Messenia, Sparta conquered 
southern part of Argolis, thus controlling all 
the southern Peloponneseus. 

On the north she subjugated many towns 
and villages, was checked by Tegeans, but 
formed an alliance that made her stronger in 
Peloponneseus. 





ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON VI. 


Phylum Coelenterata. 


Class—Hydrozoa. 


Order Hydroids. 


Habitat—marine. Found in colonies which 
consist of a branching form encrusting rocks, 
shells, etc. Each zooid is supported on a stalk. 





WyoRo!D GOLONY 
(mas it1e0) 


Three kinds of zooids in colony: 

(a) Nutritive—tentacles and digestive cavity. 

(b) Reproductive—produce medusae. 

(c) Protective—knob-like tentacles. 

Medusae—Bell or umbrella-shaped. Mouth 
in centre surrounded by tentacles. Also has 
marginal tentacles. 
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MEDUSA 


Water—Vascular system: Four main canals 
opening from digestive cavity and ending in 
a circular canal around edge of disc. Carries 
digested material and sea-water. 


Nervous system—Around edge of disc. Also 
eye-spots. 

Reproduction—Alternation of generation. 
Medusae buds develop from Hydranth. Me- 
dusae produce eggs which develop into hydroid 
colony. 


You 
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AURELIA (common jelly-fish). 

General structure—Much like Medusa, but 
larger. 

Eye-spots—Ocellus. 

Ears—Lithites. 

Nervous System—Situated in patches around 
edge of disc, connected with eyes and ears 
(eight groups), sense organs in marginal 
notches, supposed to possess slight olfactory 
sense in pict above marginal notches—one in- 
ternal, one external. 

Muscular System—Confined to zone around 
disc. Contracts bell. 

Mouth—Manubrium quite short, around edge 
of which are oral tentacles. These consist of 
folded membrane; edges have nematocysts. 
Mouth opens into gullet, which leads to spa- 
cious stomach, produced into four large gas- 
tric pouches. Each pouch is continued into 
three canals, which divide and sub-divide and 
end in circular canal around edge of disc 
(water—vascular system). 

Reproductive Organs—Pouch which contains 
these is on floor of gastric pouches. May con- 
tain ova or spermatozoa. Products pass out 
of mouth. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


BOTANY. 
LESSON VI. 


Appendages or Trichomes 


(Of all root-hairs and in some cases other 
hairs.) 

Holly-hock has hairs on stem. 

Trichomes as Protective Organs: 

Protect winter-buds. 

Examples of Trichomes as Protective Or- 
gans: 

Nettle or urtica (stinging nettles). 

Datura. 

Chestnut-burr. 

Rose. 

Glandular hairs, secrete for attraction; to 
draw crawling insects. 

For digestion. 


Derivation—Greek, meaning hair. 

Usually small and simple in structure. 

Examples: Scales, bristles, thorns, hairs. 

Distinguishing Characteristics: 

Trichomes are outgrowths from epidermis 
of roots, stems or leaves. 

May be borne by any organ of plant and 
usually without definite order. 

Most usual form: 

Of a single hair (root-hair). 

On all kinds of organs—Fruits, flowers, 
stem, leaves, roots, etc. 

Important function: 

To absorb nourishment for plant. 


ERRATA 


January, page 619. Should be Scamandrius 
instead of Seamandrius. 

December, page 467. Should be foramini- 
fera instead of foramifera. 


Outline—Periods in Latin literature. Jan- 
uary “Book News.” Instead of Period I, 
Ennius, Lucretius, Cicero, it should be: Per- 
iod I, Ennius; Period II, Lucretius, Cicero. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Achecans (a-ké’an) 
Achilles (a-kil’-éz) 
Adrastus (4-dris’-tus) 

thus (é-jIs’-thus) 
#Hnelid (é-né'1d) 
Zolian (é-6’-li-in) 
echines | és'-ki-néz) 
echylus (e-’-ki-lus) 
Ethra (é'thra) 
Agamemnon eer ierttn) 

rigentum (Aig-ri-jéu’-tdm) 

Afrise (Al-sé’-ts) 
Ammontus (4-m0’ ni-us - 
Anabasis (4-nab’-i-sis) 
Anacreon (i-nik’-ré.6n) 
Anchises (41:\-chi‘sés) 
Andromache (in-drém/a-ké) 
Antenor (An-té’nor) 
Antigone (in.tig'é-né) 
Aphrodite (af-r6-11/1é) 
Apollo (a-po''o) 
Archelaus (iir-ké-li’us) 
Archilochus (iir-kii/6-kus) 
Areopagus (i-ré-6p’i-giis) 
Ares (i’réz) 
Ariston (a-ris’-ton) 
Aristophanes (ar-is-(o!/a-néz) 
Artemis jir’té-mis) 
Asty*nax (as-ti’-i-naks) 
Atreus (i-triés) 
Atreides (a-1ri’-déz) 
Bacchus (bak’u-~) 
Beotia (bé-d’shiii) 
Cadmus (kid’-mus) 
Callinus ki-li/nus) 
Callistratus (ki-lis’tri tis) 
Cambyses (kam-bi’séz) 
Camilla (ka mil’ii) 
Catiline (kat’i-lin) 

ras (s¢r’be-rus) 
Cheroneia (ker-6-né’yii) 

m (kAé-ron) 
Cheops (ke’ops) 
Choephori (k6-ef’6-ri) 
Chryses (kri’séz) 
Cleero (sis’é-r5) 
Cimmerians (i-mé’ri-‘inz) 
Ciree (sér’sé 
Clymene (klim’e-né) 
Clytemnestra (k1it-ém-nés’tri) 


Literature and History 


Corinna (k6-rin’ii) 

Corneille (kor-niy’) 

Creon (kré’5n) 

Ctesiphon (tes’i-fon) 

Cyclades (sik’la-déz) 

Cynoscephalee (-in-os ef’i-lé) 

me (si-ré/né) 

Cyras (si’rus) 

Demeter (dé-métér) 

Demosthenes (dé-mos’thé-néz) 

Dionysus (<i-6-ni’sus) 

Eleusis (v-li’sis) 

Ennius (en’i-us) 

Ey irus (é-pi’rus) 

Erasmus (e-raz’mus) 

Erebus (er’é-bus) 

Eros (é’ros) 

Eteocles (e-té’6-klez) 

Eumenides (ii-men’i-déz) 

Euphorion (i-f6’ri-on) 

Euripides (i-rip’i-déz) 

Eurydice (i rid’i-sé) 

Fenelon (fan-lén’) 

Francois (frin’swii’) 

Froissart (frois’siirt) Fr., fravii’sir 

Gargantua (giir-gan’-tii-ii) Fr., giir- 

gon-tii-i’) 

Hades (ha déz) 

Hemon (hé-mon) 

Hellespent (hel’es-pont) 

Helots (hé‘lots) 

Hepheestus (he-fcs’tus) 

Hera (hé’ra) 

Heracles (her’a-kléz) 

Hermes (hér’méz) 

Herodatus he-rod’6-tus) 

Hesperus (hes’pe-rus) 

Hiero (hi’é-rd) 

Homer (h6’mér) 

Iliad (il’i-ad) 

Iphigenia (if’i-jé-ni’ii) 
ason (ji-son) 

Jocasta 


Livy (li’vé) 

Longinus (lon-ji/nus) 
Lucan (li’cin) 
Lucretius (l0-kré’shius) 


Marathon (mar’i-thon) 
Marius (m4’ri-us) 
Medea (mé-0é'ii) 
Menelaus (men-e-]4’us) 
Mithridate (mét-ré-dit’) 
Mitylene [mit-i-lé/né) 
Moliere (m6-lyaér’) 
Montaigne (mo6n-tan’) 
Odyssey (0d’i-si) 

pus (ed’i-pus) 
Orestes (6-res’tez) 
Ovid (d5v'1d) 
Patrocius (pa-tr6’klus) 
Peleus (pé/lus or pé’lé-us) 
Peloponneseus (pel-d-pon-né’sus) 
Pericles (per’i-kléz) 
Perimedes (per-i-mé’déz) 
Pertoci (pe'-é-6’sé) 
Phidias (fid’i-is) 
Phocis (16’sis) 
Pindar (indir) 
Pittacus (pit/A’kus) 
Plutarch (plu’ irk) 
Polynices (pol-i-ni’séz) 
Poseidon (pé-si’don) 
Priam (pri‘im) 
Prometheus (pré-mé’this) 
Pyrrhus (pir’us) 
Rabelais (rii’be-i4 or riib’lé) 
Racine (ri-sén’) 
Rameses (ri-mé’séz) 
Rhea (ré’ii) 
Sallust (si)/list) 
——* (saf’6) 
Scipio (sip’i-d) 
Semele (sem/e-lé) 
Solon (s6'/l6n) 
Sophocles (sof’6-kléz) 


8 ira (sta-ji’rii 
Sulla (sul Vr) 


Tartaras (tir’ti-rus) 
Theseus (thé’sus) 
Thucydides (thi-sid’i-déz) 
T meus (tér-té’us) 

enus (vé/nus) 
Villon (vél-l6n’) 
Xenophon (zen’é-fon) 
Xerxes (zérk’séz) 
Zeus (zis) 
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Biology 


Ameeba a-mé’ba) 

Anther (an’ther) 

Arthropoda (ar-thrd’po-da) 
Coelenterata (sé-lén’/té-ra’ta) 
Cotyledon (kot-i-lé/don) 
Echinodermata (e-chin-6-der’ mA-ta) 
Embryo (em/bry-6) 

Filameasst (fil’a-ment) 


Hydra (hi’dra) 
Gregarinida (gr 


Pistil (pis’til) 


Foraminifera (f6/rim’!-n!if’é-ra) 


H 1 (hi-pé-jé-‘al) 
eden (iné-dti’s4) 
Metazoa (mé\’4-26-4) 
Mollusca (mol-us’ka) 


Protoplasm (pro’to’plasm) 
Pseudopodia (pseu-do-pé'di-a) 
Rhizopoda (rhi-zo’po-da) 
Stamen (sté/men 

Tegmen (teg’-men) 
Trichome (trik’6m) 

Vermes (vé1/méz) 

Vertebrata (vért/e-brat’a) 


’4-rin’!-da) 


Porifera (p6-rit’é-ra) 
KEY-—ite, at, ask, fare, fir, mé, lét, hér, might, fit, vote, on, lite, nit 








AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


1. JOHN J. JENNINGS, MISSOURI, 1853. 
Theatrical and Circus Life—Widow Ma- 
googin. 
2. EDWARD ROBINS, FRANCE, 1862. 
Twelve Great Actors—Twelve Great Ac- 
tresses—Chasing an Iron Horse. 
3. JOHN AUSTIN, ENGLAND, 1790. 
Providence of Jurisprudence Determined— 
Lectures on Jurisprudence. 
4. JOHN R. STERRETT, VIRGINIA, 1851. 
Inscriptions of Sebaste—Inscriptions of 
Tralles—Epigraphical Journey to Asia Minor. 
5.. FREDERICK H. NEWELL, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 1862. 
Agriculture by Irrigation—Irrigation of the 
United States. 
6. ELWYN A. BARRON, NEW YORK, 
1855. 
The Viking—Manders—In Old New York. 
7. FREDERICK N. FINNEY, BOSTON, 
1832. 
Three Months in Italy—A Souvenir of the 
Nile—In Memoriam. 
8 EVANGELINUSA. SOPHOCLES, 
GREECE, 1807. 
Greek Grammar—Greek Lexicon of the Ro- 
man and Byzantine Periods. 
9. GEORGE J. G. MASSON, LONDON, 
1819. 
Introduction to the History of French Lit- 
erature—The Huguenots—Richelieu. 
10. SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, BELFAST, 
1810. 
Lays of the Western Gael—Congal—The 
Forging of the Anchor. 
11. JOHN DORAN, LONDON, 1807. 
Habits and Men—A Lady of the Last Cen- 
tury—Mann and Manners. 
12 HERMANN VON SCHRENK, LONG 
ISLAND, 1873. 
The Decay of Timber and Methods for Pre- 
venting it—Seasoning of Timber. 
13. JOHANN R. WYSS, BERN, 1781. 
The Swiss Family Robinson. 
14. MAXIME GORKY, RUSSIA, 1868. 
Foma Gordyeeff—Twenty-six and One— 
The Outcasts. 
15. KARL ULLMANN, HEIDELBERG, 
1796. 
Reformers Before the Reformation—On the 
Sinlessness of Christ—Das Wesen des Chris- 
tentums. 


16. CHARLES H. FERNALD, MAINE, 


1838. 
Butterflies of Maine—The Gypsy Moth— 
Grasses of Maine. 


17, THOMAS CHALMERS, FIFE, 1780. 
Inquiry into National Resources—Astro- 

nomical Discourses—Institutes of Theology. 

18. CHESTER B. FERNALD, BOSTON, 


1869. 

The Cat and the Cherub and Other Stories 
—Chinatown Stories—Under the Jackstaff. 
19. DAVID P. TODD, NEW YORK, 1855. 

A New Astronomy—Stars and Telescopes— 
Lessons in Astronomy. 

20. JOEL COOK, PHILADELPHIA, 1842. 

A Holiday Tour in Europe—An Eastern 
Tour at Home—The Siege of Richmond. 

21. ALBERT K. FISHER, NEW YORK, 
1856. 

Hawks and Owls of the United States— 
Ornithology of the Death Valley Expedition 
of 1891. 

22. JOHANN H. D. ZSCHOKKE, MAG- 
DENBURG, 1771. 

Bayrische Geschichten—Des Schweizerlandes 
Geschichten. 

23. HERMANN ULRICI, PRUSSIA, 1806. 

On Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art—Gott und 
die Natur—System der Logik. 

24. GEORGE F. TRAIN, BOSTON, 1829. 

Young America Abroad—Irish Independ- 
ence—My Life in Many States and in Foreign 
Lands. 

25. PAUL VAN DYKE, NEW YORK, 1859. 

The Age of the Renascence. 

26. Weare E. H. LECKY, IRELAND, 
1838. 

The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland— 
Democracy and Liberty—History of European 
Morals. 

27. — R. M. PRAED, QUEENSLAND, 
1852. 

An Australian Heroine—Nadine—The Head 
Station. 

28. FRIEDRICK K. BUCHNER, GER- 
MANY, 1824. 

Kraft und Stoff—Natur und Geist—Aus Na- 
tur und Wissenschaft. 

29. WILLIAM E. SCHENCK, NEW JER- 
SEY, 18109. 

Nearing Home—The Fountain for Sin— 
Children in Heaven. 

30. EDWARD JACKSON, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, 1856. 

Essentials of Diseases of the Eye—Skiascopy 
—Manual of Diseases of the Eye. 

31. RENE DESCARTES, FRANCE, 1596. 

Meditations de prima  philosophia—De 
l’homme—Discours de la Methode. 
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MAGAZINES 


The March ATLANTIC contains a variety 
of important and interesting material. 
Charles Mulford Robinson describes “The 
Abuses of Public Advertising ; “Race Fac- 
tors in Labor Unions” is the subject of 
William Z. Ripley’s paper; and “A Let- 
ter from Germany” is contributed by W. 
C. Dreher. There is a new installment of 
Robert Herrick’s serial, “The Common 
Lot,” and three good short stories. 


A new portrait of the Pope in color 
forms the frontispiece of the March CEN- 
tury. Articles of interest to business 
men are: “The Paris Bourse,” by Cleve- 
land Moffett, and “Economic Changes in 
Asia,” by Rev. Dr. A. J. Brown. There is 
an article by Richard W. Hale on the dis- 
puted authorship of “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb,” and short stories, humorous and 
otherwise, written by favorite authors. 


Robert Grant’s new novel, “The Under- 
current,” continues its study of human 
aspirations in the March ScriIBNER’s. 
Captain Mahan’s “War of 1812” deals 
with the early cruises and engagements of 
the conflict. Two art features are by 
Howard Chandler Christy and Jessie Will- 
cox Smith, and interesting articles by Eliz- 
abeth Hall Gilman, James Huneker and 
Benjamin Brooks. 


McC urRe’s for March contains the first 
of a series of three papers on the negro 
question, describing “Slave Days.” This 
article is written by Thomas Nelson Page. 
There are seven short, illustrated stories, 
including a romantic love story by An- 
thony Hope, an animal story by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and a Western tale by Rex 
E. Beach. 


The March Pearson’s introduces a ser- 
ies of articles under the title “Indian 
Fights and Fighters of the Last Forty 
Years.” “The Tragedy of Fort Phil 
Kearney” is the first in this series, and is 
written by Cyrus Townsend Grady. The 
cover is designed by Charles Schreyvogel. 


The March HovusEKEEPER contains the 
first installment of a serial by Elliott 
Walker, entitled “A Rose in the Bram- 


bles.” “Profitable Pets for Boys” is a new 
department conducted by Harry St. Maur; 
“The Servant Girl Problem in the South” 
is the title of Mabel Hanson’s article, and 
there are useful (-aiasiaaacl for all in the 
various departments. 


A feature of much interest in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for March is 
a large, double-page illustration of the 
$1000 prize flying machine race at the St. 
Louis Exposition this year. There are 


some good short stories, and the usual de- 
partments are instructive to all. 


The complete novel in Lippincort’s for 
March is “A Provident Woman,” by Neith 
Boyce, author of “The Forerunner.” There * 
are eight good short stories of varied char- 
acter, contributed by George Hyde Pres- 
ton, Eleanor Hallowell, Paul Laurence, 
Dunbar and others. 


John Fox, Jr., author of “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” contributes 
his latest story to the March METROPOLI- 
TAN. There is a nature story from the pen 
of Charles G. D. Roberts, and among other 
contributors are Albert Kinross, Sewell 
Ford, Clara Morris and Gustav Kobbe. 


The March Harper’s contains the first 
of a series of articles dealing with vital 
periods of our diplomatic history. It is 
contributed by Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
under the title “The Beginners of Ameri- 
can Diplomacy.” Among the pictures in 


’ color are paintings by C. F. Yohn, illustrat- 


ing Miss Johnston’s serial, “Sir Mortimer,” 
and others by Elizabeth Shippen Green and 
Henry Hutt. 


“Miss Vanity,” being the reminiscences 
and letters of “N. L.,” and edited by Mary 
Hamilton Park, is the leading contribu- 
tion to AINSLEE’s for March. Among 
well-known writers who are represented 
are Maarten Maartens, Miriam Michelson, 
E. Nesbit, Juliet Wilbor Thompkins and 
Geraldine Bonner. 


The Smart Set for March opens with 
a complete novelette by Roger Adger 
3owen, entitled “The Interference of Miss 
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Jane.” Ruth Milne, Kate Jordan, James 
Branch Cabell and Ernest Jarrold are 
among the writers who contribute short 
stories. 


THE CRAFTSMAN for February has, 
among other good articles, “The Silver- 
smiths’ Art,” by Jean Schopfer, a con- 
tinuation of a very important historical 
series on this subject. George Wharton 
James writes on “The Influence of the 
‘Mission Style’ upon the Civic and Do- 
mestic Architecture of Modern California.” 
“The Adaptation of Ornament to Space,” 
translated from the French by Irene Sar- 
gent, throws new light on the subject of 
ornamentation, and Isabel Moore, in deal- 
ing with “A Forgotten Art,” gives some 
illustrations of figureheads, which combine 
the much-to-be-desired features of beauty 
and strength. 


“The Rebellion of Reuel’s Wife,” by 
Adella F. Veazie, is the title of a new 
serial which begins in the March LaprEs’ 
Wor.tp. Among the illustrated articles 
are “The World’s Greatest Kitchen,” by 
Waldon Fawcett ;” “A Texas Mission Pil- 


grimage,” by W. S. Rice, and “Old Top 
Sketches” (No. II); by Susie B. Wight. 
The various departments are full of up- 
to-date helps in their respective lines. 


The March St. NicHowas opens with a 
full-page reproduction of a pastel portrait 
of Miss Baillie, by J. Wells Champney, 
after Gainsborough. ‘The first story is of 
“Two Lads of Old Kentucky,” by Virginia 
Yeaman Remnitz. Herbert Baird Stimson 
tells an interesting and true “Tale of the 
Cannibal Islands.” 
“Three Little Stories of Jehee,” a queer old 
Syrian humorist. “Lazy Coomarasawmy” 
is an East Indian fairy tale, related by 
George Sylva. “How Proby Saved the 
Woods” is a brave story of a brave boy; 
and “A Comedy in Wax” develops most 
exciting interest. The departments, “Na- 
ture and Science,” the St. Nicholas League, 
“Books and Reading,” the “Letter Box” 
and the “Riddle Box,” are, as always, 
among the most interesting features of the 
issue. 


The Deuineator for March contains 


articles of interest for every woman. 
“Fashions in New York” is by Mrs. Os- 


F. M. Jessup relates ~ 


NEWS 


born; Mrs. John Van Vorst writes of 
“Dress and Gossip of Paris; Lionel §,. 
Mapleson describes a visit to Melba, and 
there are cooking recipes, practical aids in 
house furnishing, etc. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
current CosMOPOLITAN are “The Final 
Conquest of the Air,” by John Brisben 
Walker ; “Socialism in Europe,” by Max 
Nordeau; and “Some Reminiscences of 
L. Q. C. Lamar,” by Clara Morris. The 
fiction is contributed by Clinton Danger- 
field, Cosmo Hamilton and Howard Mar- 
kee Hoke. 


One of the nicest among recent issues of 
MasTERs IN Art is the February number, 
the subject of which is Jean Baptiste 
Greuze. The selections make a delightful 
collection, any and all of them being 
worthy a frame. There are the customary 
critical and biographical notes. 


Francis Curtis contributes the leading 
article to current MUNSEy’s, under the title 
“The Birth of the Republican Party.” 
“Teaching the Filipinos” is the subject of 
William Dinwiddie’s paper; there is the 
first installment of Stanley J. Weyman’s 
serial story, “The Abbess of Vlaye,” sev- 
eral short stories, poems, etc. 


The March Arcosy contains a complete 
novel, contributed by William Wallace 
Cook, short stories by William H. Osborne, 
Jared L. Fuller, W. Bert Foster and other 
popular writers, and new installments of 
the several serials. 


The scholarly Franz is a fascinating fig- 
ure among musicians. The study afforded 
of him in Masters 1n Music for Febru- 
ary is highly enjoyable, as well as profit- 
able. The usual biography and apprecia- 
tion is given, together with critical citations 
and descriptions of works included. These 
latter selections, all vocal, comprise “Out 
of My Soul’s Great Sadness,” “On the 
Sea,” “Lassie with the Lips so Rosy,” 
“Farewell,” “Forebodings,” “As the Moon 
Her Trembling Image,” “Calm at Sea,” 
“Passing Through the Moonlit Woods,” 
“Request” and some four or five others. 
We find this series at once unique and de- 
lightful. 
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REMINISCENCES 


ELIJAH KELLOGG: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK. Edited by Wilmot Brookings 
Mitchell. In response to a demand from the 
vast number whom Elijah Kellogg cheered, en- 
tertained and helped, Professor Mitchell has 
prepared what has seemed to be the best pos- 
sible way of presenting what he calls “a re- 
membrancer” of a life so versatile in talents, 
so many-sided in its activities, and so rich in 
what it gave to the world. Illustrated. 421 pp. 
12mo. 


GANDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Hol- 
sey. Ferrari, who through a long life (1471 
or 1480 to 1546) was a most industrious and 
prolific worker, left his pictures and frescoes 
in the smaller towns of Lombardy, off the 
beaten track. His work narrowly escaped be- 
ing of the very first order, and if it had been 
placed where it would have been more largely 
seen, his position in the world of art would 
have been higher. As it is, his very name is 
scarcely known to the usual art student. This 
volume briefly describes his life and his origin 
and devolpment. It then takes up his works 
as far as possible chronologically, tracing them 
from point to point in Lombardy, repeating 
many of them in processed photographs, with 
the usual comment, sympathetic and conven- 
tional. A chronology bibliographer and a 
catalogue of his works complete the volume. It 
introduces a new artist who is only noticed in 
the large manuals. With the exception of 
Colombo’s “Documenti e Notizie Intorno Gli 
Artisti Vercellese, Vercelli,” 1883, this is the 
only life which has as yet appeared. 148 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. ~ 


See With New Books. ° 


JEREMY TAYLOR. By Edmund Gosse. 
oa sig Men of Letters. 234 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


See review, page 806. 


LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGER- 
ALD, THE. By Ida A. Taylor. Illustrated. 
374pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 817. 


Intimate Recollections of 
“Sigma.” 315 pp. In- 


PERSONALIA. 
Famous Men. By 
dexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 815. 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. 
By Edith Armstrong Talbot. Illustrated. 301 
pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). A short history, profusely 
illustrated by inkily printed reproductions of 
photographs, sketching his life and works, in 
about the space of a magazine article, the list 
of his leading works, and the view which has 
now become common in discussing this artist. 
Popular Library of Art. 206 pp. Indexed. 
32mo. 


WILLIAM PEPPER, M. D., LL. D. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. 12mo. 
See review, page 802. 
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BILBERRY WOOD. Verses by T. G. M. 
Dick. A child’s fairy story, with illustrations 
in solid color, bright and without morbid or 
objectionable suggestion. Pictures by Olsa 
Baskow. 12mo. Oblong. 


so 


Cc L A NS Ss I C S 

HANDY ANDY. By Samuel Lover, Esq. 
A re-issue of the original edition published by 
Frederick Lover and Richard Groombridge in 
1842. In 440 pages of fine print, the riotous 
farce of Irish life, two generations ago, is pre- 
sented in a way which then drew the infec- 
tious merriment of the reader. The humor and 
the blunders, the jokes and the wit of this Irish 
servant are now somewhat antiquated, but the 
book remains the leading example of its kind. 
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one which sixty years ago had its swarm of 
imitators. New edition. Illustrated. 18mo. 


LIFE IN LONDON. By Pierce Egan. 
When “Life in London” appeared, dedicated to 
“His Most Gracious Majesty, King George 
IV” in 1812, it had 36 scenes by I. R. and G. 
Cruikshank. It described with unhesitating 
candor the worst side of the worst period of 
English society during the nineteenth century. 
Nothing is extenuated, it would have been dif- 
ficult to exaggerate, and little is left to the im- 
agination. The entire round of the middle and 
lower London life opening the nineteenth cen- 
tury is described with vulgar deliberation. It 
is now republished with reproductions of the 
illustrations in color. New edition. 297 pp. 
18mo. 


NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRIT- 
AIN, THE. By Henry Alken. “The National 
Sports of Great Britain’ was one of:a series 
which succeeded in 1825, a folio work by the 
same author two years earlier; racing, hunt- 
ing, coursing, shooting, the use of ferrets, ot- 
ter hunting, prize fighting, dog fights, cock 
fights, bear, bull and badger baiting, are all 
included, each illustrated by colored prints, 
now reproduced in smaller size. The work, 
which is one of the earlier on this subject, 
deals with the condition out of which modern 
sport grew. New edition. 32mo. 


THIRD TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, THE. A reprint 
with the 25 colored illustrations by Thomas 
Rowlandson, on a smaller page than the orig- 
inal, of the “Third Tour of Dr. Syntax,” as it 
appeared 1821, when it had a prodigious vogue, 
a marvelous demand and was looked upon as 
an engaging work of comic verse. 265 pp. 
18mo. 
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DYNASTS, THE. By Thomas Hardy. Part 
first. 228 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 818. 


IBERIAN, THE. By Osborn R. Lamb. 
With music by H. Claiborne Dixon. 119 pp. 
18mo. 

See review, page 813. 
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-BEGINNER’S FRENCH. By Victor E. 
Francois; A. M. A brief first course in French. 
Each ofits forty-nine lessons contains a short 
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body of grammatical rules in English, the ex- 
amples coming first, and a vocabulary; then 
the French text on which are based the ex- 
ercises in transposition, questions and gram- 
mar drill; then English sentences for transla- 
tion into French. The lessons are followed 
by the selections for memorizing that are pre- 
scribed by the New York Regents, the con- 
jugations of the auxiliary verbs, a list of ir- 
regular verbs, and a full vocabulary. 296 pp. 
I2mo. 


EASY FIRST FRENCH READER, AN. 
By L. C. Syms. This reader contains stories 
from such well-known writers as_ Feuillet, 
Laboulaye and Felix Gras, so condensed and 
altered as to render them suitable for elemen- 
tary reading, but still retaining the character- 
istic charm of the original narratives. Cor- 
responding to the French text are English 
exercises to be translated into French. These 
serve as a test of the pupil’s knowledge, and 
also as a drill in grammar. A table of irreg- 
ular verbs furnishes aid in connection with 
this drill. 195 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


EDUCATION THROUGH NATURE 
STUDY. By John P. Munson. Written by a 
recent scientific student of Chicago University, 
giving a course of lectures delivered by him on 
methods of science teaching, intended to plan 
and direct such work in the first grades of pub- 
lic schools. This book expands an outline for 
teaching nature’s study in the grades which 
was first published in 1888, at a time when 
these subjects were first beginning to enter the 
elementary curriculum and spoil the spelling of 
those who were forced to add to their work 
without more time and without reclassification, 
the studies of a large number of new subjects 
which removed them from regular drill. Pro- 
fessor Munson, who is one of the staff of the 
Washington State Normal School, opens with 
a plea for nature’s study as stimulating com- 
prehension of the past of man, opening the im- 
agination and increasing future interest in life. 
The moral value of this particular work in pro- 
moting accuracy and truthfulness are next 
dwelt upon and suggestions are made as to the 
course of study which is possible. Pupils’ 
work is then next explained, the possibility of 
their being stimulated by direct observation 
and the value of their systematic training of 
the study of animals. This leads to a sketch 
of the theory of development and a classifica- 
tion of plants and animals. Each plant and 
animal is given both under its common and 
scientific name. Kelogg’s Teachers’ Library. 
207 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


- ELEMENTARY GERMAN FOR SIGHT 
TRANSLATION. By R. Clyde Ford, Ph. D. 
The object of this book is to help the student 
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to a more independent attitude by affording 
him suitable material for practice in sight read- 
ing. The text is made up of complete exercises 
of both prose and poetry, and covers a wide 
extent of subject matter arranged progres- 
sively as to difficulty. Although the text has 
been prepared primarily for sight translation, 
nevertheless a few brief foot-notes have been 
introduced, thus making it especially helpful 
to those who may wish to use it as a supple- 
mentary text in prepared reading and conver- 
sation. 43 pp. 32mo. 


ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO LITERARY 
CRITICISM. By F. V. N. Painter, A. M. 
195 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


EN VOYAGE. By T. M. Clark. These 
French conversations covering the haps and 
mishaps of travel are accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation. I2I pp. I2mo. 


ESSAY ON MILTON. By Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. Edited by E. L. Gulick. 
Gateway Series. 160 pp. 32mo. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Edited 
by Felix E. Schelling, Ph. D. Each volume 


contains a portrait and a biography of the. 


author, and an introduction dealing with the 
subject of the book, the way in which it is 
written, its relation to human life and its place 
in literature. The texts are derived from the 
latest authoritative sources. The notes are 
added with the aim, not to make as many as 
possible, but to make them as useful as pos- 
sible. They treat of difficulties in the text, al- 
lusions and references and points of construc- 
tion. Gateway Series. 186 pp. 32mo. 


HOMERIC STORIES FOR YOUNG 
READERS. By Frederic Aldin Hall. The 
pure and highly imaginative tales of Homer 
are in this book adapted for elementary read- 
ing and presented as a connected narrative. 
They will explain the numerous references and 
allusions to the characters and incidents of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey so often found both in 
classical and in current literature. Eclectic 
School Readings. Illustrated. 200 pp. 12mo. 


LARRA’S PARTIR A TIEMPO. Edited 
by Edwin B. Nichols. One of the most popu- 
lar comedies of this Spanish writer, and the 
only edition of the play published in America. 
It tells the story of a young man, who, dis- 
covering his growing attachment for the wife 
of his benefactor, departs in time to retain his 
loyalty to both. It affords ample opportunity 
for the study of colloquial Spanish, and for the 
acquisition of a wide vocabulary, and though 
slight in itself, it is suited for class reading. 
66 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, A. By George M. Lane, 
Ph. D. This Grammar has in this edition 
been thoroughly revised by Professor Morris 
H. Morgan, of Harvard University. As orig- 
inally published, it has been more widely used 
than any other grammar for advanced study, 
and, in fact, is approached by no other Ameri- 
can publication in completeness and authori- 
tativeness. Many changes and corrections in 
details have been introduced, but no altera- 
tions have been found necessary in the treat- 
ment of broad general principles, except in the 
chapter on Sound. This has been largely re- 
written and considerably extended. In other 
respects the method of presentation employed 
in the original work is unchanged. Revised 
Edition. 499 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LES AVENTURES DU DERNIER 
ABENCERAGE, PAR CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Edited by Victor E. Francois, A. M. Opens 
with a brief sketch of Chateaubriand. This 
lament on the fall of Grenada has a vocabulary 
notes on the grammatical, personal and geo- 
graphical points in the story. It appeared in 
1826, nearly twenty years after it was written. 
Its flattering picture of the Spanish character 
was believed by its author to render it likely to 
be suppressed by the Emperor Napoleon, who 
was then engaged in endeavoring to conquer 
the Peninsula. 125 pp. 16mo. Paper. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Par 
Alexandre Dumas. With introduction, notes 
and vocabulary by C. Fontaine. The editor 
has skillfully abridged the lengthy novel, but 
has left the thread of the story unbroken, so 
that this work of Dumas may prove interest- 
ing and useful to both teachers and pupils. The 
omitted parts are summarized in brief Eng- 
lish synopses, so that the reader will be able 
to follow the plot throughout. 208 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


MOLIERE’S LE BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMME. With introduction, notes and vo- 
cabulary by P. A. Roi and W. B. Guitteau. 
The best of Moliere’s comedies, the story of 
the rich, ignorant and vain commoner and 
would-be gentleman in whom Moliere fixed for 
all time the type of vulgar social struggler. 
The comedy shows the dramatist’s keenness 
of observation, and his lightning-like flashes 
of wit, at their best. 135 pp. 16mo. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS CATO MAIOR 
DE SENECTUTE. Edited by Frank G. 
Moore, Ph. D. An important edition of the 
dialogue on Old Age, embodying much new 
critical material made available in the last 
twenty years. The text is supplied with very 
full footnotes, and is accompanied by a schol- 
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arly Introduction, in which the character of 
Cato is elaborately set forth. This is supple- 
mented by a comparative list of noted old men 
and by a poem on Old Age by Leo XIII. 205 
pp. I2mo. 


OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY. By 
William C. Morey, Ph. D. The author has 
kept in mind the fundamental idea that the 
historical significance of a people is to be esti- 
mated by what it has contributed to the ad- 
vance of civilization. His treatment, therefore, 
gives special attention to the development of 
Greek culture and of political institutions. The 
topical method is employed, and each chapter 
is supplemented by selections for reading and 
a subject for special study. The book points 
out clearly the most essential and significant 
facts in Greek history, and shows the import- 
ant influence which Greece, in art, in litera- 
ture and in philosophy, exercised upon the sub- 
sequent history of the world. Illustrated. 378 
pp. I2mo. 


SANDEAU’S MLLE. DE LA _ SEIG- 
LIERE. Edited by Elizabeth M. White. The 
scene of “Mlle. de la Siegliere” is laid in the 
province of Poitou in 1817, soon after the Res- 
toration had recalled to France the nobles who 
had fled from the country at the beginning of 
the Reign of Terror. In the portrayal of the 
inevitable clashing of aristocratic sentiments 
of these emigres to their native land, Sandeau 
is unrivaled. His pleasing, refined style and 
freedom from sensational scenes, make the 
play particularly well fitted for class reading. 
163 pp. 16mo. 


SCHEFFEL’S DER TROMPETER VON 
SAKKINGEN. Edited by Volentin Buehner. 
The story of Werner Kirchofer, a musician of 
Sakkingen, and Margareta von Schonau. Mar- 
gareta was sent by her father to the Imperial 
Court at Vienna in order that she might for- 
get her lover, who was of lower rank. He fol- 
lowed her, and after a romantic search, dis- 
covered her and enlisted the sympathies of the 
Emperor, who reconciled the baron, her 
father, to the marriage of the young people. 
The book is supplied with notes, a complete 
vocabulary, a map of the upper Rhine region, 
and a brief biography of Scheffel. 328 pp. 
I2mo. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF AS 
YOU LIKE IT. Edited, with notes, by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, Litt. D. This is the condensed 
Rolfe edition which should prove so admirably 
adapted to school-room use. The beginner 
could scarcely find anything more practical. 
As in the other of Professor Rolfe’s Shakes- 
peare’s “the fangs are drawn.” 283 pp. 32mo. 


UNDINE. By Fouque. With introduction, 
"notes and vocabulary by J. Henry Senger, Ph. 
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D. The story of a German knight who married 
a water fairy, and his tragic fate. The story 
is simple, clear and effective, and has been 
translated into most of the European lan. 
guages.. In this edition it is presented with 
helpful annotations and complete vocabulary, 
and prefaced with an able and scholarly intro. 
duction, giving the life of the author and the 
sources of the tale. 174 pp. 16mo. 
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FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSIBILITY, 
THE. By Maynard Butler. Thés “Address to 
Young Students on Entering College,” by the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, is an attempt to appeal to the enthusiasm 
and ideals of youth. It is full of that touch oj 
high love for courage and physical daring 
which wins youth and it lays needful stress on 
the beginnings of life and the responsibilities 
they involve. 119 pp. 32mo. 


OLIGARCHY OF VENICE, THE. By 
George B. McClellan. 202 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See review, page 800. 


POINTS AT ISSUE AND SOME OTHER 
POINTS. By Henry A. Beers. Under this 
title Professor Beers has gathered his miscel- 
laneous papers and essays, the product of 
many years of teaching and study, on various 
interesting and suggestive themes. Some of 
these essays are on literary topics, some deal 
with questions of college policy, though not in 
a technical way, and some are nature studies. 
273 pp. I2mo. 
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ADVENTURER IN SPAIN, THE. By& 
R. Crockett. Illustrated. 338 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 798. 


ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN 
RUGEN, THE. By the author of “Elizab 
and Her German Garden.” 299 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 811. 


AMERICAN PRISONER, THE. By Ede 
Phillpotts. Illustrated. 506 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 807. 


BETTY ZANE. By P. Zane Grey. This hi 
torical romance—part history, part romantt 
and part family tradition—describes the pati 
played by Betty and Isaac Zane during 
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siege of Fort Henry, September 11, 1782. Fort 
Henry stood on the present site of Wheeling. 
The struggle itself was the opening of the fight 
for the great interior. The details of the novel 
are told by the great grandson of Colonel 
Ebenezer Zane, whose note book was, it is 
stated, accidentally discovered within recent 
years. It has, according to the preface, been 
made the basis of this account of one of the 
legendary events at the closing chapters of the 
revolution, when the struggle was transferred 
from the sea coast to a contest with the In- 
dians who had been roused to war upon west- 
ern settlers. The story is told with some effort 
and might have been more simply narrated, 
but its basis of family tradition and remini- 
scence adds much to the realism of the story, 
although there is unfortunately no way of 
distinguishing where tradition ends and im- 
agination begins. 291 pp. I2mo. 


CLOSE OF THE DAY, THE. By Frank 
H. Spearman. 224 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 811. 


DEFENSE OF THE CASTLE, THE. By 
Tudor Jenks. A historical novel based on 
Viollet le Duc’s “History of a Fortress,” ac- 
cepting his fortress as the general outline of 
a Norman castle of about the twelfth cen- 
tury. The place is carried through a long 
siege with minute details, following closely 
the work already mentioned. Illustrated. 311 
pp. 12mo. 


DENIS DENT. By Ernest W. Hornung. 
With a frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 324 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 812. 


EVANS OF SUFFOLK, AN. By Anna 
Farquhar. A novel which opens in Boston 
and introduces a newly married couple, of 
whom the man is in the inner social circle and 
who enjoys the “habit of punctuality,” his 
“breakfast being scarcely more variable than 
the solar system.” The woman speaks French 
like a native, and is the daughter of a raffish 
social agitator, with anarchist connections. 
Her name has been changed through a pre- 
vious marriage. There is also an aunt, who 
has such money as there is in the family, and 
who devotes herself to charity and the main- 
tenance of spiteful social ideals. She has had 
as a lover the father of her nephew’s wife. The 
aunt’s objections and prejudices, the husband’s 
affection, the wife’s ignorance and the worth- 
less father’s practices which finally end in 
suicide, he having been told off to murder the 
husband of his daughter, constitute the com- 
position of a novel which has in it much de- 
scription of current Boston. 408 pp. I2mo. 
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EVELINA; OR, THE HISTORY OF A 
YOUNG LADY’S ENTRANCE INTO THE 
WORLD. By Fanny Burney. Aside from the 
clear-cut type and the suitableness of binding 
there are two features worth commenting on 
briefly to be found in this edition of “Evelina” 
which has just made its appearance. The in- 
troduction is by Austin Dobson. Mr. Dobson 
also gives the story of how “Evelina” came to 
be written, how the copyright was sold to the 
publisher for £20, how the book appeared 
anonymously in 1778, and how the author re- 
frained from revealing herself even to her 
family until she and her story were far on the 
road to fame. We then have something about 
the original reviewers of “Evelina” and its 
original illustrators, and Mr. Dobson’s 
introduction comes to an abrupt end. At best 
he has made available material, which the 
student, to.acquire elsewhere, might be obliged 
to spend an afternoon in a library and examine 
two or three books. Illustrated. 277 pp. 
1zmo.—New York “Times Saturday Review.” 


HEMMING, THE ADVENTURER. By 
Theodore Roberts. An English officer resigns 
from his regiment while in Dublin and passes 
into the employ of a New York news syndicate 
as a war correspondent. He is sent to Cuba, 
and goes from there into South America, 
where a revolution breaks out. He finally ends 
in Brazil, where he reaches an important 
post, and the story has what is called a happy 
ending. Illustrated. 328 pp. 12mo. 


HENDERSON. Rose E. Young, author of 
“Sally of Missouri. “Henderson” will remind 
many readers of “A Gentleman from Indiana” 
which it resembles in its faithful pictures of 
Western types. The hero is a Missourian, 
high-spirited, kindly and tenacious, who pur- 
sues his rugged way with indomitable courage 
to success. His winning of professional fame, 
of independence and of the woman he loves 
makes a story of “grip” and attractiveness. 


189 pp. I2mo. 


HER INFINITE VARIETY. By Brand 
Whitlock. Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Decorations by Ralph F. Seymour. 
168 pp. 1I2mo. ; 
See review, page 810. 


IGNORANCE UNVEILED. By Pearl 


Ulilla Davis. 149 pp. I2mo. 


JEWEL OF SEVEN SIAR, THE. By 
Bram Stoker, author of “Dracula,” etc. 311 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 811. 


LEAVE ME MY HONOR. By Mrs. A. G. 
Kintzel. 247 pp. 1I2mo. 
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LITTLE GARRISON, A. By Fritz von 
der Kyrburg (Lieutenant Bilse). 308 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 800. 


LOST KING, THE. By Henry Shackel- 
ford. Illustrated. 272 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 808. 


LUX CRUCIS. By Samuel M. Garden- 
hire. 302 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 809. 


MAN WITH THE HOE, THE. By Adam 
Blake. A picture of American farm life as it 
is to-day, told in an attractive way that will 
interest both old and young. The evil effects 
of bad farming, upon the family of Omar Fair- 
fax, their deprivations, the lack of sympathy 
between parent and child, are all vividly set 
forth. Humor and pathos are interwoven in 
the story and around it all is entwined a love 
story. 43I pp. I2mo. 


MRS. M’LERIE. By J. J. Bell, author of 
“Wee Macgreegor.” 230 pp. 16mo. 


See review, page 809. 


SAID THE FISHERMAN. By Marma- 
duke Pickthall. 12mo. 


See review, page 809. 


SEVASTOPOL AND OTHER MILI- 
TARY TALES. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
by Louise and Aylmer Maude. This book re- 
lates the author’s own experiences, sensations 
and reflections during the most noted siege of 
modern history. During the siege of Sevas- 
topol, from October 17, 1854, to September 6, 
1855, the Allies, it has been calculated, fired 
from their cannon and mortars no less than 
1,356,000 shots at its defenders. None of these, 
however, or of the much more numerous small- 
arm bullets, hit a young officer, Count Leo 
Tolstoy by name, whose death would have de- 
prived the world of so much that it could ill 
spare, including this book, the first of his 
works to receive international recognition. The 
translation has been authorized by Count Tol- 
stoy. 325 pp. I2mo. 


STRANGE FATES; OR, DETTA. By 
Hanorah Coughlin. 241 pp. 12mo. 


SYLVIA’S HUSBAND. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. A young and unscrupulous woman 
married to a man double her age, and in love 
with a rich bachelor who is quite indifferent to 
her, intrigues to prevent her husband’s ward, 
Sylvia Ridgway, from marrying Sir Hugh Sar- 
gent, the man in question. The couple, how- 
ever, do marry, and are made most unhappy 
for a time by this woman. The scene is laid 
in Ireland on the coast, the characters being 
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English. The incidents are unsensational, but 
carried through with bright dialogue. 221 pp. 
12mo.—‘“Publishers’ Weekly.” 


TITHES OF TALENT. By Katherine 
Gaylord. 77 pp. 16mo. 


TWO-PLY THREAD, A. By Minnie 
Moor-Willson. Illustrated. 42 pp. 16mo. 
Paper. 


VIOLETT. By Baroness von Hutten, au- 
thor of “Our Lady of the Beeches,” etc. 283 
pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 808. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK. By Guy Thorne. 
391 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 8o1. 


YOUNGER MRS. COURTNEY, THE. By 
Mrs. Frank Broaker. This is a specimen of 
the amateur novel whose mission we have yet 
to discover. Not merely is it that immaturity 
characterizes the story, but it presents on the 
whole an aspect inartistic, almost vulgar, with 
a strong savor of the mud of immorality. II- 
lustrated. 319 pp. I2mo. 
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GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. Arranged 
and put into English by Lady Gregory. With 
: preface by W. B. Yeats. 476 pp. Indexed. 

vo. 


See review, page 815. 
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ANALYSIS AND COMPLETE PLAY OF 
THE BRIDGE TOURNAMENT HANDS, 
THE. By J. B. Elwell. The full statement of 
the Bridge Tournament conducted by the au- 
thor in the editorial columns of the “New 
York Evening Telegram,” in which more than 
fifteen thousand persons in different parts of 
the United States participated as contestants. 
Mr. Elwell here analyzes and illustrates the 
complete play of the tournament, showing and 
explaining the twelve hands. The names of 
those players presenting correct solutions are 
also included. 69 pp. 1I2mo. 


LATER MAGIC. By Professor Hoffman. 
Illustrated. 554 pp. I2mo. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN EXPLORATION, A. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Mr. Thwaites, the head of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, which has 
the best collection of -material on America in 
this country, as far as the interior is con- 
cerned, has, out of a broad and abundant 
knowledge drawn a rapid sketch, first of early 
French, next of early English explorers and 
lastly of the great expedition of Lewis and 
Clark, succeeded by the steps which under 
Fremont, Pike and others, opened the great 
interior, as well as the road to the West. The 
subject is rapidly surveyed, but with com- 
plete acquaintance with the subject and a 
vivid conception of the region which he por- 
trays at the various stages of discovery, ex- 
ploration and settlement. Illustrated. 276 pp. 
I2mo. 


CADET’S HANDBOOK. 
John A. Lockwood. 273 pp. 


MODERN HISTORY, 
Vol. 


By Captain 
I2mo. 


CAMBRIDGE 
THE. Planned by the late Lord Acton. 
Il. The Reformation. 857 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 816 


FUGITIVE, THE. Brudno. 


I2mo. ; 
See review, page 803. 


By Ezra S. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By John Rich- 
ard Green. If only for the sake of that Note 
on the site of the battle of Senlac, or Hast- 
ings, which J. R. Green roughly jotted down in 
pencil in a pocket notebook when, in 1868, he 
visited Battle Abbey in company with E. A. 
Freeman, this book were valuable; but the 
_ editor has also just claims on the gratitude of 

historic students for collecting together from 
more or less inaccessible periodicals so many 
excellent historical essays and criticisms pub- 
lished thirty or forty years ago. As the latest 
in date of these appeared in print so far back 
as 1872, they must be welcome to readers of 
the present generation, to whom they offer all 
the charm of novelty, while to those who read 
them when first published they will come as a 
souvenir of their departed author. The Evers- 
ley Series. 365 pp. 12mo.—‘London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular.” 


HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND, A. 
By Herbert Paul. In five volumes. Vols. I 
and II. 450, 446 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 804. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE, THE. By 
Ripley Hitchcock. With illustrations and maps. 
349 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 805. 
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MEDIAEVAL STAGE, THE. By E. K. 
Chambers. Two vols. 8vo. 


See review, page 797. 


STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS 
OF THE WEST, THE. By Robert E. Ander- 
son, M. A. Library of Useful Stories. 195 


Pp. 32mo. 
See With New Books. 


STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. By 
John Richard Green. This Second Series of 
“Stray Studies” by an English historian col- 
lect the short articles which he contributed 
to the “Saturday Review.” These articles, 
which were what is known as a “Saturday Re- 
view” “middle;” that is, the article in smaller 
type which lies between the editorials which 
open this weekly, and the book reviews which 
close it, appeared at the best period of the 
“Saturday Review,” between. 1867 and 1873. 
They touch upon towns in England and in 
France, episodes in English history, and some 
more serious contemporary subjects like the 
poor law in London and its working. Their 
author was a master of brief historical writing 
and they display a wealth of knowledge and a 
capacity for sharp, clear portrayal, which ren- 
der them of permanent value. 276 pp. 1I2mo. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRONOL- 
OGY OF THE WORLD, THE. By Carolyn 
Norris Horwitz. A continuous, chronology, 
compiled from familiar sources, accepting 
Usher’s Chronology, placing the creation at 
4004, and coming down from that point, fol- 
lowing the orthodox authorities. Its import- 
ant addition is an index of persons, places, 
events and buildings. The work lacks for care- 
ful editing. The statue, Jupiter and Olympia, 
is represented as being in the open air, in- 
stead of a cella, the arch of Titus does not 
show the sur-base now exposed, the Parthenon 
is represented with a statue at each corner, 
which it never had. In the line of Kings of 
Sweden, the change of Gustavus Vassa to 
Bernadotte is not indicated. Many other of 
the pictures have smaller minor inaccuracies. 
At the same time, the continuous series. of 
events and occurrences is convenient and pains 
have been taken to fiil in a comparative col- 
umn the date of events by the Hegeira, Roman 
Indictions, the year of Rome, the year of the 
world and the Julian period. In Babylonian 
and other ancient dynasties dates not now 
generally accepted are used. Illustrated. 559 


pp. Quarto. 


TURKISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUN- 
TRY. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. Illustrated. 
336 pp. Indexed, 12mo. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHIC CLINICS. Vol. II. By 
George M. Gould, M. D., author of “An IIlus- 
trated Dictionary of Medicine,” etc. 375 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 8o1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ARE WE TO HAVE A UNITED MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION? By Charles S. Mack, 
M. D. An attempt to reconcile with what is 
known as the “regular practice” the different 
methods of cure, homeopathy and the like, by 
showing that nobody believes anything in par- 
ticular and everybody believes much the same 
thing if it is properly stated in sufficiently gen- 
eral, terms, minimizing the peculiar tenets of 
homeopathy so as to make its resemblance to 
regular practice a basis for mutual agreement. 
44 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND AC- 
COUNTANCY. By Charles Waldo Haskins. 
Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland. A clear 
and practical exposition of the nature and 
value of business education by an expert au- 
thority of wide reputation. Mr. Haskins pleads 
for the recognition of business training as a 
liberal profession, and points out how inade- 
quate is the teaching of finance and business 
administration in our schools and colleges at 
present. An interesting history of accountancy 
among ancient peoples is included. 239 pp. 
12mo. 


“KREUTZER SONATA,” THE. Reviewed 
by a woman. 7Opp. I2mo. 


POINTS OF THE HORSE. By M. Hor- 
ace Hayes, F. R.C. V.S. This careful analysis 
of the conformation, movements, breeds and 
evolution of the horse, has reached its third 
edition in a great measure because of the value 
given it by the wide experience of its author 
in India, Russia and South Africa, his famil- 
iarity with various breeds, brought about by 
being engaged in the Re-mount depots of both 
the British and Russian army, and an admir- 
able method which illustrates each point by a 
photograph. The steps of the horse are il- 
lustrated by Marey’s instantaneous photo- 
graphs. There are careful studies of the var- 
ious solipes. The result is a large octavo vol- 
ume, which first discusses the anatomy of 
the horse, next the mechanics of his locomo- 
tion, from walking to leaping, classifies the 
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comparative shape of horses and the special 
points of the various classes, describes the 
horse by different countries, with a closing 
chapter on the evolution of the horse in geo- 
logic times. Few books collect more com- 
pletely the entire history of the horse. Illus- 
trated. 736 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


SPORTING DOG, THE. By Joseph A. 
Graham. For many years Mr. Joseph A. 
Graham, the managing editor of the “St. Louis 
Republic,” has found his recreation in the 
study of dogs and horses, and he has fre- 
quently acted as judge at bench shows and field 
trials. His book deals chiefly with the breeds 
used by Americans in actual sport, one leading 
purpose all through being to describe and ex- 
plain the variations which American demands 
have produced in shooting dogs and hounds. 
Llewellin setters, laveracks, pointers, grey- 
hounds, beagles and several other breeds used 
‘in regular sport have each a chapter, and all 
the notable individual dogs are described in 
detail. The chapter on foxhounds is by Messrs. 
W. I. Varner and C. E. Mather, the former 
describing typical American strains, the latter 
arguing stoutly for the pure English hound. 
Directions about breeding, training and care 
gather the best modern conclusions on these 
subjects. American Sportsman’s Library. II- 
lustrated. 327 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


STORY OF FREEMASONRY, THE. By 
W. G. Sibley. The real purpose of this little 
book, according to the foreword of the third 
edition, is to set students, particularly Ma- 
sonic students, to searching for the true se- 
cret, “the master’s word,” which was pre- 
served in the mysteries of antiquity, and which 
is embodied in the symbols and traditions also 
of modern masonry. Publishers’ Weekly. 


100 pp. 32mo. 


STRANGE RAILROAD WRECK, A. By 
George Collins. With portrait. 40 pp. 16mo. 


TRANSITIONAL ERAS IN THOUGHT. 
By A. C. Armstrong, Ph. D. This study of 
the critical periods of Western culture, with a 
view to determine the laws which condition 
them and the bearing of the conclusions 
reached on the thinking of the present time. 
The eras chiefly discussed are the Age of the 
Sophists in Greece, the Era of Transition from 
Mediaeval to Modern Times, the Eighteenth 
Century and the Present Age, considered as 
forming a parallel to these earlier epochs and 
yet as distinct from them. After an inquiry 
into the nature of transitional eras in general, 
the author considers in successive chapters 
the influence of science, history and social 
change in the development of transitional 
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movements. Then he takes up the quéstion 
of the appeal from thought to faith, and con- 
cludes with an analytic appreciation of the ways 
in which ages of negative culture pass over 
into eras of positive thought. 347 pp. In- 
dexed. I2mo. 


WHERE DID LIFE BEGIN? By Gilbert 
Hilton Scribner. This monograph presents 
conclusions as to the origin of life which have 
been arrived at twice, twenty years apart and 
from absolutely dissimiliar evidences; origi- 
nally in the first edition of this book in 1883, 
and now, within a few months, by paleontol- 
ogists unacquainted with Mr. Scribner’s earlier 
conclusions from geological evidences. In 
view of the important findings of Professor 
Wortman and Wieland, and other late evi- 
dences, the new edition of this work is issued 
so that these theories may stand or fall in the 
light of the broader knowledge and more ex- 
haustive investigations of the present day. 
75 pp. 16mo. 
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FAT OF THE LAND, THE. By John Wil- 
liams Streeter. At the age of fifty-three the 
author was compelled to retire from his pro- 
fession and to choose between a life of idle- 
ness and some out-door employment. He 
bought a farm of neglected but fertile land, 
fenced it, drained it, enriched it, erected build- 
ings, planted an orchard and undertook . to 
manage it as a business venture, with four in- 
terlacing industries. He practiced intensive 
farming, fed cows, hens, pigs, soil and trees 
for product instead of merely for maintenance 
and sold only finished products—fattened hogs, 
butter, eggs and fruit. He describes every de- 
tail of his management of the farm through 
the first four years, merely summarizing the 
results of the next three. Absolutely ignorant 
of farming at the start, he applied common 
sense business principles to his task and made 
his farm yield large returns in money, and far 
finer returns in health, spirits, good cheer, 
comfort and pleasure for all his family. 406 
pp. 12mo. 
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CONCEITS OF A GENERAL LOVER, 
THE. By Edward W. Barnard. This verse 
has appeared in nearly all the American per- 
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iodicals which are willing to open their pages 
to verse, except the “Atlantic,” “Century” and 
Scribner.” Extracts from 28 periodicals are 
included, and they extend from the “Book- 
man” to “What to Eat.” These are all brought 
together in an agreeably printed book and 
many who enjoyed the poems when they orig- 
inally appeared, will be glad to see them in 
permanent shape. 186 pp. I2mo. 


MY PAINTED TREE AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Allen Ayrault Green. Poems of 
nature and domestic life illustrated by pro- 
cessed photographs by the author, good and 
bad, full of much sympathy, lacking a special 
poetical gift, but possessing much personal 
flavor and intimate interest in the life above. 
I2mo. 


POETS OF THE SOUTH. By F. V. N. 
Painter, A‘ M. 237 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE CURRICULUM IN 
ECONOMICS, THE. By Alfred Marshall. 
A defense of the character, composition and 
value of the curriculum in economics pro- 
vided in Cambridge University in England by 
Professor Alfred Marshall, whose political 
economy constitutes the most original con- 
tribution to economic literature which has been 
made by any English economist during the 
past generation. Attention is particularly 
called to the influence of this study in forming 
the opinion of young men enjoying the ad- 
vantages of life, and likely to be called in the 
future to important public decisions. 34 pp. 
16mo. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE DUTCH IN JAVA, THE. By Clive 
Day, Ph. D. This volume is a thorough and 
careful study of all phases of the subject indi- 
cated by the title, the discussion being ar- 
ranged in orderly fashion and conducted 
throughout in the temperate and impartial 
spirit of the historian. The first chapter de- 
scribes “The Native Organization” that pre- 
ceded Dutch rule, and the second and third 
present with equal care the policy and the 
government of the Dutch East India Company. 
Succeeding chapters deal with “Java After the 
Fall of the Company,” “The Period of British 
Rule” and reorganization by Raffles, “The 
Period of the Dutch Restoration” and “The 
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Culture System” and its government and pol- 
icy. At the end are chapters on the “Recent 
Economic Policy” and the “Recent Fiscal Pol- 
icy” through which Java has been adminis- 
tered, and on the modern government of the 
island. 434 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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AMERICAN ALMANAC, YEAR-BOOK, 
CYCLOPAEDIA AND ATLAS, THE. 1904. 
Midway between the almanac and a “year- 
book,” this volume contains an unusual amount 
of tables belonging to nautical ephemeridae, 
lists of sovereign houses, returns of benevolent 
associations, learned societies and patriotical 
associations, a number of articles on import- 
ant subjects conspicuous during the year, a 
summary of affairs in each State and country, 
chapters on labor, insurance, manufacturing 
and mineral statistics, full sporting records 
and elections, collected to a wider extent than 
is usual, together with maps at the close of 
the volume. 917 pp. 8vo. 


HOWE’S HANDBOOK Os PARLIA- 
MENTARY USAGE. By Frank William 
Howe. The unique feature of this handbook is 
an ingenious visual arrangement of the whole 
subject-matter of practical parliamentary law 
in such order that when the book is opened in 
the middle, the chairman, the speaker, the 
member who next has the floor, or anyone 
else, has before his eyes a complete summary 
of every rule needed in the conduct of any busi- 
ness meeting. With the book opened in the 
middle, every leaf (from the top downwards) 
is trimmed shorter than the next leaf, so that 
the titles (motions) on twenty-six pages are 
visible at one glance. Each of these pages 
is instantly reached by simply lifting the title 
with the index-finger of either hand. 18mo. 


PHILLIPS’S HANDY-VOLUME ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. By E. G. Ravenstein. A 
small atlas with gazateer, maps, small but 
reasonably clear, a large space being given to 
Europe. The maps are interspersed with re- 
marks on the region represented. New edi- 
tion. 18mo. 
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IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By R. E. Welsh, 
M. A. First issued in 1897, reaching its sec- 
ond edition a year later, these sermons “In Re- 
lief of Doubt” begin with one on the “art of 
doubting well.” The conclusion reached is 
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that the wise doubter retains his moral ideals 
and “the spirit of the life of Jesus as the guide 
and motive of his own life.” From this stand- 
point, the danger of a man remaining at the 
point either of indifference or hesitation, the 
necessity for definite convictions on questions 
of dogma, the evidence presented by the orig- 
inal character of Christ’s teachings and the 
record of the epistles and Gospels are re 
viewed, reaching the customary orthodox con- 
clusion of a divine incarnation, but accepting 
evolution, giving the creation and the fall the 
form of a myth and seeking, with the aid of 
Robert Browning, to reconcile the existence 
of evil in a universe made by a good God. 
110 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


LITANY AND THE LIFE, THE. A ser- 
ies of studies in the Litany designed more 
especially for use during the season of Lent, 
By the Rev. John Newton McCormick, B. A, 
This “Series of Studies of the Litany,” de- 
signed more especially for use during the sea- 
son of Lent, is dedicated to Bishop Gore, of 
Worcester. It is published by “The Young 
Churchman Company” and is divided into 38 
brief addresses on the litany, intended to cover 
Lent. Each petition in the litany is analyzed, 


explained and its historical development noted. § 


The treatment is simple, the lessons incul- 
cate principles on which all agree and the en- 
tire book represents the new phase of church- 
manship which seeks to combine a liberal 
view of Scriptural interpretation, a strong 
faith in the succession and sacramental power 
of the Church, with readiness to employ every 
avenue open to those who see the value of 
form. 304 pp. I2mo. 


NEMESIS OF FAITH, THE. By James 
Anthony Froude. With an introduction by 
Moncure D. Conway. When published, “The 
Nemesis of Faith,” of 1849, created a profound 
sensation in English University life. It ap- 
pears now with an explanatory preface by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, the preface of the sec- 
ond edition and the text as revised by Froude. 
It represented at its publication the advanced 
skeptical view of the day and was bitterly at- 
tacked in Oxford. Reprinted from the ‘second 
edition. 148 pp. 16mo. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. By the 
late A. B. Davidson, D. D. Edited by J. A. 
Paterson, D. D. This work by the late Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in New College, Edinburgh, 
which is ably edited by his successor in the 
same chair, represents more than one series 
of lectures on this important subject. It is im 
fact an amalgam of many courses, in one of 
which one, in another another, facet was espe- 
cially elaborated. It represents, therefore, a 
formative influence upon the minds of the 
present generation of Scottish clergy. And it 
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is especially interesting because it élaborately 
develops the present attitude of a conservative 
school towards the Scriptures read more or 
jess reluctantly in the light of a revolutionary 
and audacious criticism. 507.pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—““London Academy and Literature.” 


ONE RELIGION: MANY CREEDS. By 
Ross Winans. With an introduction by Rev. 
Charles Voysey, B. A. A new edition of a 
book which, at the time of its publication more 
than a quarter of a century ago, created some 
stir by reason of its bold criticism of orthodox 
Christianity. As is indicated by the title, the 
work is an analysis of the several more promi- 
nent creeds of the world, including the Jewish 
and Asiatic creeds, and the conclusion is ar- 
rived at that underlying each creed there is 
the same fundamental or natural religion, which 
finds its foundation in the belief in the omnipo- 
tence and perfections of the one God. 452 
pp. I2mo. 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY AND 
THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Auguste Sabatier. Translated by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton. 410 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 812. 


WAITING UPON GOD. By the late A. 
B. Davidson, D. D. Edited by J. A. Pater- 
son, D. D. 378 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 818. 


WHY I AM A CHURCHMAN. By the 
Rey. Geo. M. Randall, D. D. Revised by the 
Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman. A re-issue by 
Bishop Coleman of Bishop Randall’s “Why I 
Am a Churchman,” first issued in 1858. Since 
then 150,000 copies have been sold. It defends 
the Episcopal system and succession, the doc- 
trines, literature and sacraments of the Church, 
its moderate use of holy days, giving the tes- 
timony of other denominations in its favor. 
“It is,” says the Bishop of Delaware, “com- 
prehensive and concise, yet charitable, fit alike 
for those already belonging to the Church and 
for the conversion of others.” 106 pp. 18mo. 
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FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES : OF 
PLATO, THE. Translated into English with 
analyses and introductions, by Benjamin: Jow- 
ett, M. A. With a preface by Edward Caird, 
M. A. Four dialogues, the Euthyphro, Apol- 
ogy, Crito and Phaedo, which together -give a 
Picture of the real, or one might better say, 
the ideal Socrates, are brought together in 
this volume with Jowett’s translation, and an 
introductory note by Edward Caird. The vol- 
ume is intended to furnish an acquaintance with 
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the Platonic moral, in compact shape without 
burdening the reader with the entire work. 


274 pp. I2mo. 
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EUROPE ON $4.00 A DAY. By a Rolling- 
stone. Illustrated. Paper. 50 pp. 16mo. 


FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY 
LAND. By Harry De Windt, F. R. G. S. 
On December 19, 1901, Harry De Windt left 
Paris to go to New York by land. With the 
assistance of passes which gave him free trans- 
portation on the railroads, and a Government 
cutter which ferried him across Bering Straits, 
he made the entire journey of some 18,494 
miles. The present volume describes with the 
free use of photographs the trip which had 
for its ostensible object the examination of the 
possibility of building a railroad by land con- 
necting Asia and America. Illustrated. 311 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


GLIMPSE OF NEW ZEALAND AND 
JAMAICA, A. By Emma J. Bartol. Con- 
tains the lectures which have been delivered 
before a number of societies in Philadelphia 
on New Zealand and Jamaica by a woman now 
83 years of age, who has wandered near and 
far, retained a keen interest and clear eye 
and an easy narrative style. Illustrated. 


HEART OF JAPAN, THE. By Clarence 
Ludlow Brownell. Illustrated. 307 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 798. 
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LETTERS AND ADDRESSES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 309 pp. I2mo. 
MARBLE FAUN, THE. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 524 pp., I2mo. 


TALES OF MYSTERY. By Edgar Allen 
Poe. These are paftiof a new project success- 
ful abroad and likely to prove among a cer- 
tain class successful“heré:' We pay for the 
“Unit” books a price proportionate with the 
length of the contents. Aunit of twenty-five 
pages is established. The price for;éach unit 
is one cent. The books are madé in three 
bindings—stiff paper, cloth and leather. Cloth 
imposes an additional cost of 30 cents; leather, 
50 cents, or 20 cents more than cloth. Among 
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the volumes to be included in the series will 


‘be many of the world’s best classics. These 


first three books give an idea of the class of 
literature to be included. 507 pp. 1I2mo. 
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ANONIMO, THE. Translated bv Paolo 
Mussi. Edited by G. C. Williamson. Illus- 
trated. This book has been in the hands of 
connoisseurs for more than a century, since 
its discovery and publication by the Abate 
Morelli (to be distinguished from the later 
connoisseur of that name). But it has never 
before been translated into English, and Dr. 
Williamson will have the thanks of the now 
numerous students of Italian art in this coun- 
try for his publication of Signor Mussi’s ver- 
sion which is good, though not faultless. He 
has added to the text notes founded on Friz- 
zoni’s recent learned edition and added to 
them from other authorities. In many cases 
he has increased the usefulness of the book 
for reference by including illustrations of 
works referred to in the text. For those who 
have not made the acquaintance of “Morelli’s 
Anonimo” it may be explained that the manu- 
script consisted of notes made, as if for a 
guide-book, in Padua, Venice and other cities 
of the North of Italy. It is now pretty well 
agreed that the author was Marcantonio 
Michiel, a Venetian, writing between 1516 and 
1543, and these descriptions throw light on the 
history of works afterwards scattered, and help 
us also to realize what appeared notable to a 
traveler of the time in the cities he visited. 
142 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—‘London Saturday 
Review.” 


DONATELLO. By Alfred Gotthold Meyer. 
Translated by P. G. Konody. Illustrated. 160 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See With New Books. 


FRENCH PAINTING IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By L. Dimier. The 
object of this book is to set forth, so far as 
exact research has permitted, the first chapter 
of the history of modern painting in France, 
a service to which the ablest writers have until 
now no more than paved the way. It covers 
the period which extends, in France, from the 
accession of Francois I to the death of Henri 
IV, with the addition, by way of preface, of 
the reigns of Charles VIII and Louis XII. 
330 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


GERMAN AND FLEMISH MASTERS 
IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, THE. By 
Mary H. Witt. This description of the “Ger- 


NEWS 


man and Flemish Masters in the National Gal- 
lery” sketches the condition under which the 
work of the Van Eycks began. It then takes 
up the succession of. low country artists as 
represented in the National Gallery, reproduc- 
ing most of them in processed photographs 
which have been printed with more than usual 
success and describing each picture, its artist, 
its relations and its place in the history of art. 
The list begins with Van Eyck’s name and 
comes to Teniers. The work does much ina 
guide book fashion, going into many details 
ordinarily left for Baedeker or Murray. Il 
lustrated. 228 pp, 12mo. 


GREAT MASTERS. By John Lafarge. Il- 
lustrated. 249 pp. Quarto. 
See review, page 813. 


PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC’ BAS 
KETRY. By Mrs. Laura R. Tinsley. There 
are four things specially emphasized in this 
book: Good forms, harmonious decoration, 
skillful workmanship and use of native ma- 
terial. The author hopes that the book will 
do much to eliminate from the school room 
vicious forms, coloring and technique, which 
are so often displayed as acceptable indus- 
trial work. Illustrated. 142 pp. 1I2mo. 


RENAISSANCE PAINTING IN ITALY. 
By John C. Van Dyke. 127 pp. I2mo. 


4 ss 
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SYNOPTIC TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOL 
OGY FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
A. By Arthur Wisswald Weysse, A. M. Pro 
fusely illustrated, this work by a Harvard pro- 
fessor, is intended to fill the place of a general 
course in zoological instruction, extending 
over the entire field of animate creation. The 
geological aspects of the subject, the distribu 
tion of animals, theoretical biology, animal psy- 
chology and the history of psychology are 
handled in an appendix. The discussion of 
the subject is about equally divided between 
vertebrate and non-vertebrate animals, the 
former being called by the name now generally 
accepted “Chordata.” The arthropoda or it 
sects are given an unusually large space. The 
share devoted to radiates in their various 
stages, coelenterata is considerably compres 
sed relative to the practice of most zoologists. 
The result is that a comprehensive view 
animal life is presented, particularly intended 
to be used by those who take a zoological 
course in the last years of college or high 
school, with a view to general education rather 
that professional biological work. 545 pp 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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BOOK NEWS 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH 


- AN: A HR AEE OR 


Adventures of Elizabeth in Rugen, The. By 
the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” $1.08 postpaid. 


American Almanac, Year Book, Cyclopaedia 
and Atlas, 1904. 50 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 


Analysis and Complete Play of the Bridge 
Tournament Hands, The. By J. B. Elwell. 
60 cents postpaid. 


Anonimo, The. Translated by Paolo Mussi. 
may by G. C. Williamson. $2.25; by mail, 
37. 


Betty Zane. By P. Zane Grey. $1.08 postpaid. 

Brief History of Rocky Mountain Exploration, 
A. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. $1.25 post- 
paid. 


Business Education and Accountancy. By 
Charles Waldo Haskins. $2.00 postpaid. 


Cadet’s Handbook. By Captain John A. Lock- 
wood. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


Close of Day, The. 
go cents postpaid. 


By Ernest W. Hornung. $1.08, 


By Frank H. Spearman. 


Denis Dent. 
postpaid. — 


Donatello. By Alfred Gotthold Meyer. Trans- 
lated by P. G. Konody. $1.50; by mail $1.62. 


Dynasts, The. By Thomas Hardy. Part first. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Elijah Kellogg: The Man and His work. 
Edited by Wilmot B. Mitchell. $1.20 post- 
paid. 


Evelina. By Fanny Burney. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.63. 


Fat of the Land, The. 
Streeter. $1.50 postpaid. 


By John Williams 


Four Socratic Dialogues of Plato, The. Trans- 
lated into English by Benjamin Jowett, M. 
A. $1.05; by mail, $1.14. 


French Painting in the Sixteenth Century. By 
L. Dimier. $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


From Paris to New York by Land. By H. 
De Windt. $3.00, postpaid. 


ie RP OE ee AP 


Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
by mail, $1.45. 


By Ethel Halsey. $1.35; 


German and Flemish Masters in the National 
Gallery, The. By Mary H. Witt. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.37. 


Gods and Fighting Men. Arranged and put 
into English by Lady Gregory. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.93. 


Hemming, the Adventurer. By Theodore Rob- 
erts. $1.08, postpaid. 

Henderson. By Rose E. Young. 90 cents. 
postpaid. 

Her Infinite Variety. By Brand Whitlock. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


Historical Studies. By John Richard Green. 
The Eversley Series. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


History of Modern England, A. By Herbert 
Paul. In five vols. Vols. I and II. $2.50, 
postpaid, each volume. 


Jeremy Taylor. By Edmund Gosse. 
Men of Letters. 75 cents, postpaid. 


English 


Jewel of Seven Stars, The. By Bram Stoker. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Bv Professor Hoffman. $2.00. 


By Mrs. A. G. Kintzei. 


Later Magic. 


Leave Me My Honor. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Life in London. By Pierce Egan. New edi- 


tion. $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 


Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, The. By 
Ida A. Taylor. $3.15; by mail, $3.32. 


Little Garrison, A. By Fritz von der Kyrburg 
(Lieutenant Bilse). $1.08, postpaid. 


Louisiana Purchase, The. By Ripley Hitch- 
cock. go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Lux Crucis. By Samuel M. Gardenhire. $18, 
postpaid. 


Mrs. M’Lerie. 
paid. 


By J. J. Bell. 75 cents, post- 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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BOOK 


National Sports of Great Britain, The. By 
Henry Alken. New edition. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.10. 


New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics, 
The. By Alfred Marshall. 50 cents; by mail, 
55 cents. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. 
‘Davidson. $3.50; by mail, $3.67. 


Oligarchy of Venice, The. By George B. Mc- 


Clellan. $1.25, postpaid. 
Personalia. 
Phillips’ Handy Volume Atlas of the World. 


By “Sigma.” $1.25, postpaid. 


By E. G. Ravenstein. New edition. 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
Points at Issue and Some Other Points. By 


Henry A. Beers. $1.50, postpaid. 


Points of the Horse. By M. Horace Hayes, 
F. R. C. V. S. Third edition. $0.00. 


Policy and Administration of the Dutch in 
Java, The. By Clive Day, Ph. D. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Religions of Authority. By Auguste Sabatier. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Renaissance Painting in Italy. By John C. 


Van Dyke, L. H. D. 75 cents; by mail, 84 
cents, 


Samuel Chapman Armstrong. By Edith Arm- 
strong Talbot. $1.50, postpaid. 


NEWS 


Sporting Dog, The. By Joseph A. Graham. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory. . By 
Oscar P. Austin. $1.25, postpaid. 


Second series. By John Rich- 


Stray Studies. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.10. 


ard Green. 


Story of Extinct Civilizations of the West, 
The. By Robert Anderson. 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Story of Freemasonry, The. By W. G. Sib- 
ley. 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Synoptic Text-Book of Zoology for Colleges 
and Schools, A. By Arthur W. Weysse. 
$4.00, postpaid. 


Transitional Eras in Thought. By A. C. Arm- 


strong. $1.50, postpaid. 


Turkish Life in Town and Country. By Lucy 
M. J. Garnett. $1.20, postpaid. 


Twentieth Century Chronology of the World, 


The. By C. N. Horwitz. $5.00. 
Violett. By Baroness Von Hutten. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Waiting Upon God. By the late A. B. David- 
son, D. D. $1.80; by mail, $1.96. 


Where Did Life Begin? By Gilbert Hilton 
Scribner. New edition. $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 








NOTES. 


Of Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, the 
well-known artist, is told this incident of 
her earlier days of illustrating. She had 
received the galley praofs of a story by 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson, which was to ap- 
pear in Harprr’s MaGazine, and for 
which she had been asked to make the 
pictures. As frequently occurs, the name 
of the author did not appear on the proofs, 
‘but instead there was printed at the top 
of the long column the name of the com- 
positor to whom the job had been assigned 
—one “Gallagher.” Miss Green was so 
delighted with the story that when she re- 
turned her completed pictures to the Har- 
pers she expressed her enthusiasm about 
it, adding: “But the author’s name is un- 
familiar to me. Who is Gallagher?” 


The advertisements of E. F. Benson’s 
story of New York and London, “The 
Relentless City,” have attracted the at- 
tention of a rural gentleman whose eye is 
probably better trained to the beauties of 
nature than the accuracies of type. He 
wrote for the book because he evidently 
thought it set forth the charms of “The 
Rent-less City,” for so ran his order. No 
wonder the supposed title caught his 
fancy. A city without rents would be 
robbed of half its terrors for the country 
dweller’s mind. 

* * *K 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s. novel, “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” has been translated into 
Italian, and will shortly be published in 
that language. 
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BOOK NEWS 


= =Che Clarendon Press=— 


THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated ‘into English 


with Analyses and Introductions by Benjamin Jowett, M.A. 
by Epwarp Cairp, M.A., D.C.L. F’cap 8vo. 


HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus into English prose. 


F’cap 8vo. Cloth, $1.15. 


SOURCES FOR ROMAN HISTORY. 


by A. H. T. Greenince, M.A., and A. M. Cray. Crown 8vo, 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE—— 


With a Preface 
Cloth, uncut edges, $1.15. 


Being a translation of the poems of 
By E. C. Wicxuam, D.D. 


B.C. Collected and arranged 


Cloth, $1.90. 


133-70. 


OXFORD MINIATURE POETS 


PRINTED ON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER, 


SHAKESPEARE : 
The Comedies. 


The Histories, Poems and Sonnets. 


Straight grain morocco, $2.00 


The Tragedies. 


With Portrait and Glossary. Cloth, $1.50. 


With Portrait and Glossary. Cloth, $1.50. 


Straight grain morocco, $2.00. 
With Portrait and Glossary, Cloth, $1.50. 


Straight grain morocco, $2.00, 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With a Portrait. Cloth, $1.00. Straight grain morocco, $1.50. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


Send for Catalogue 


New York 


American Branch 


Oxford University Press oj as dead needs : 


THE DANGER OF BEING ALIVE. 

The “Southwestern World” gives advice that 
should be heeded by theorists: 

Drink water and get typhoid fever. Drink 
milk and get tuberculosis. Drink whisky and 
get the jim-jams. Eat soup and get Bright’s 
disease. Eat meat and encourage apoplexy. 
Eat oysters and acquire toxaemia. Eat vege- 
tables and weaken the system. Eat dessert 
and take to paresis. Smoke cigarettes and die 
early. Smoke cigars and get catarrh. Drink 
coffee and obtain nervous prostration. Drink 
wine and get the gout. In order to be entirely 
healthy one must eat nothing, drink nothing, 
smoke nothing, and even before breathing one 
should make sure that the air has been prop- 
erly sterilized. 

eH 


BORROWING TROUBLE 


Physician—“Don’t be downcast; you’re not 
dead yet.” 


Patient—“That’s what bothers me. If I were 





dead I shouldn’t have to trouble myself about | 


“Boston Transcript.” 


se ws 
A BEGINNING 

_ He—“We must economize. Suppose, darl- 
ing, that you try your hand at making your 
own clothes.” 

She—“Oh, George, dear, I never could do 
that! 
yours?” 


your bill.”— 


—‘‘New Yorker.” 


| Conversational French 


Suppose I begin by trying to make | 
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THE — PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 
In Ordinary 

Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


importer and Manufacturer of 


8. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


of FAMOUS F PERSONS 
AUTOGRAPH Bought and 
LETTERS WaNconnets Mes Vaae 
roadway, New York 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
-ublisher 0: e Collector,” a monthly magazine 
for autograph ellostans, $1 per year. 


Mainly prepared to aid Native 
Teachers in qualifying as in- 
structors in poe eypeenb French al iss: K, $1.00. 

Livret of 32 pages mailed are, = Epts 35 Pine St. 
Phila. Sale at’ in thn TE A 








BOOK NEWS 


Ca Penruya StTAnlaws, 


WHO WAS THE LOBSTER; 
He—‘‘ That girl is awfully proper at home, but she isn't when she is away. ! 
met her at a summer-resort a while ago and | actually kissed her.”’ 
SHE—‘‘ She told me she was bitten by a lobster while she was away.”’ 


Courtesy of ‘‘ Judge’s Quarterly’ 
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BOOK 


HIS MEANING 


Teacher—“What do you mean by saying that 
heat expands?” 

Pupil—“I mean that when I am full of hot 
turkey and plum pudding I am _ bigger.”— 
“Judge’s Library.” 

<< 


LYNCHING AS A SOCIAL FUNCTION 


At a recent dinner in London the conversa- 
tion turned on the subject of lynchings in the 
United States. It was the general opinion that 
a rope was the chief end of a man in America. 
Finally the hostess turned to an American, 
who had taken no part in the conversation, and 
said: 

“You, sir, must have often seen these af- 
fairs.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “we take a kind of mu- 
nicipal pride in seeing which city can show the 
greatest number of lynchings yearly.” 

“Oh, do tell us about a lynching you have 
seen yourself,” broke in half a dozen voices at 
once. 

“The night before I sailed for England,” 
said the American, “I was giving a dinner to a 
party of intimate friends when a colored waiter 
spilled a plate of soup over the gown of a lady 
at an adjoining table. The gown was utterly 
ruined and the gentlemen of her party at once 
seized the waiter, tied a rope around his neck 
and at a signal from the injured lady swung 
him into the air.” 

“Horrible!” said the hostess, with a shudder. 

“And did you actually see this yourself?” 

“Well, no,” said the American, apologeti- 
cally. “Just at that time I was downstairs kill- 
ing the chef for putting mustard in the blanc- 
mange.”—‘‘Modern Society.” 


” lle all 
WAGNER 


“I am taking special instruction for the sea- 
son of Wagner.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes; and with only six lessons I can al- 
ready sit still and look rapt for more than two 
hours continuously.”—*‘Puck.” 


ss 
THE DOG DEALER’S WARRANTY 


Mrs. Youngbub—“Oh, Freddy, I have such 
a surprise for you.” 

Youngbub—“‘Have you, love?” _ 

Mrs. Youngbub—‘“‘Yes, dear. See this sweet 
little dog I bought for us—only £5, and the 
dog seller warranted him to be a pure mon-. 
grel.”—“London Tit-Bits.” 


se & 
NOT IN TRAINING 


Jones—“That’s my boy, Tommy. Best foot- 
ball player in the high school—makes forty- 
yard runs every game he plays.” 

Smith—“What’s he looking so 
about?” 

Jones—“Oh, his mother wants him to run an 
errand, probably.”—“Judge.” 


‘grouchy 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield. Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 

all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
‘“*CURVETTE,” for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP," for use in thin sleeves ‘‘ Detachable,”’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
** ZOUAVE,"’ a detachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
adies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 


| ‘Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 


Sold by all Sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


foreign productions. 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A 


LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
BOOK PLATES 


THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
T.JOSEPH DOWLING 


SAMPLES G PRICES 


Sent onrequest 46 NORTH 12 TY ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Our ‘‘SPECIALTY ” is high-grade work for CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Etc. 


A PARDONABLE MISTAKE 


Effie—“Silly! Dolls don’t eat anything!” 

Bertie—“Don’t, eh? Well, that old one of 
yours that I cut open was stuffed chuck full 
of breakfast food.’”—*Woman’s Home Com- 


panion.” 
GOT IT 


“I want your candid judgment, Professor. 
Will my daughter become a good violinist, in 
time?” 

“Well, no, ma’am; not in time. But with 
the endless ages of eternity to practice in, she 
might become one.”—“Louisville Times.” 


= 
TAKING NO CHANCES 


“If you had a million dollars, what would 
you do?” 

“I don’t know that I’d do anything,” an- 
swered Mr. Ardluc. “I’d probably wake up 
and find it wasn’t so.”—‘‘Washington Star.” 


ss 
BUT IN CONFIDENCE 
“Maud said something clever about that rich 
Chicago uncle of hers.” 
“What was it?” 


“She said he was born with a silver pie-knife 
in his mouth.”—“Cleveland Plain Dealer.” 


THE ONE OBSTACLE 


“Is there anything between you and my 
daughter?” 
“Nothing but you.”—“Town Topics.” 


se 
WHAT ETIQUETTE PRESCRIBES. 


Bill—“Oh, yes; he’s great on etiquette.” 

Jill—“Is that right?” 

“Sure. Why he was telling me only yester- 
day that if a man is smoking while walking 
down the street with a lady the cigar should 
always be in the side of the mouth furthest 
removed from the lady.”—Boston Transcript. 


ss 
A SOFT ANSWER. 


An Irishman was called upon to give evi- 
dence in a shooting affray. 

_ “Did you see the shot fired?” asked the 
Magistrate. 

“No, sor; but I heard it,” replied the wit- 
ness. 

“That is not satisfactory. Step down.” 

As the Irishman turned to go he laughed, 
and was rebuked by the Magistrate, who told 
him it was contempt of Court. 

“Did yez see me laugh?” 

“No; but I heard you.” 

“That is not satisfactory.” 

And then the Court laughed.—The Green 
Bag. 
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Yee 
TO LOVERS OF ART 


The many requests tor the superb Copyright 
Photo-Engraving issued in Fiorat Lire 


“A SCENE ON 
CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND, ° 
VIRGINIA” 


from parties desiring this gem of art for framing 


has led us to print a special limited edition on 
extra heavy enameled paper, without any adver- 
tising, suitable for framing. Copies will be care- 
fully ‘packed in a tube and mailed to any address 
in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of six cents in postage stamps to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. But one copy will be sent 
to any single address, and #o only such as return the 


accompanying coupon. 


To Floral Life Publishing Co tliwrite Name and Address on this Blank 


ART DEPARTMENT 
Meee 8% Sa ste FOE Te 2. 


812 Watnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Street No. 


Enclosed find six cents, for which 
, Town 
please send to address given one copy 


of “A Scene on Chincoteague Isiand.” State 
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BOOK 


SCOTT’S WAVERLY NOVELS. 


The famous J. M. Dent & Co.’s London Edi- 
tion. Uniform in style and size, with their 
Temple Classic Series Printed on tough opaque 
paper. Small 16mo. size, convenient for easy 
handling and for carrying in the pocket. and 
bound in limp lambskin leather. Complete in 
48 vols. Publisher’s price, $37.50. Our price, 
$12 50. Volumes in the set are divided as fol- 
lows: 


WAVERLY. 2 vols. 

GUY MANNERING. 2 vols. 
ANTIQUARY. 2 vols. 

ROB ROY. 2 vols. 

THE ELACK DWARF. 1 vol. 

OLD MORTALITY. 2 vols. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 2 vols. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 1 vol. 
LEGENR OF MONTROSE. 1 vol. 
IVANHOE. 2 vols. 

MONASTERY. 2 vols. 

THE ABBOT. 2 vols. 
KENILWORTH. 2 vols. 

THE PIRATE. 2 vols. 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 2 vols. 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 3 vols. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 2 vols. 

ST. RONAN’S WELL. 2 vols. 

RED GAUNTLET. 2 vols. 

THE BETROTHED. 1 vol. 

THE TALISMAN. 1 vol. 
WOODSTOCK. 2 vols. 

HIGHLAND WIDOW, ETC. 1 vol. 
FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 2 vols. 
ANNE OF GIERSTEIN. 2 vols. 
COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 2 vols. 
PROSE WORKS OF WM. MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


Edited by Walter Jerrold, with illustrations 
by Charles E. Brock. Published by J. M. Dent 
& Co., London, 1901, and bound in silk cloth. 

NEWCOMES. 3 vols. $1.35. 

VANITY FAIR. 3 vols. $1.35. 

PENDENNIS. 3 vols. $1.35. 

HENRY ESMOND. 2 vols. 90 cents. 

BARRY LYNDON. 1 vol. 45 cents. 


LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, Queen of 
France, Consort of Henri IV., and Regent of 
of the Kingdom under Louis XIII. By Julia 
Pardoe. 3 vols. Cloth. Gilt top. Publisher’s 
price, $4.50. Our price, $2.75. 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH and the Court of 
France in the Seventeenth Century. By Julia 
Pardoe. 3 vols. Cloth. Gilt tup. Publisher's 
price $4.50. Our price, $2.75. 


IRVING’S WORKS—(without the Life of Wash- 
ington). Thirty-four engravings on wood. 
Six vols. 12mo. Cloth. Full gilt back. 
Gilt top. Publisher’s price, $6.00. Our price, 
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WORKS OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES AND MEMOIRS. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Wormley Prescott, Jane 
Minot Sedgwick, George Burnham Ives, 
Charles de Kay, Marion Mclntyre, Olive EF. 
Palmer, etc. With introduction by Brander 
Matthews, Prof. W. P. Trent and others. 
Photogravure Frontispieces from _ pictures 
by noted French artists. Complete in twenty 
volumes. Publisher's price, $30.00. Our pri e, 
$15.00. 


MEMOIRS. 1 vol. 


FROMONT AND RISLER, AND ROBERT HEI.- 
MONT. 1 vol. 


THE NABOB. 2 vols. 
KINGS IN EXILE. 1 vol. 


NUMA ROUMESTAN. 1 vol. 
THE LITTLE PARISH CHURCH. 1 vol. 


LITTLE WHAT’S-HIS-NAME, and LA BELLE- 
NIVERNAISE. 1 vol. 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON, and TARTARIN 
ON THE ALPS. 1 vol. 


PORT-TARASCON, and STUDIES AND LAND- 
SCAPES. 1 vol. 


THIRTY YEARS IN PARIS, ETC. 1 vol. 
THE IMMORTAL, ETC. 1 vol. 


MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF LETTERS, ARTISTS 
WIVES, and NOTES ON LIFE. 1 vol. 


THE EVANGELIST, and ROSE AND NIN- 
ETTE. 1 vol. 


JACK. 2 vols. 
MONDAY TALES. 1 vol. 


LETTERS FROM MY MILL, SCENES AND 
FANCIES, LETTERS TO AN ABSENT 
ONE, ETC. 1 vol. 


SAPPHO. 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 1 vol. 


‘“PRAETERITA.” Outlines of Science and 
Thoughts, Perhaps Worthy of Memory in 
My Past Life. By John Ruskin. 35 cents. 


SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT, (Pedan, 
Semple, Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith). 
American edition limited to 100 copies. Two 
volumes. $2.50. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With elucidations by Thomas 
Carlyle. Complete in 2 vols. Indexed. Well 
printed on good paper and strongly bound 
in heavy cloth. 50 co nts. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
The authoritative biography by his son of 
the most distinguished and popular painter 
of the last half century. Over 200 of his 
pictures and sketches are reproduced in the 
faa Publisher’s price, $10.00. «¢*ur price, 

25. 
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THE FRANKLIN SERIES OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Printed on extra paper from large clear type 
and bound in a substantial and ornamental 
cloth binding. Well illustrated. Publisher’s 
price, 75 cents. Our price, 25 cemts per volume. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, LIFE OF. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

ALFRED THE GREAT, LIFE OF. By Jacob 
Abbott. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, LIFE OF. By George 
Canning Hill. 

BOONE, DANIEL, LIFE OF. By Cecil B. Hart- 
ley. 

CAESAR, JULIUS, LIFE OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

CARSON, KIT, LIFE OF. By Charles Burdett. 

CHARLES THE FIRST, KING OF ENGLAND, 
LIFE OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

CHARLES THE SECOND, KING OF ENG- 
LAND. LIFE OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

CORTEZ. HERNANDO, LIFE OF. By Jacob 
Abbott. 

CROCKETT, DAVID, LIFE OF. An Autobio- 
graphy. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, LIFE OF. By Edwin 
Paxton Hood. 

CYRUS THE GREAT, LIFE OF. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 

DARIUS THE GREAT, LIFE OF. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, LIFE 
OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, LIFE OF. An Auto- 
biography. 

HALE, NATHAN, THE MARTYR SPY. _ By 
Charlotte Molyneux Holloway. 

HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGENIAN, LIFE OF 
By Jacob Abbott. 

JOAN OF ARC, LIFE OF. By Jules Michelet. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL, LIFE OF. By James Otis. 

JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF FRANCE, LIFE 
OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, LIFE OF. By Henry 
Ketcham. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, LIFE OF. By Jacob 
Abbott, 

MARY. QUEEN OF SCOTS, LIFE OF. By Jacob 
Abbott. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, LIFE OF. By P. 
Cc. Headley. 

NELSON, ADMIRAL, HORATIO, LIFE OF. By 
Robert Southey. 

PYRRHUS, LIFE OF. By Jacob Abbott. 

neem. MADAME, LIFE OF. By Jacob Ab- 
ott. 

ROMULUS, FOUNDER OF ROME, LIFE OF. 
By Jacob Abbott. : 

SMITH, CAPTAIN JOHN, LIFE OF. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. 

STANLEY. HENRY M., AFRICAN EXPLORER, 
LIFE OF. By A. Montefiore, F. R. G. § 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, LIFE OF. By Jared 
Sparks. ° 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, LIFE OF. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

XERXES. LIFE OF. By Jacob Abbott. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. 


A History from Reconstruction to Expansion. 
By E. Benjamin Andrews. 96 pages. Over 
250 illustrations, 225 portraits and 30 maps 
and plans. Besides forming the only existing 
minute history of the country in our own 
generation, and furnishing an unequalled aid 
to the memory of men now in their prime, it 
covers in the fullest manner the information 
most desired as to the immediate present; the 
description and statistics of our new posses- 
sions, with the history of the measures taken 
for their government; the enormous recent 
changes in our commercial relations with the 
rest of the world; our invasion of Europe with 
our inventions and products; the great indus- 
trial movements, labor questions, etc., of these 
present years; and even such late matters as 
the preparations for the St. Louis Exposition, 
the introduction of wireless telegraphy, the 
race difficulties, our questions with Russia as 
to Manchuria and as to.the Jewish persecution, 
and the whole field of contemporary politics 
in the United States. Publisher’s price, $3.50 
net. Our price, $2.75. 


THE LANDSCAPE EDITION OF PROSE AND 
POETRY. 


A series of well-printed books, on good paper, 
with frontispieces in half-tone and rubricated 
title-pages. Bound with full gilt cloth back, 
and an embossed landscape in colors on side. 


Publisher’s price, 75 cents. Our price, 30 cents. 


BURNS POEMS. 

BRYANT’S POEMS. 

BYRON’S POEMS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
CRANFORD. By Gaskell. 
EVANGELINE. By Longfellow. 
FAVORITE POEMS. 

GOLDEN TREASURY. By Palgrave. 
HOLMES’S POEMS. 

HYPATIA. By Kingsley. 

INGELOW’S POEMS. 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Tennyson. 
JOHN HALIFAX. By Mulock. 
KEATS. (Foreman’s text.) 

LADY OF THE LAKE. By Scott. 
LALLA ROOKH. By Moore. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lytton. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 

LORNA DOONE. By Blackmore. 
LOWELL’S POEMS. 

LITTLE MINISTER. By Barrie. 
LUCILE. By Meredith. 

MARBLE FAUN. By Hawthorne. 
MILTON. (Masson's text). 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. By Ward. 
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RELIGIOUS TOPICS. 
Publisher’s price from 50 cents to $5.00. 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
and others. 20 cents. 


PRAYER FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES. By 
William Jay, D. D. 25 cents. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED. By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Cloth. 30 cents. 


THE CURE OF SOULS. Being the Yale Lec- 
tures on Theology. By “Ian Maclaren’’ (Rev. 
John Watson). 30 cents. 


THE NEW EVANGELISM, and Other Addresses 


By ‘“‘Ian Maclaren” 





































by Henry Drummond. 12mo. Cloth. 25 
cents. 

THE SCRIPTURE MANUAL. By Charles Sim- 
mons. 30 cents. 


GOD AND BREAD, with Other Sermons. By 
Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 25 cents. 


SERMONS ON FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. By 
Prof. James M. Hoppin. 45 cents. 


THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND 
tg By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D. D. 
cents. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY. 
Its principles. By Abraham Kuyper, D. D. 
Translated by Rev. J. Hendrick De Vries, M. 
A. With introduction by Prof. Benjamin B. 
Warfield, D. D., LL. D. Publisher’s price, 
$4.00. Our price, 90 cents. 


GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Entirely re- 
written for the young. By Cunningham 
Geikie. Three hundred and _ seventy-five 
pages. Quarto size. Colored frontispiece 
— one hundred full-page engravings. 35 
cents. 


ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. By Wil- 
liam G. T. Shedd, D. D., Professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. New York. Publish- 
er’s price, $2.00. Our price, 30 cents. 


FAITH AND SIGHT. The Relations of Agnosti- 
cism to Theology. By Rev. William P. Mer- 
rill, Sixth Presbyterian Church. Chicago. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price. 25 cents. 


BISHOPS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. By 
William Stevens Perry, D. D. Publisher’s 
price, $5.00. Our price $1.50. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE; or, The Beautiful 
Life of Christ. A graphic and thoughtful 
narrative. By Isabella M. Alden (Pansy). 
Large octavo. Six hundred pages. Publish- 
er’s price, $1.50. Our price, 75 cents. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. A Diction- 
ary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biog- 
raphy, Theology and Biblical Literature. fi. 
lustrative of the Old and New Testaments. 
New Edition. Thoroughly Revised. With 
numerous maps, plates and photographic 
illustrations specially prepared for this edi- 
Hon Publisher’s price, $3.75. Our price, 
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IN DISTANCE AND IN DREAM. By M. F. 
Sweetser. 20 cents. a 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 12 cénts. 
SPIRITUAL HEROES. By “David 

Muzzy. 25 cents. 

THE BELOVED SON. By M. Rye. 20 cents. 
LIVING TRUTHS. By Charles Kingsley. In- 
troduction by W. D. Howells. 15 cents. 
CROWN OF LIFE. By Henry Ward Beecher 
Edited by Mary Storrs Haynes. 15 cents. 


Saville 


CHEERFUL WORDS FROM GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD. Introduction by James T. Fields. 
15 cents. 


TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON FAR- 
RAR. Introduction by Rose Porter. 15 cents. 

FAITH AND ACTION FROM F. D. MAURICE. 
Introduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 15 
cents. 

ARYAS, SEMITES AND JEWS, Jehovah and 
the Christ. By Lorenzo Burge. Publisher's 
price, $1.50. Our price, 18 cents. 


ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE 
HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Lorenzo 
Burge. 12 cents. 

“PRECIOUS THOUGHTS” SERIES. 


A selection of addresses and writings by 
eminent authors, beautifully printed, and 
daintily bound in variously tinted leatherette. 
with original designs in ink and silver. Our 
price, 10 cents each. 

WHY WAIT? E. S. Elliott. 
THF CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY. 

Taylor. 

RESTING. 


William M. 


Rose Porter. 


TRUE REPENTANCE. Charles Kingsley. 

FOLLOW JESUS. Newman Hall 

FAITH. 

FAITH IN THE POWER OF GOD. Andrew 
Murray. 

DEATH TO RESURRECTION. S. H. Kellog. 


CALL TO PRAYER. Rev. J. C. Ryle. 
CHRIST ALONE. Rev. James Smith. 


THE NORMANDIE SERIES. 
Colored illustrations, elegant inlaid binding. 
gilt top. 

Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 40 cents. 
ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Halévey. 
AUTOCRAT (THE). By Holmes. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS. By Kipling. 
COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. By Long- 


fellow. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
DREAM LIFE. By Mitchell. 


FAVORITE POEMS. 
HIAWATHA. By Longfellow. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By Scott. 


LUCILLE. By Meredith. 
PRUE AND I. By Curtis. 


REVERITES OF A BACHELOR. By Mitchell. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Lamb. 
WALDEN. By Thoreau. 
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Boo k N ews 
A Picture Offer 


The frontispiece portraits of important writers have 
always been one of the special features of “Book News.” 
Now we have lately selected a number of the best cuts: 
from, which these portraits. are. made and have had them 
run off on large heavy sheets of glazed paper, 9 x 12, just 
the kind and size to make good sips! for mounting. 
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Our proposition is: 

To any. one sending us the names and addresses of 
three persons whom they think might be interested in 
“Book News,” together with some three or four lines 
expressing an opinion of »*Book News” as a magazine of 
its kind and class, we will send, postpaid, any five of the 
pictures, the subjects of which are given below: 
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Justin Huntiy McCartuy. Dr. Epwarp Brooks. 
‘Wooprow WILSON. WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
CHARLES Major. MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
FRANK NorrIis. . ONOTO WATANNA, 

JoHN Mor Ley. HENRY HARLAND. 
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This is a'good Gupertuitity for securing without expense 
or trouble good likenesses of men and women now prominent 
in the litetary world. Most of the cuts have been ‘made 
from recent photographs. 
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Address : Book News 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c A YEAR 
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‘Sherlock Holme 
a by | 
. HB, Conan Dovle 


THREE BEAUTIFULLY BOUND” VOLUMES WITH | 
TWENTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


These are the original Sherlock Holmes 
stories that made A. Conan Doyle famous. 
There are twenty-five stories in all. 

For the first time they are offered in a} 
uniform set, sold on small monthly pay- | 
ments. By 


. 


Contente of the Three Volumes 


INTRODUCTION BY JAMES MAC ARTHUR 

THE SiG OF THE FOUR A STUDY IM SCARLET 
A SOANDAL IN BOBEMIA A CASE OF IDENTITY 

THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS 
THE BOSCOMBE VALLEY MYSTERY 


THE May WITH THE TWISTED LIP 


THR ADVESTURE OF THE RNGINRER'S THUMB 
THR ADVENTURE OP THR NOBLE BACHELOR 
THE ADVENTURE OP THE BERYL OORONET 
THR ADVENTURR OF THE COPPER BERCHES 


SILVER BLAZE THE YELLOW PAGR 
THE STOCK-BROKER’S CLERK “@loRIa g00?T” 
THE MUSGRAVE RITUAL REIGATB PUZZLE 
THE CROOKED Max THB RESIDENT PATIENT 
THE GREEK INTERPRETER THE WAYAL TREATY 
THE FINAL PROBLEM 


OUR On receipt of $1.00 we will send | 
you the SHERLOCK HOLMEs | 
Torres in three handsome volumes, and'we | 
will enter your name “for one year’s subscrip- 
tion for HARPER’s Werxiy. We Pay ALL ¥ 
Devivery CHARGES, If you do not like the! 
books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send Us .$1.00 every 
month for five. mopths. The total cost to’you © 
for the complete sgt and for, HARPER'S WEEKLY | 
for. ore year is Six Dollars. Address - 7 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, . “©. ~ NEW YO! 
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